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assiduity of Mr. Hume,—contain, though far indeed from 
complete, more. detailed and ample information on the sub- 
ject ofthe Colonies than has ever before been submitted to the 
public. Britain possesses Colonies in every part of the world, in 
Africa, in Asia, in Australia, in North America, in the West Indies, 
and what pass under that name, even in Europe. Their impor- 
tance, uses, and abuses, will here be examined in some detail ; 
and for this purpose, it will be convenient to divide them into 
groups, as they are distinguished by their geographical situation, 
the character of their population, and the nature of their produc- 
tions. It isa matter of difference where the examination is com- 

menced. Let it be with the Tropical Colonies, whose productions 
have a monopoly of the English market. This group will com- 
prise the whole of the West-India Islands, with British Guiana, 
and the Island of Mauritius ; which last in no material respect 
differs from the Colonies of the Western hemisphere, being within 
similar latitudes, having a population of the same character, 
and yielding the same products, which are favoured by the same 
fiscal regulations. Of these there are no less than twenty 
distinct Colonies, every one an island, save the two situated in 
Guiana. The total population of these Colonies, the great 
majority of which everywhere consists of the African race, is 
computed at between eight and nme hundred thousand, (861,564). 
In the Official Papers, the Local Revenue is stated most inaccu- 
rately, there being no Returns for no.less than ten of the Colonies 
with Representative Governments. Supposing the Revenut of 
these, however, to be the same in proportion to population as 
that of the Colonies of which the Revenue Returns are given, 
there will be a total Revenue, including that of the Crown 
Colonies, of between six and seven honed thousand pounds 
per annum, (666,330/.). The expenditure from Locat Resources, 
may be taken here, as throughout the Colonies, to be the same 
as the revenue ; that is to say, whatever is got is spent, and 
when that is done, the British Exchequer is had recourse to. 
The total Civil, Military, and Naval Expenditure by the mother 
country on account of this particular group of Colonies, is ac- 
cording to the Official Returns 871,985/- This is, however, 
greatly underrating the expenditures, as will be afterwards 
pointed out, The taxes levied upon she people of this group of 
Colonies, and the money expended by Great Britain for their . 
maintenance, even according to the Official showing, will exceed 
a million and a half, (1,538,015). - Thus, then, the government 
of every man, woman, and child, costs themselves or us ‘Li. 
15s. 84d. The government of the people of the United King- 
dom, in 1831, cost only 1/. 18s. 3d, ; and at the present moment, 
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population having increased and taxation diminished, the real 
cost of our government will be found to be smaller than that 
of the rude and unequal government which prevails in the 
Sugar Colonies ; not to mention that more than half the taxes 
of the mother country are raised to pay the interest of an old. 
debt, contracted through the wickedness or folly of those who 
have gone before us. But the nominal amount paid by the 
mother country for the government of the Sugar Colonies, 
everybody is aware, forms only a small share of what really 
comes out of the pockets of the people on, their account. 
There is hardly one commodity with which they furnish us, 
for which we do. not .pay a monopoly price, that is to say, a 
needless and uncompensated price, for the benefit of somebody 
who is kind enough to take it fram us. A tolerable estimate 
may be framed of what we pay in this manner. Our annual 
consumption of sugar may be-taken, in round numbers, at 
3,600,000 cwts.; and the discriminating duty between East 
and West-India sugars is eight shillings per cwt.; notwith- 
standing which, a considerable quantity of the first is used 
for home consumption. Wee the discriminating duties 
upon East-India and Foreign sugars reduced to five shillings 
per cwt., it is probable that the two last would be chiefly con- 
sumed, and that with the reduction of price, the consumption, 
as always happens in such cases, would rise, say only to four 
millions annyally. If this be an approximation to the truth,— 
and most persons will consider it a very moderate estimate 
indeed,—then, in so far as regards the price of sugar, the 
monopoly charge we are paying, amounts to an annual tax of 
a round million. sterling. 

The consumption of Rum in this country, is about three 
millions and a half of gallons yearly; and the duty which it 
pays is nine shillings per gallon; which is im fact, scarcely so 
much as the duty paid on British spirits, after adding to the 
latter the malt-tax. It is this favour alone which seems to 
preserve rum as an article of consumption to any extent in this 
country. Were the duty raised to the level of that on geneva, 
brandy, or other foreign spirits, the expulsion *>m the market 
of rum, as an articleof consumption, would probaw., be the result. 
Let the monopoly price, in this case, be estimated .as that on 
sugar has been, namely at something like one fifth part of 
the intrinsic value of the commodity, or sevenpence per gallon, 
and the result will be a tax exceeding 10,0004. per aunum. 

‘The quantity of Coffee annually consumed at present in the 
United Kingdom, is about twenty-three millions of pounds 
weight ; and by far the greater part of it is the ‘produce of the 
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West Indies. The duty upon British Colonial coffee is 56s. 
per cwi.; upon East-India coffee, except. upon the trifling 
quantity which is the produce of the territories.of the East-India 
Company, is 84s.; and upon all foreign coffee besides, 140s. 
The - last-named duty is prohibitory; but the duty of 
50 per cent more paid by East-India than by West-India 
coffee, does not hinder the former from being consumed to the 
extent of about one twelfth part of the whole consumption. The 
monopoly price may probably then very fairly be reckoned at 
three-pence per pound ; and this will be a tax upon the people 
of England, equivalent to 286,250/. 

Besides tlie three great articles now enumerated, there are 
several others of considerable importance, which are forced into 
the consumption of this country by the duties levied upon the 
corresponding articles of foreign produce. There are molasses, 
cocoa, pimento, ginger, mahogany, and dye-woods. It is 
hardly worth while to state the details respecting these minor 
commodities ; but if the monopoly charge upon the whole. of 
them be taken at a sum little exceeding a hundred thousand 
pounds, it will raise the total cost of the monopoly of Colonial 
products to the nation, to a round sum of a million and a half 
sterling per annum. This is allso much subscribed, to keep 
merchants and traders of various kinds, who have interest 
enough in Parliament to appropriate it to themselves. And the 
fallacy they support themselves by» consists in powting to the 
trade they carry on, as if it was honest industry and so much 
gain to the community ; whereas the fact is, that it is like 
pointing to the pocket-handkerchiefs in the windows of 
the receivers of stolen goods in Field-Lane, as a national 
manufacture. m- 

But the reader may desire some proofs of the ex- 
istence of the-monopolies thus alleged, independent of what 
is to be inferred from the existence of the protecting and dis- 
criminating duties so loudly insisted upon by the Colonial 
interests, These proofs can readily be given. In those com- 
modities where-there is no protecting duty, the West Indies 
have either lost the Enciish market altogether, or supply it very 
imperfectly ; and wher: there is an approximation of the Foreign 
and Colonial duties, the monopoly is broken in upon. , Cotton 
wool was, in the early period of our cotton manufacture, largely 
imported from the West Indies; that is, it was imported while 
the West Indies had a protecting duty. At present, with the 
same duty, a nominal one, as East-India cotton, the quantity 
imported is one twentieth of the latter; and does not much ex- 
ceed one two-hundredth of the eniire importation intothe United 
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Kingdom; while the quantity is diminished to one fourth 
_ of what it was, even only fifteen years back. The British 

est Indies once furnished a large proportion of our consump- 
tion of Indigo ; but the duties having been long equalized upon 
the East and West-India, and the higher duty upon the foreign 
article being little more than nominal, the import from the 
West Indies has dropped down to less than one sixtieth part of 
the whole import and consumption of the country. The duty 
upon Colonial ginger is lls. per cwt., but upon foreign ginger 
53s. or near five times as much; but then the duty upon East- 
Indian ginger is not higher than upon Colonial, and the conse- 
quence is, that out of an importation of sixteen thousand cwts., 
ten thousand are from the East Indies, and only six thousand 
from the West ; the consumption being in the same proportion. 
One other example may be given. The quantity of Pimento, a 
product peculiar to the West-India Islands, entered for home 
consumption, in 1833 was in round numbers three hundred 
and eighty thousand pounds; and for the last ten years has 
sustained no increase. The reason of this is, that a cheaper 
substitute exists for it, in the article of Black Pepper, of which 
the consumption, in the same period, has risen from about one 
million three hundred thousand pounds, to: two million two 
hundred thovsand pounds.. The Pimento, or All-Spice, pays a 
duty of ten-pence per lb.; which is about two-hundred per cent 
upon the value. The lowest duty upon Black Pepper, not intrin- 
sically worth above 4d. per |b., is one shilling per lb., which is 
therefore a duty of three hundred per cent. But as a pound of 
the latter article may still be had by the consumer for nearly the 
same money as a pound of the former, and as in use it is more 
economical, its consumption has continued to advance rapidly, 
while that of its rival, oppressed by the monopoly, has con- 
tinued stationary. 

But to the monopoly-tax of a. million and a half, is still to 
be added the interest of the twenty millions paid for the eventual 
liberty of the slaves. Exclusive of management, this may be 
reckoned equivalent to a perpetual annuity of 800,000/. per 
annum. Adding these sums to the Civil, Military, and Naval 
charges, as given in the Official Document, without attempting 
_ to estimate the amount of the notorious omissions of the latter, 
we shall have a total annual charge upon the British people, 
on account of the Sugar Colonies, of 3,171 ,985/. 

These Colonies must have some peculiar and extraordinary 
source of value indeed, if they are valuable at all after it is 
proved that instead of being pecuniarily profitable, they impose 
so exorbitant an annual burthen. The case is like that of 
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compelling men to buy of the dear shop instead of the cheap 
shop opposite, and then telling them of the great importance to 
them of the dearer shop. The chief pretext for the cost to 
which we are put by them, is that they are a valuable market 
for British produce and manufactures; the fact that stares 
us in the face all the time, being that with our British 
produce and manufactures we could buy better and cheaper 
pepper. &c. elsewhere. They consent to take more of our 
produce and manufactures for a pound of pepper, than other 
people would ; this is the extent of our obligation. In 1815, 
the declared value of British and Irish products exported to the 
British West-Indies, was 7,218,057/.. much of which, however, 
was re-exported to places now more cheaply and largely fur- 
nished through direct channels. ‘There has been a regular 
falling-off in almost every year since the return of peace; 
and in 1833, the value of the exports was only 2,597,5894/, ; 
which, as the reader will perceive, is just above half a million 
less than the value of the annual outlay made by the British 
people in the way of absolute expenditure in maintaining these 
possessions. This is pretty much as if the yearly salaries of the 
ambassadors and consuls for maintaining our relations with 
some particular country, exceeded in actual amount the annual 
value of the consumption of such countries in British produce 
and manufactures*. 

But the West-Indians assure us, that they confer a great 
advantage upon the nation by furnishing it with sugar, rum, 
coffee, and other Colonial articles, —because on these articles are 
levied seven millions of the public revenue, which the planters 
modestly and rationally insist it is they that pay, and not 
the consumers. These are among the extravagancies which 
the crazy and interested imaginations of monopolists have at 
all times advanced. The East-India Company took infinite 
pains to assure the nation, that if their exclusive trade to China 
were abolished, the nation would have no good tea and the 
tressury no revenue. They furnished the nation with thirty 
mil.ons of pounds weight of tea, and the treasury with about 
three millions and a half pounds sterling, a revenue which had 
been stationary for twenty years. This was their strong case. 
In the very first effort of free trade, the quantity of tea imported 
was multiplied by near forty per cent, and the revenue which 
was only three milhoas and a half, will shortly be five. Were 








* Thc exports to the Mauritius are not included in the statement in the 
text; because there exist no means of stating the amount in 1815. The 
exports of British produce and manufactures to this colony, however, in 
1833, amounted in value only to 83,4247, 
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the monopoly of the West-Indians abolished, there is not the 
slightest question but similar results would follow. The quantity 
of sugar, coffee, and other products, would immediately increase ; 
and the duties, which are levied upon the quantity, would rise 
in proportion, and in the very first year, in all probability, 
the seven millions would rise to ten. The assertion of the 
West-India Planters that they contribute seven millions a 
year to the revenue of the United Kingdom, is exactly of the 
same value as would be a joint claim which should be supposed 
to be made by the Emperor of China and the planters. of 
Virginia and Kentucky, to a contribution to a similar amount 
to the British Exchequer, on the score of four millions of the 
British revenue being raised from the consumption of tea, and 
three from the consumption of tobacco, the products of their 
respective countries. 
he next class of Colonies proposed to be examined is the 
North-American ; and of our relations with these, some account 
was rendered in the last number of this Journal. These Colonies 
amount to six in number, viz. Lower and Upper Canada, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia with Cape Breton, Prince Edward’s 
Island, and Newfoundland. Their united population may at 
present be estimated at about one million and a half; all free 
men, and all, or almost all, the descendants of Europeans. The 
local revenue of these different Colonies is about four hundred 
and eighty thousand pounds, (480,531/.). This is an estimate 
only ; for, most unaccountably, there is no statement of it in the 
Official Return ; and it is here, therefore, calculated as bearing 
the average proportion to eas of the whole Colonial Re- 
venue. e expenditure of Upper Canada is 425,562/.; namely, 
383,104/., for military charges, and the remainder for civil 
and naval. The total charge for the government of the North- 
American Colonies, whether from Golonial or Metropolitan 
funds, amounts to 906,093/.; which is at the rate of about 12s. 
per head ; being more than twice the rate of expenditure per 
ead for the government of the American Union. By a 
Parliamentary Paper it appears, that the actual revenue raised 
on the average of the three years 1828—30 on North-American 
timber, was only about two hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds, (223,552/.) ; whereas had the duties levied been ‘the 
same as upon the timber of the North of Europe, the revenue 
ought to have been upwards of one million four hundred 
thousand pounds, (1,442,528/). It is clear then, that in this 
case the revenue and the nation were subjected to an annual 
loss of upwerds of one million two hundred thousand pounds, 
(1,218,9767.) ; which, estimating very moderately, may there- 
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fore be taken as the pecuniary cost of the monopoly burthen 
which the nation owes to the possession of the North-American 
Colonies. In this manner then the expenditure of the mother 
country on account of the North-American Colonies is increased 
above a million six hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
(1,644,538/.). To this again, however, ought to be added the 
amount of the annual votes of the British Parliament for 
improving the internal navigation of the Canadas, together 
with the interest of the million already expended in this hopeful 
project. That none of these items are taken into consideration 
in the public document, is -evident enough, seeing that the 
whole civil expense of the two Canadas is given at a sum short 
of six thousand pounds, (5,893/). In the last number of this 
Journal, the character of our commercial relations with the 
North-American Colonies was examined with considerable care, 
and therefore it is not necessary now to enter upon the subject 
in much detail. According to the Parliamentary Return, the 
total expenditure, civil, military, and naval, on account of these 
Colonies, in 1833 was 425,562/. In the same year, the declared 
value of British and Irish produce and manufactures exported to 
the whole of these Colonies, little exceeded two millions sterling, 
(2,092,550/.). This is about half a million less than our export 
of the same commodities to Brazil, (2,575,680/.), where we are 
at no other expense than maintzining two or three consuls at a 
few hundred pounds per annum. -It is less by upwards of a 
quarter of a ‘million than our trade with the countries which 
constituted the Spanish American Colonies, (2,266,716/.), and 
it is much less than ove third of our export of British products 
to the United States, where our government and its merchants 
are put to less expense on account of their commercial relations, 
than in any country in the world. Thus, nct only is the market 
for British produce better in our own emancipated Colonies, but 
in those of all other nations ; a decided mercantile argument at 
least, in favour of Colonial independence. 

In the year 1817, the real value of our export of British 
products to our North-American Colonies had been 1,515,3172.; 
so that, with the timber monopoly in full operation, for sixteen 
years, the population of the United Kingdom in the mean 
while having increased by perhaps little less than 25 per cent, 
and the population of the Colonies by at least double that 
amount, the Colonial market for British products had increased 
by not a great deal more than half a million sterling, (577,233/.), 
or some thirty per cent. On reference to actual circumstances, 
however, it is clear that it had not advanced at all, but virtually 
declined. 
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Meanwhile, by our patronage of the dear, inferior, and 
perishable timber of America, and our discontinuance of the 
good and cheap timber of the Northern countries of Europe, 
coupled with our exclusion of the corn” of the same countries, 
we have lost a considerable portion of a valuable branch of 
commerce, provoked the commercial rivalry of the nations of 
the North of Europe, and set them upon measures of retaliation, 
equally pernicious to us and to themselves. We have not only 
been stupid enough to pay the high price instead of the cheap 
one to every person who had influence enough ip the House of 
Commons to obtain a portion of our plunder, but we have 
incurred the evil of all that other traders could conveniently do 
against us in revenge. Ourcouncils, in fact, have been so many 
Committees of Public Damage ; and there is no immediate 
appearance of the system being at an end. It may here be 
repeated, that the declared value of the British produce and 
manufactures exported to Russia, Denmark, Prussia, Sweden, 
and Norway, in 1817, amounted to very nearly four millions 
(3,905,730/.) ; while in 1833, it had dropped down to a sum less 
than one half -of that amount, (1,889,709/.). In this manner, 
it is quite obvious, that we have lost-on one hand near four 
times as much as we appear to have gained on another, leaving 
the actual extent of our market for British produce.and manu- 
factures, in so far as our relations with the timber and corn- 
growing countries are concerned, less than it was sixteen years 
ago by more than a million and a half per annum. 

Among the nations of the North of Europe, the principal 
sufferer by our commercial restrictions on raw produce is 
Prussia ; and it has placed itself at the head of a league, said 
already to comprehend a population of five-and-twenty millions. 
One of the chief objects of this league is the encouragement 
of national, and the discouragement of foreign, but chiefly of 
British manufactures, as a retaliation for our exclusion of 
timber and corn. The league, except as an instrument to obtain 
the cessation of a common evil, is of the nature of a man’s 
cutting off his nose to be revenged on his face. But it may 
end in good, if it rouses the honest and industrious classes in 
Great Britain, to reflect upon the machinery of dishonesty and 
general plunder by which their commercial government has 
been carried on. So truly does Ebenezer Elliott lift up his 
voice to the Mechanics Institutions, and cry ‘ Learn, that 
you may not be cheated.’ 

Russia is no less active in her hostility to our system, and in 
her endeavour to force native manufactures into existence. 
Our manufacturers are dull enough and patient enough, to see 
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enormous premiums offered at their expense, to any foreigner 
who will establish a manufactory in opposition to the British. 
The total number of manufactories throughout the Russian 
Empire in the year 1812 was 2327; and in 1824 they had 
risen to 5286. In 1820, the value of woollen, cotton, and 
silk manufactures imported into the Russian empire was 
2,544,281.; and in 1824, much less than one half of that 
amount, (1,158,573/.). The difference was made up by the 
increase of native manufactures ; the value of which, in the last 
named year, exceeded five millions sterling, (5,146,099/.). In 
1822, the quantity of cotton twist or yarn imported into 
Russia was valued at no more than 640,564/. ; and in four years 
time, or in 1826, it rose to near a million and a half sterling, 
(1,449,023/.*) ; the increase of the manufacture of cotton 
fabrics necessarily keeping pace with the increase in the import 
of the half-raw material. These statements require no com- 
ment. 

A word on Timber, as. a subject for taxation. Timber is not 
only a necessary of life, but, directly or indirectly, the raw 
material of every manufacture. Ina a country thickly peopled 
like ours, where the land is of high yalue, and considering 
that no good timber can on an average be grown under a 
century, it is a most inordinate folly to make a necessary of life 
and the raw material of manufacture, the object of an oppressive 
monopoly, and impolitic to make it a subject of taxation at all. 
The monopoly, as already stated, has been estimated to cost 
above one million two hundred thousand pounds sterling per 
annum, and the gross duties upon timber and hard woods 
exceed this amount, so that, altogether, the people pay some 
two millions and a half per annum, for a commodity which is 
intrmsically worth little more than half a million; the re- 
mainder being taken from them for the use of those to 
whom it may be comfortable to get it. This policy is most 
pre) udicial to our manufacturing, shipping, and raral pepe)’ 
and nothing would prevent it from being ruinous, particularly 
to the two first, but the abundance of native iron and coals, 
which are so frequently substituted for it, and the freedom 
of these from either monopoly or taxation. Wherever it is 
possible to substitute iron for wood, it is done on a principle 
of mere economy. It is done in our manufacturing ma- 
chinery ; in our buildings there are iron posts and pillars ; 
our rivers and canals are navigated by iron boats ; iron knees 
are substituted in our shipping for crooked timber ; and the 


* Tables of the Revenue, Population, Commerce, &c., of the United 
Kingdom, p. 545. 
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very dead are buried in iron coffins. It is in fact the important 
and valuable discovery of the art of smelting iron with coal, 
recently enhanced in value by the discovery of the hot blast, 
which alone has prevented the timber monopoly and duties 
from proving utterly ruinous to our manufactures. 

The next group of Colonies to be examined is the Australian, 
commonly called the Penal Settlements. . These consist of New 
South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, Western Australia, and a 
Colony in petto, to be called Southern Australia. The joint 
population of the existing three Colonies may be taken at sixty- 
two thousand, the great majority of whom are éonvicts. In 
1833, the joint revenues of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land (Western Australia had none) were 264,559/.; namely, 
166,269/. for the first named: Colony, and 98,290/. for the last. 
The expenditure made by the mother country on account of 
these Colonies, in the same year, was near four hundred 
thousand pounds, (395,464/.) ; namely, 371,010/. for New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, and 24,454/. for Western 
Australia. The total expenditure, whether- by the mother 
country or by the Colonies themselves from the resources of 
taxation, amounted to a sum exceeding six hundred and sixty 
thousand pounds a-year, (660,023/.); which is at the rate 
of more than ten guineas per head. The expenditure of Great 
‘Britain alone, is equal to near seven pounds per head upon 
the population; and the local taxes alone are above four 

uineas per head. A great deal of the enormous expenditure 
of Great Britain is, of course, to be placed to the account of the 
maintenance of the penal establishments. If the value of these 

ssessions is estimated by the market which they furnish for 
British products, it will be found to be a test which they cannot 
stand. In 1833, the total value of the exports to them of British 
produce and manufactures, was only between five and six hun- 
dred thousand pounds, (558,372/.) ; which includes, let it be 
observed, the products taken off by the fisheries, and the reckless 
expenditure by the government upon the convicts. Of the 
same commodities there were exported, in the same year, to the 
independent Islands of the neighbouring archipelago, where we 
ave not put to one farthing’s expense for military, naval, or even 
consular establishments, to the value of between six and seven 
hundred thousand pounds sterling, (657,010/.) ; which is near 
one hundred thousand pounds more. 

Ceylon may come next, in the order of examinatjon. This 
is a conquered province, »*th an Asiatic population of about 
nine hundred and fifty thousand, and where the European 
conquerors do not exceed six or seven thousand in number, 
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Of the Asiatics whom we have conquered, the inhabitants 
of Ceylon may be considered the least ingenious, industrious, 
and civilized. The local revenue raised from this very beggarly 
and oppressed people, is made, by the public documents, to 
amount to a sum approaching to half a million, (475,563/.). 
This amount is not sufficient to satisfy the rapacity of our mis- . 
management; and the British treasury is called upon to 
disburse 128,167/. for military expenses, -1,005/. for civil ex- 
penses, and 1,964/. for naval expenses ; making, after a repay- 
ment of 17,799/., a total of 113,340/. Thus the charges of 
government for each inhabitant of Ceylon amount to above twelve 
shillings, and the local taxation to above ten shillings, which is 
more than double the rate of taxation in the territories governed 
by the East-India Company ; although the inhabitants of these 
last are not only more industrious and civilized than the Cingalese, 
but also inhabit countries of much superior fertility to Ceylon; 
while in dividends and pensions unconnected with the manage- 
ment of India, the continental Indians pay in England a good 
million sterling per annum. The extravagance of the manage- 
ment of the Crown in Ceylon, may however be placed in a still 
more striking view. The whole territory governed by the East- 
India Company contains ninety millions of people, and were their 
administration to be as costly, in reference to population, as 
that of Ceylon, the annual charge would amount to above 
fifty-seven millions; which would be near forty millions more 
than the entire revenue of India, that being only eighteen 
millions. Let it, however, be imagined that India, like 
Ceylon, came to the British Exchequer for aid, and that 
this aid was granted in the same proportion; then India, 
instead of paying its own expenses as at present, would be 
a burthen upon the British people of above ten millions. per 
annum,(10,737,474/.). The amounts of British produce and manu- 
factures exported to Ceylon are not rt ees in the official 
returns from those to the territories of the East-India Company, 
and therefore it is impracticable to render any account of them. 
That it is paltry, is, however, obvious enough from the simple 
fact, that the number of ships which entered the ports of Ceylon 
from Great Britain in 1830, was only eleven, in burthen short 
of four thousand tons in the whole. Even of this, in all proba- 
bility the greater part consisted of mere transport tonnage for 
troops and stores. Ceylon has been supposed to be a ve 

valuable possession, in consequence of its being almost the onl 

country which produces genuine cinnamon. The use which 
has been made of this gift of nature to Ceylon, during our 
forty years possession of it, may be briefly stated, Until 
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within the last two or three years, we kept the growers 
and preparers in a state of slavery; making the exportation of a 
cinnamon plant, or the planting, or the destruction of one, beyond 
the pale of the public monopoly, a capital offence. The 
monopoly has been abolished; and in lieu of it has been im- 
posed, what to the consumer is pretty nearly equivalent, a tax 
of three shillings per pound upon every pound exported. The 
average cost of producing a pound of cinnamon is probably not 
above three-pence ; so that we have here, at once, a charge of 
twelve hundred per cent, with sixpence more imposed afterwards 
in England, making the whole charge upon the prime cost about 
fourteen hundred per cent. This is called trading ; this is what 
the government of a great people assembles to arrange for 
them. It is not by thus treating the staple and peculiar product 
of a country, that the agricultural and commercial industry of a 
people is to be advanced. For the last five-and-twenty years 
there has been no increase of the consumption of cinnamon 
in England ; although the number of the consumers has in- 
creased by 25 per cent, and the aggregate wealth of the country 
in a much larger ratio. But Cassia, which is used as a sub- 
stitute for it, and of which the trade is free, has,’ notwith- 
standing a double British duty,’ been doubled in consump- 
tion, even within the last fifteen years; while it yields to the 
Home Treasury five times the amount of duty that Cinnamon 
does. Enough of Ceylon, until it be better managed. 
Proceeding westward, we come to the Cape of Good Hope; 
which, in the official classification appears under the hedd of 
‘Military and Maritime Stations.’ It partakes, however, not 
only of the character implied by this classification, but it 
is also a colony and a conquest. ‘The population consists of 
a small proportion of slaves, just emancipated,—of colonists of 
Dutch and English extraction,— and of natives, being Hottentots, 
Boschmen, and Caffres. Before the recent territorial acquisi- 
tions from the Caffres, the whole population amounted to one 
hundred and forty thousand. . The local revenue, in 1833, 
amounted to 137,323/.; that isto say, the taxation. amounted 
to. near a pound a head,—a prodigious rate for a country of such 
inferior resources. ‘The expenditure by Great Britain amounted 
to 117,074/.; making the fotal sum expended for the govern- 
ment of the Cape, upwards of a quarter of a million sterling per 
annum, (254,397/.); which is equal to.an expenditure of above 
six-and-thirty shillings per head. The export of Britigh produce 
and manufactures, to the Cape of Good Hope amounted to 
346,197/.; so that thé charge incurred by Great Britain for 
maintaining this market for its products, amounted to upwards 
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of 30 per cent upon the products in question. We have to 
set of against this the advantages of the Cape in time of 
war, as an out-work for the protection of our Indian Empire. 
As a maritime station, its advantages are small; because the 
better and safer port of St. Helena is close at hand, and the 
Cape is seldom approached without imminent danger to the 
navigator. 

After the Cape, may be considered our possessions in 
Tropical Africa ;—namely Sierra Leone, Gambia, Cape Coast, 
and Fernando Po; to which Ascension and St. Helena may 
now be added. These are partly maintained as naval stations, 
partly as stations for the suppression of thé slave trade, and in 
some part for commercial purposes. The total population here 
probably does not exceed forty thousand. The local revenue, 
as far as it is given, amounts to 18,782/.; but there is no 
account of that of Fernando Po, Cape Coast, Ascension, or St. 
Helena. If that of the-three first were insisted upon, the 
return would probably be Ni/; and the revenues of St. Helena 
would scarcely raise the whole to twenty thousand pounds 
sterling. . The total expenditure by Great Britain is, according ~ 
to the official statement, 63,958/.; this, however, does not include 
St: Helena, on which the East-India Company expended from 
a hundred to a hundred and twenty thousand pounds per 
annum ; for it is here to be observed, that although the greater 
territorial acquisitions of the East-India Company have been 
managed with comparative economy, in the administration 
of factories and. out-settlements the Company has. greatly 
outstripped even the extravagance of the Crown itself. Of 
course, the official statement of the expenditure of the African 
Settlements renders a most inadequate accounts of which 
the reader may judge, when he is informed that the naval 
expenditure, which is known. to be enormous,’is given for the 
entire West. Coast of Africa at the paltry sum of 3,464/. The 
whole of our exports of British and Irish produce and. manu- 
factures in 1833, amounted to 329,210/. Suppose that the nett 
profit upon this export is 10 per cent to the merchant ; it is 
clear that to the nation which pays near sixty-four thousand 
pounds for the charges of carrying it on, there is a loss equal to 
nearly double what the merchant gains. 

The ‘Military and Maritime Stations,’ strictly so called, are 
Gibraltar, Malta, and Heligoland ; and there may be added.to 
them the lonian Islands, which, in so far as we are concerned, are 
maintained only for military purposes. The population of these 
possessions, amounts to about three hundred and forty-eight . 
thousand; viz., 23,932 for Gibraltar, 122;163 for Malta, 1.992 
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for the Ionian Islands, and 2,000 for Heligoland. There is no-reve- 
nue, from all appearance, at Heligoland ; and the Colonial office 
in Downing-street seems not to be in possession of any accoynt 
of that of the Ionian Islands. The united revenues of Gibraltar 
and Malta amount to 157,433/.; namely 32,990/. for Gibraltar, 
and 124,443/. for Malta. Let the revenue of the Ionian Islands 
be supposed to be proportionally to the population the same 
with that of the North-American Colonies, (in all likelikood 
it far exceeds this ratio, inas much as the latter are taxed by a 
far more indépendent legislature), and we shall have for it 
a sum of 64,640/., which added to the previous sums, will 
make a total Colonial revenue for this group of 222,0731. 
The total charges incurred by Great Britain whether civil, 
military, or naval, amount according to the Official Return, 
to the enormous sum of near three hundred and sixty thousand 
pounds, (359,659/.). For Gibraltar, the British people. are 
called upon to pay, every six years and a half, a clear million 
sterling; and for Malta and the’ Ionian Islands jomtly, a 
million every five years. In less than three years time they 
are called upon to»pay a round million for the whole taken 
together.. Since 1815, they cannot -have cost us less than 
seven millions sterling, exclusive of intetest; rather an ex- 
pensive preparation against the contingency of a war, and 
an expensive protection to our commerce. Our exports of 
British and Irish produce and manufactures to every State or 
lace which can be supposed to derive benefit direct or indirect 
fom this expenditure of British money,—that is, besides the 
stations named, to Italy, Turkey, Greece, Egypt, and Barbary,— 
_ amounted, in real value, in 1833, to about four millions sterling. 
Exelusively then of diplomatic and consular establishments; and 
fleets, these military and maritime stations are a commercial 
burthen, amounting to a kind of convoy duty equal to 9 per 
cent upon the trade. , ; 

It-may be said, no doubt, that the possession of these military 
and maritime stations, is, at whatever cost, indispensably neces- 
sary to the maintenarice of our naval and commercial power. 
Great doubts, however, may well be entertained of the sound- 
ness of such an opinion; when the United States of America 
are seen to maintain and augment their naval greatness, and this 
too although their resources aré at least three times as far .off 
as outs, without garrisoning a single rock in the Mediterra- 
- nean. Neither is the. commerce of the United States with the 
countries in question inconsiderable ; for in 1833, independegtly 
of the merchandise the Americans furnished through their 
carrying trade, which is large, they furnished goods direct from 


» 
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the United States to the value of little less than a million 
sterling, (4,688,154 dollars.)* 

Having gone through the Colonies in detail, a few general 
observations will now be added. Their total population borders 
upon four millions ; and the total expenditure incurred. by Great 
Britain on their account, is according to the Official Return 
at the head of this article, 2,364,309/. 6s. 94d. That return 
however, as already stated, is in itself obviously imperfect. 
Of the total just stated, the greater portion is avowedly military 
expenditure ; and this is made to amount to a sum bordering 
upon two-millions, (1,920,287/.). The particulars are given in 
considerable detail, under no less than sixteen heads. Not- 
withstanding this parade of accuracy, however, several most 
material items are omitted. Thus the military expenses of 
the Colonies-are not charged with a share of the General Staff 
in England. The charge of the Recruiting establishment, 
far more expensive for the troops serving in the Colonies than 
for anyother part of the army, is wholly omitted; and a still 
more material. part of the Colonial military charges is forgotten, 
the half-pay or military dead weight. In 1833, the total charge 
of the effective army and ordnance was 5,420,6017. From the 
Official Return then, near two-fifths of the whole effective 
military charge wag incurred upon account of the Colonies. The 
half-pay ought to be in the same proportion. This for the army 
and ordnance, in the same year, was 3,141,568/.; therefore 
the proportion of this for the army serving in the. Colonies, 
ought to beabove one million one hundred thousand, (1,112,925/.) ; 
which sum added to that actually.given, would raise the whole 
military charges to above three millions, (3,033,2122.). 

The omission of all charge for the dead weight, is the more 
remarkable in as much as the Government of the Crown has made 
a charge for pensions and half-pay on the East-India Cornpany, 
for the European troops serving in India. It is true that the 
amount, sixty thousand pounds pe annum, is paltry and in- 
adequate; but it is still enough to establish the principle 
and practice. 

The appetite of our Government for military expenditure is 
not satisfied even with this vast amount, and the local resources 
of the different Colonies are put in requisition for further cqntri- 
butions ; and so we.see expended on Local Corps, General Staff, 
Coloniai pay to the King’s troops, &c., a sum which, as far as 
the imperfection of the Returns will admit of its being stated, 
amounts to near one hundred and forty thousand pounds per 
annum, (138,084/.). 


*- American Treasury Statements, 1834. 
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The total Civil expenditure incurred for the Colonies by Great 
Britain, is according to the Parliamentary Paper 431,241/.. The 
articulars of this expenditure are also given. A few of the 
items may be adverted to. The.charges for Convicts amount 
in all to 346,8745/. The Ecclesiastical Establishments come to 
very nearly forty thousand per annum. The British Revenue 
departments, that is to say, the Customs and Post Office,—cost 
upwards ofa hundred and forty thousand per annum, (141,085/.). 
The revenue to be collected by these precious departments, in- 
cluding the 44 per cent duties, is no more thah 187,953/.; 
namely 123,312/. for the Customs, and 64,641/. for the Post 
Office ; so that all that goes into the Treasury, is short of fifty 
thousand pounds a-year. The charges for the Post Office are 
stated at 36,460/.; so that it might appear that there is in this 
department a nett revenue of some twenty-eight thousand pounds. 
Any such conclusion, however, would be wide of the truth. A 
proportion of the charges of general management in England is 
not included ; and the establishment of the packets for conveying 
the letters to the Colonies, which cost more than four times as 
much as the whole pretended nett revenue, is entirely omitted 
in the Statement. The charges of collection, upon the gross 
revenues, of the Customs and Post Office, amount to about 
75 per cent; or in other words, three-fourths of what is exacted 
is wasted in the exaction. It is only in State Affairs, that such 
things are heard of. The miller that should waste three-fourths 
of the corn which he received to grind, would quickly cease to 
be employed, and the manufacturer who wasted three-fourths 
of his raw material in the act of working it up, would very 
speedily be ruined; but the more our statesmen waste, the 
more they prosper. 

The naval charges incurred by Great Britain on account of 
the Colonies, amount, as they are given in the Return, to about 
fifty thousand pounds per annum. This constitutes by far the 
most imperfect part of the Returns ; and indeed it must be ad- 
mitted, that it would not be very easy to apportion to the Colonies, 
with any degree of correctness, the share of the geheral naval 
expenditure with which they ought to be charged. The real 
expenditure is in all probability nearly in the same proportion as 
the military ; and, should this be the case, instead of fifty thou- 
sand pounds, which includes nothing but the dock-yards at a 
few stations, we must place to the account of the Colonies near 
two-fifths of our whole naval expenditure, that is to say, two- 
fifths of an expenditure which, in 1833, amounted to 4,878,6341., 
or near two millions, (1,951,4542.). But, that there may be as 
little risk as possible of exaggeration in such a case, let the 
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estimated charge be taken at no more than one million and a 
half, exclusive of the fifty thousand pounds stated in the 
Return. 

The total local revenues, where they are given in the Returns, 
amount to 1,795,223/.; but the revenue and expenditure of no 
less than sixteen of the Colonies, with a population of upwards of 
six hundred thousand, is not given at all. ‘Ten of these are 
West-India Colonies, and among them the most important one of 
all, Jamaica. Their revenue may be estimated to be, in the ratio 
of population, the same as that of the West-India Colonies of 
which the actual revenue has been rendered in the Return. The 
rest are European settlements, the most important of which are 
the Ionian Islands. Computing the revenue of these to bear the 
same ratio to population as that of the North-American Colonies, 
there may be added, altogether, tc the Official Return, a sum 
which will raise the total to above two million two hundred and 
sixty thousand pounds sterling, (2,266,379/.). 

Thus the Returns for sixteen Colonies, and for a population 
exceeding six hundred thousand, with a computed revenue ap- 
proaching to half a million, (471,156/.), are altogether wanting. 
In other words, the Minister comes to Parliament yearly for 
grants of money exceeding two millions three hundred thousand 
pounds, without knowing, within some half million sterling, 
what local resources he has to rely upon; and in fact, without 
being aware, to that extent, of what is expended or not expended, 
by the Governments under his control. 

In the account of expenditure by Great Britain, there is a 
heading entitled ‘ General Charges,’ amounting to thirty-seven 
thousand pounds and upwards, (37,1142). It might be sup- 
posed that these General Charges would have embraced t 
Colonial Office, and a proportion of the Military Staff at home. 
It turns out, however, to be nothing of the kind; but certain 
additional military charges for stores, freight, provisions, &c., 
amounting to upwards of twenty-nine thousand pounds; with a 
round, lumping, additional eight thousand pounds for the Clergy 
of the Established Church, It seems to be little better than an 
item of ‘ Sundries,’ to balance the account. In fine the Colonial 
Office, though costing more than thirty thousand per annum, and 
under no pretext chargeable to any other head, is wholly 
omitted. 

The reader, after these explanations, will be in a condition to 
form a tolerable guess of the true expense incurred by the mother 
country on account of the Colonies, as well as of the general 
onrge incurred for their administration. It may be set down as 

ollows :— 
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Civil, Military, and Naval Expenditure, by Great Britain, £. 
according to Parliameatary Return. ‘ - 2,364,309 
Additions to ditto, as above explained. i - 2,642,925 
Estimated cost to the nation of Colonial monopolies, . 2,718,976 
Interest, for ever, of money paid as compensation to the 
Colonial Slave-owners, for working in a cheaper and 
better way than before; the work done, being done at 
a loss to the British people, and forcibly taken from 


them by means of a monopoly besides. 800,000 


Expenditure from Colonial Taxes. : : , ° 2,266,270 


Total Expenditure. , q : - 10,792,480 


_ 


Here is an expenditure of from ten to eleven millions, for 

Colonies of which the population is under four millions; and 
of this sum more than eight millions is expended by Great 
Britain, and this chiefly under the pretext that they furnish a 
great and valuable market for our domestic products, This 
great and valuable market took off British ‘and Irish products 
and manufactures, in 1833, to the value of between six and seven 
millions sterling, (6,597,196/.), or to the amount of very nearly 
two millions less than the sum expended by the mother country 
in securing it: But to -remove all imputation of exaggeration 
let it: for a moment be imagined, thaf.the Parliamentary 
Statement exhibited every farthing of the disbursements made 
by Great Britain, civil, military, and naval,—that sugar, coffee, 
and other Colonial products were as cheap to the people of 
this kingdom, as if there existed neither protecting nor dis- 
criminating duties to force them to buy the dearer instead of 
the cheaper,—and that we had never given twenty millions to 
the slave-owners,—still, there will remain a sum of between two 
and three millions paid annually by Great Britain, on pretence 
of securing the Colonial market. _This sum alone, on the value 
of that market, will amount to a charge of above thirty per cent, 
which is twice or three times a mercantile profit, It is suffi- 
ciently remarkable that, with all the bolstering and tinkering of 
this Colonial trade, it still affords a market for British bo vores 
less by a million a-year than the market of the United States, 
or the joint markets of Germany and the Low Countries; while 
it scarcely takes off a fraction equal to a sixth part, of our entire 
exports of the same commodities. 

A few remarks will be offered on the remedies for the 
evils which have been pointed out. The sugar Colonies contain 
between eight and nine hundred thousand inhabitants. Of 
these about a twelfth part is composed of the white aristocracy, 
who have appropriated nearly the whole lands The ee 
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consists of mixed races, in a state of political degradation, or of 
the African race still in a state of virtual slavery. The whole 
will in about five years and a half be free, pos 1 possession 
of an equality of political rights. But the clearest of all 
clear things, is that this population will not go on being sup- 
ported, according to the several gradations of their hierarchy, 
—the white ones in madeira and broad cloths, and the black 
ones in salt fish and osnaburgs,—at the expense of the British 
people. They must learn to keep themselves, as we do; and 
be thankful they have not other people to keep, as we had. But 
while this country is freed from the bonds of its connexion with 
the West Indies, the West Indies ought to be rendered 
equally free on their side, and the commerce of the world 
thrown open to them, They must also be left to govern 
themselves. They have alqcal revenue of between six and seven 
hundred thousand per annum, which ought to be a sum sufficient 
to secure to them every advantage of good government. According 
to the Parliamentary Return, there are at present paid between 
six and seven hundred thousand pounds a-year for the mere 
military charges. From this burthen, as well as all civil 
expenditure, we ought in justice to be relieved ; and_ this would 
produce a legitimate retrenchment in the national expenditure, 
of between eight and nine hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
(871,985/.). If the West-India Colonies want military assistance 
from England, they will not be slow to state it; but the extent 
of their demand will at the same time be tempered by the 
knowledge 6f what they will have to pay for it. This, let it be 
observed, is the course prescribed by statute in the case of the 
East-India Company ; and so ought it to be with every Colony 
that is in a condition to have a representative government, and 
that is not a mere military station or penal settlement. 

With respect to the North-American Colonies, the case is a 
good deal. more simple. The majority of the people of these 
Colonies are anxious to govern themselves ; and if the hational 
advantage of Britain were consulted instead of that of a ruling 
faction, we on our. side ought to be equally anxious to concede 
it. The duty on foreign and Colonial timber ought to be 
equalized ; or ifany concession were made to Canadian timber, it 
ought to be on the principle of its inferiority of, quality, or 
of levying the duty on the value. The first reform would 
save the nation 425,562/. per annum, being the official estimate 
of the civil, military, and naval expenditure of the mother country ; 
and the second 1,218,$76/., the estimate already made of the 
burthen of the timber monopoly. In this manner, there 
would be a saving to the nation of at least 1,644,538/. ;—the 
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discontented North American Colonists would be satisfied ;— 
they would exchange the monopoly of the English market for a 
free trade with all nations, and the market of the Northern nations 
of Europe, lost for twenty years to Great Britain, would be re- 
opened to her. It is singular to observe, in reference to the true 
interests of the country, how the Colonists and the British Exe- 
cutive have, as it were, exchanged their natural positions. The 
Colonists say, ‘ Let us govern ourselves ; our own resources are 
quite sufficient, and we do not desire to be a burthen to the 
people of the mother country.’ The government of the Crown 
says, ‘This must not be; the people whose affairs‘we administer 
must not be relieved from a heavy burthen, because this would 
relieve us from the exercise of a heavy patronage, and make 
you so contented that there would be no merit in conducting 
your affairs.”’ For the last twenty years, the Colonists of North 
America have been expressing their strongest dissatisfaction at 
out management; and, during this time, we have absolutely 
wasted upon them in Parliamentary grants, without any regard 
to the loss we sustain by the monopoly we give them of our 
markets, a sum equal, including .grants for fortifications and 
water communications, to at least ten millions sterling. It is 
very probable, considering the sinister interests and deep pre- 
judices which are involved in this expenditure, that it will take 
at least ten years more to bring the Executive and Legislative 
Government of Great Britain to its senses ; within which time, 
some five millions more wiil have been wasted. Should the 
timber monopoly be persevered in during the same time, which 
is very likely, then a sum, from first to last, will have to be 
added on this account, equal to above thirty-six millions; so 
that altogether, our ignorance, our prejudices, and our corrup- 
tion, will have cost us abuve fifty millions, before this darling 
job is finally got rid of. 

The Australian Colonies cost the nation, as already stated, 
near four hundred thousand pounds per annum, (395,464/), 
besides the expenditure of local resources to the prodigious 
amount, for such countries, of upwards of two hundred and 
sixty thousand pounds per annum, (264,559/.); making a 
total -expenditure exceéding six hundred and sixty thousand 
pounds, (660,023/.). The free inhabitants of Australia are anxious 
for a representative assembly. It may safely be predicted, that 
under the management of a popular assembly, a revenue 
exceeding two hundred and sixty thousand pounds per annum 
would be far more than adequate to defray the charges of 
administering the government, whether civil or military, of sixty 
or seventy thousand persons, who have no internal enemy that 
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can disturb their tranquillity, and no external one within ten 
thousand miles that can cause them a moment's uneasiness. 
As long as these Colonies are preserved as penal settlements, the 
expenditure on their account ought to be confined to the 
charge of transporting the convicts; which by the official 
statement appears to be about a hundred thousand pounds, 
(106,145/.). The expense of maintaining the convicts afterwards, 
might safely be left to those who required their labour, pro- 
vided their number were limited to the effectual demand for 
them. As to their punishment, the being forcibly expatriated 
and reduced to virtual slavery for seven, or fourteen years, 
or life, ouglit surely to be deemed adequate to any crime 
for which banishment is to be inflicted. Should this.prin- 
ciple be acted upon, a national saving amounting to. near 
three hundred thousand pounds a+year would be effected. 

Ceylon affords a local revenue of 475,663/. But this is not 
enough for its administration, and England, as before mentioned, 
is called upon for an additional sum of no less than 113,340/. ; 
so that the whole expenditure amounts to the enormous sum of 
588,903/, There is no country that could be governed more 
economically than Ceylon, did the disposition to economize 
exist. There is no internal or external enemy to apprehend ; 
for the timid population has been unresisting for fifteen years, 
the island is sea-girt, and has no neighbourhood that is not 
British. It has been shown that its administration is twice as 
expensive as that of the East-India Company, without bein 
one half so respectable. Let Ceylon by all means be seneand 
to the territories of the East-India Company ; whereby England 
will be relieved from a sum exceeding one hundred thousand 
pounds per annum, and the oppressed natives at the same 
time unburthened of taxation to the extent of some two 
hundred thousand pounds per annum, while their agricultural 
and commercial industry will have some chance given them of 
rising Lo a level with those of their Indian neighbours, There 
is no pretext, except the love of extravagant expenditure and 
jobbing, for making Ceylon a government distinct and inde- 
pendent from that of our other East-Indian possessions. The 
soil, the- climate, the national products, and the people, with 
their manners, institutions, religion, and language, make it only 
one of the many provinces of the great Indian empire. An offset in 
the way of deputy, of the Governor-General of Bengal, under 
the protection of a moderate detachment of the Indian army, 
would administer its affairs economically ; and in. truth. the 
were so administered during the first seven years of- Britis 
possession. 
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The Cape of Good Hope ought to have a representative 
government; and then a sum of near a hundred and forty 
thousand pounds sterling, its present local revenue, ought to 
be adequate to every legitimate purpose of civil and military 
administration. The present scale of expenditure is shameful, 
and such as no representative government would tolerate. The 
reader, from a few specimens, will be able to form a tolerable 
estimate of this. The cost of the civil government exceeds 
thirty-five thousand pounds, the revenue departments exceed 
thirteen thousand, and the judicial forty-five thousand, while 
the ecclesiastical establishments come to near: ten thousand. 
The whole military charges are defrayed by Great Britain. The 
spirit of conquest and Colonie! aggrandizement, has lately infected 
the miserable government of the Cape of Good Hope ; and tens 
of thousands of square miles of desert have been annexed to our 
possessions, which will add to our expenditure, but neither to 
our resources nor our security. 

There are no Colonial establishments belonging to the Crown, 
which have proved more expensive, in proportion to the use 
derived from them, than those in Tropical Africa. Exclusive ot 
St. Helena and Ascension, the annual expenditure on them by 
Great Britain is represented in the Parliamentary Paper at 
nearly fifty-three thousand per annum, (52,787/.) ; but this is 
evidently underrating it, ‘for the whole amount of naval expen- 
diture is given at no more than 1,500/. Sierra Leone, after a 
nursing of fifty years, ought to be able to govern itself like one of 
the Hanse towns; and would no doubt prosper exceedingly under 
the Burgomastership of the most eminent feller of timber, or 
collector of cam-wood, the inhabitants should fix upon. The 
militia, with the protection derivable from the presence of British 
ships of war on the coast, would be sufficient for security ; 
and such offsets and out-quarters as this was not suflicient for, 
should be withdrawn. We have lately added Fernando Po and 
Ascension to our other establishments. Both of these are evi- 
dently superfluous; and by abandoning them, an immediate 
oes of near twenty thousand per annum, (19,697/.), would be 
effected. . 

Without venturing to question the utility, or the justice, or 
the policy of retaining Gibraltar, all of which, however, were 
questioned by so considerable an authority as Lord Chatham, it 
may be safely said that if this military post be necessary, the 
neighbouring ones of Malta and the lonian islands must be 
superfluous; and the more so since the establishment of 
an independent State in Greece, allied by its interests and 
necessities to Great Britain, The effect of our government 
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in Malta has been to produce a great deal of just discontent 
among the native inhabitants ; who seem, with few exceptions, 
to be excluded from all offices of trust, honour, or profit, 
which they have the mortification to see jobbed away among 
men who are strangers to their language, manners, and religion. 
Great Britain expends nothing upon the civil government 
of Malta; but its own large revenue of upwards of a hundred 
and twenty-four thousand pounds (124,442/.), seems to be 
most recklessly squandered by the British executive. On a 
population of one hundred and twenty thousand, there are 
expended for the executive civil government above forty 
thousand pounds per annum, (40,661/.); for the revenue 
departments above three thousand, (3,108/.); for judicial 
and police establishments, near twenty thousand (19,305/.) ; 
and for the surveying departments, in an island of a hundred 
square miles surface, every inch of which has been well 
known since the time of the Carthaginians, and of which 
the best part of the geil has been imported and consequently 
weighed, between eight and nine thousand per annum, (8,762/.). 
As a set-off for this extravagance, however, it is found that 
the whole expenditure for ecclesiastical and school establish- 
ments, for a Catholic population of one hundred and twenty 
thousand, amounts to 101/. 2s, 103d.; being the salary of one 
decently paid English curate. Under the same head there 
is found for the Protestant church-going population of the 
setttements in Australia, whose number is little more than 
half the population of Malta, an annual expenditure approaching 
to five-and-twenty thousand per annum (24,860/.), besides huge 
tracts of reserved lands. All this is very much after the 
fashion of Ireland*. 

Of the local revenue of the Ionian islands, there is, as already 
stated, no return; but it seems to be adequate to discharge 
the whole expense of civil government, as there is no claim 
made upon this account on Great-Britain. The Ionian islands 
ought to be left to govern themselves ; and if they desire 
protection from us, a single frigate will afford as much as, in 
their very favourable situation, can possibly be either necessary 
or useful to them. This would relieve Great Britain of an 
annual charge of near a hundred thousand pounds, and 
relieve the [onian islanders from having their affairs administered 
by the Horse-Guards after the fashion of a conquered province. 
The inutility of Heligoland seems admitted on all hands. Its 
cost to the nation is set down at 862/. The abandonment of 
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* The abuses in Malta have at length, in consequence of the exertions 
of the press, been noticed at the Colonial Office. 
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Malta, the Ionian islands, and Heligoland, would produce a 
saving of upwards of two hundred thousand pounds per annum, 
(205,266/.) ; a sum well worth the consideration of a reforming 
ministry. : 

The protection and extension which the military and maritime 
stations give to our commerce, have been much boasted of. In 
so far as protection is concerned, the character of such fortified 
rocks as Gibraltar and Malta, and they are by far the best of 
the class, is easily understood. They are fleets immoveably 
moored, in situations supposed to be favourable for affording 
protection to trade ; and their utility will be determined by the 
necessity which exists for them, and the amount of the expense 
at which they are maintained. In the neighbourhood of 
civilized nations, provoking as they necessarily do, national 
jealousy and exciting national antipathies, they may be looked 
upon, for the most part, as worse than useless. In the neigh- 
bourhood of barbarous or uncivilized nations, their value may be 
easily understood. The value of two or three such rocks as 
Gibraltar or Malta, on the coast of China, would be obvious 
enough ; but even in this case, they ought to be made to pay 
their own expenses. In lieu of such stations, we have at 
present moored in the estuary of one of the Chinese rivers 
a large fleet. of merchant ships, by means of which a com- 
merce is effected with the Chinese empire which takes off 
anhually the products of British or Anglo-Indian industry 
to the amount of some four millions sterling. It may 
be safely asserted that no ten British Colonies of the Crown, 
nor all our military and maritime stations put together, effect so 
much in forwarding the national commerce, as this very simple 
contrivance, which has the further advantage of not costing the 
nation a single shilling. 

According to the sketch now given, the following retrench- 
ments might, not rashly or immediately, but in due time, be 
effected in our Colonial expenditure. 

Retrenchments from civil and military expenditure, for the £ 

Sugar Colonies - 8s . os - - - 871,985 
Ditto, for North-American Colonies - - - ~ 425,562 
Ditto, for the Australian Colonies - - - 289,319 
Ditto, for Ceylon - - - 113,340 
Ditto, for the Cape of Good Hope - - 97,222 
Ditto, for the settlements in Tropical Africa - 19,697 
Ditto, for military and naval stations what - 205,266 


Total £ 2,022,391 


If to the total sum here stated, be added the saving which 
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would accrue from the abolition of the Colonial monopolies, 

* namely 2,718,976/., the total benefit which would ultimately 
accrue to the nation from acting on the principles explained in 

+ the course of this article, may be estimated at upwards of four 
millions seven hundred thousand per annum, (4,741,367/,); and 
this too without any reference to the share which the Colonies 
ought to bear of the general metropolitan establishments, or 
of the naval and military dead weight. 

The reader may desire to see how such matters are managed, 
under the Republican institutions of the Anglo-Americans. 
What in the official language of the Americans, are called 
‘ Territories,’ are strictly Colonies, sent out by the old States ; 
and of these there existed in 1833 three, namely Michigan, 
Arkansas, and Florida. The civil expenditure on these ‘ Terri- 
tories,’ was 52,818 dollars, to which however ought to be added 
a sum of 4,320 dollars paid as compensation to their three 
delegates to Congress; making the whole amount to 57,138 
dollars or about twelve thousand pounds, no very extravagant 
charge for the administration of above a hundred thousand 
persons. The most expensive of these ‘ Territories’ may be 
given as an example of the details, which are thus stated in- 
the official documents.— 


Michigan Territory. 

Governor - - - - - - 2,000 
Four Judges, at 1200 dollars each - - - - 
Secretary . - - - ling . 
Contingent cxpenses - . etl, - 
Compensation and mileage of the members of the Legislative 

Council, pay of officers of the Council, fuel, stationery, 

printing, &c. r és - - 4 é - 11,448 
Delegates to Congress, at eight dellars per day x - - 1,440 


— — 


Total dollars 21,038* 


Here is a charge of between four and five ‘thousand 
pounds; not an extravagant sum for the government of a 
population which is rapidly advancing, and which, in reality, 
amounted to thirty-one thousand by the census taken three 
years before the period of the statement. The British Colony 
of Prince Edward’s Island, with neatly the same population 
as Michigan, costs the mother country yearly for its civil 
establishments 4,710/., besides 12,3837. from local taxation, 
making a total expenditure of 17,093/.; so that in fact its 





* American Treasury Statements, 1834. 
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government costs near four times as much as that of the 
American Colony, Of such Colonies as are now described, 
the Americans have had, from first to last, no less than four- 
teen; eleven of which. have received the rank of Sovereign 
States. The object of the Americans is to raise their Colonies 
to the rank of independent States ;—the object of the English, 
is to hold Colonies in a state of dependence and spend money 
on them, the recipients of the said money being manifestly the 
directors of the project. The expense incurred by the Ametican 
government for the stipport of its Colonial establishments is 
trifling. Not so the revenue which it derives either from its pre- 
sent ‘Territories, or those States which were recently ‘ Territories.’ 
It is in these that are situated the public lands; the sale of 
which has brought to the American exchequer, for some years 
back, a round sum of three millions of dollars per annum ; 
being equal to more than fifty times the charge of maintaining 
the administration of the ‘ Territorial’ establishments. 

But there are other lights in which the management of the 
Americans may be exhibited to very great advantage, when 
contrasted with our own Colonial management. In 1834, the 
total expenditure of the American Federal Government, Civil, 
Naval, and Military, exclusive of the public debt, which was in 
that year extinguished by payment of the whole balance of 
capital due, was 18,506,912 dollars or 3,932,715/. sterling. This 
was for a population which, including Indians, by the Censas 
of 1830 was 13,243,407, and in 1834 must have been at 
the very least fourteen millions. The Government of the British 
Colonies, with fewer than four millions of inhabitants, costs, even 
by the imperfect Official showing, 4,630,683/., being near seven 
hundred thousand pounds more than the total American expen- 
diture, Each British Colonist, according to this view, costs 
near 23s.; and each American citizen about 5s. 7d., or one fourth 
partas much. This, however, obviously gives an unfair view 
of the American expenditure, because it includes a great naval 
expenditure, of which, with the exception of a sum of fifty thou- 
sand pounds or thereabouts, there is no notice taken in our 
Colonial expénditure. But the naval expenditure of the United 
States amounted in 1833 to 3,956,370 dollars; which de- 
ducted from the whole expenditure, will leave 2,667,002/. 
sterling, to be compared with the British Colonial expenditure, 
of 4,630,683/, minus the naval expenditure of fifty thousand 
pounds. This will make the real excess of the British ex- 
penditure near two millions per annum, and show that the 
actual expense of the general government of the American Union, 
exceeds the expenditure wre the mother country on Colonies 
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alone, by the sum of no more than 352,698/. Then as to the 
details, the comparison will appear yet more remarkable. 
Our Colonial military establishments cost the mother country, 
according to the Official Return, very nearly two millions 
a-year, (1,920,287/.), without including the recruiting service, 
half-pay, or General staff. In the same year, 1833, the American 
military charges, including army, ordnance, fortifications, and 
recruiting establishments, with the charges of the non-effective 
as well as the effective force, and the arming and equipping of 
the militia, cost 5,594,953 dollars, equal to 1,188,928/. IF to 
the British military expenditure be added the sums which are 
taken from the Colonial revenue, even as they are imperfectly 
given in the Returns, it will turn out that the military expenditure 
of Great Britain upon her Colonies is more than double the 
entire military expenditure of the United States. Now the 
American regular army is not inconsiderable; there is an ex- 
tensive General Staff, an Engineer Corps, a Military Academy, 
an Ordnance Department, four regiments of artillery, seven 
regiments of infantry, and a regiment of dragoons; besides 
the equipment of a large militia. 1t will perhaps be said, 
that the military defence of the United States is much easier 
than that of the British Colonies. This is so far true, as the 
compact States of the Union are more easy of defence than the 
widely dispersed and scattered Colonies of England. But still 
there are many causes in operation to counterbalance this 
superiority on the part of the Union. Almost every Colony of 
England is defensible by the English navy ; and if on the one 
hand the English Colonies contain an Asiatic or Negro popula- 
tion, the territory of the American Union on the other hand con- 
tains many unfriendly Indian tribes, and a population of two 
millions and a half of Negro Slaves, very properly, ripe for rebellion. 
If the North-American Colonies of England have a long line of 
frontier on which to apprehend the hostility of the Americans, 
the Americans of course have equally to apprehend the hostility 
of England on the same frontier ; and they have, over and above 
this, to guard themselves on their Southern frontier, from the 
possible attacks of the new republics which have risen out of the 
Spanish Colonies. The real truth is that America is sub- 
stantially protected, not by a professional soldiery, but by the 
courage of its citizens, their attachment to their institutions, and . 
“determination to maintain them. The case is very different in- 
deed, with the English Colonies. The great mass of the 
population consists, not of British-born subjects in the full 
enjoyment of free institutions, but of conquered foreign 
Europeans, of feeble Asiatics, or descendants of African negroes, 
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only half emancipated from slavery. The great bulk of such a 
poprflation can have neither the courage nor the desire, either to 
stand by the present order of things, or to protect itself against 
foreign invasion; and therefore internal tranquillity, and security 
from foreign ugression, can only be maintained by the aid of a 
regular army. The obvious disadvantage on our side, is only to 
be mitigated by the abandonment of useless Colonies, and by 
bestowing liberal institutions upon those which remain. 

After what has been stated throughout this article, —and pro- 
bably it has been stated to the public for the first time so cir- 
cumstantially,—the reader will be satisfied of the vast and over- 
whelming abuses which exist in our Colonial administration, 
and the prodigious pecuniary loss to which the public, foolishly 
fancying itself all the while a gainer, is yearly subjected through 
the mismanagement of the Colonies. But there is still another 
evil arising out of the Colonial administration, which merits ob- 
servation. And thisis, the malign influence of the Colonies upon 
our liberties and domestic government, through the patronage 
and power which they throw into the hands of the Executive. 
Nearly two-fifths of our military expenditure, as has been 
already shown, is caused by the Colonies; and so much do 
the Horse-Guards look upon the Colonies as their own, that for 
years back, they have been in the habit of naming almost every 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor for near forty Colonies,—a 
patronage, for the vesting of which in the Horse Guards, there 
does not appear a wiit more reason, than for vesting it with the 
Twelve Judges, the Bench of Bishops, or the Victualling Office. 
The Colonial Secretary possesses a vast patronage; he has, nomi- 
nally at least, the naming of every Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor, of every Commander-in-Chief, of all the Judges and 
Law Officers, of the Colonial Secretaries, and of the whole 
Ecclesiastical establishment, (which now includes four Bishops), 
together with Collectors, (sometimes drawing enormous salaries 
in England and performing their duties by deputy), Post-masters, 
Stipendiary Magistrates, Master-Attendants, &c. &c. These, 
however, are only the great or considerable prizes; and the 
Colonial Office not unfrequently condescends to appoint such 
functionaries as Vendue-masters, School-masters, Land-sur- 
veyors, and Custom- House officers. Of the Civil Expenditure 
of upwards of four hundred and any 4 thousand pounds, made 
as Parliamentary grants, above three hundred thousand consists 
of the pay and allowances of Civil Establishments, the offices 
of which are in the gift of the Colonial Secretary. The 

atronage of this officer is of course placed under some restraint 
in Colonies having Representative Legislatures; but in the 
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conquered Colonies, subject to the Legislation of the Crown, 
he has it all his own way, either by naming to office directly 
from England, or indirectly, in the Colonies, through his 
representative the Governor. Now of these Crown Colonies 
there are about twenty; of which the gross yearly revenue at 
the disposal of the Minister exceeds a million and a half 
sterling, (1,547,300/.). As an example, the revenue of Ceylon 
is put down at above four hundred and seventy-five thousand 
pounds, (475,563/.). Here, the Colonial Secretaty names the 
Governor, all the Members of the Council, the: three Judges, all 
the Law Officers, all the clergy, and the entire Civil establish- 
ment. 

The evil influence of the Colonies is, however, by no means 
confined to the patronage which a wasteful and A fa expen- 
diture places in the hands of the Executive. The possessors of 
the Colonial monopolies, are, as might be expected, the steady 
opponents of all Reform. The interests of this class in bad 
government, are represented by the extent of the Monopoly- 
tax which they are the instruments of levying upon the people ; 
and which in this article has been very modcrately estimated 
at above two millions seven hundred thousand per annum. It 
can hardly be necessary to remind the reader, that’ the parties 
here referred to, are the West-India quondam slave-holders, and 
the troublesome and noisy Shipping interest.» These are to be 
seen, through their agents or their committees, browbeating 
and intimidating all ministries disposed to liberality, and through 
their representatives in both Houses of Parliament, aided by 
the representatives of the Corn monopolists, voting and de- 
claiming against every popular measure. Adam Smith, writing 
seventy years ago,—and what he then stated is equally true now, 
and has been ever since,—observed, that ‘ under the present 
system of management, Great Britain derives nothing but loss 
from the dominion which she assumes over her Colonies.’ 
The peace establishment of the Colonies in his time,- amounted 
to the pay of twenty regiments of foot, with artillery, stores, and 
a ‘considerable naval force. But this, he says, ‘was the 
smallest part of what the dominion of the Colonies cost the 
mother country... He debits them with nearly the whole ex- 
pense of the Spanish war of 1739, and with the 90,000,000/. 
which the Seven Years’ war, exclusively a colonial quarrel, cost 
the nation. In our times the peace ns atone without any in- 
crease in the number of our Colonies, have, in every department, 
been at least doubled, while the share’ of war expenses of 
the American and French contests, incurred through them, has 
been most exorbitant. ‘ Great Britain,’ says Smith, ‘is perhaps 
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since the world began, the only state which, as it has extended 
its empire, has only increased its expense, without once aug- 
menting its resources.’ Has this resulted from generosity or 
magnanimity? By no means, but from sheer incapacity. The 
Colonies, when founded, had nothing to pay ; and when they 
became rich, and had popular governments, they declined, 
although much urged thereto by tongue, fire, and bayonet, onl 

the more. Whenever there has been any thing to be had, 
and an unresisting population, as in the cases of Hindostan, 
Ceylon,:and Malta,—Great Britain, like Spain ,and Austria, - 
although a more enlightened tax-gatherer, has exacted to the 
uttermost farthing, though from extravagance, corruption, 
or malversation, the tribute has never reached the public 
treasury. : 

Such is a naked but true representation of those Colonial 
Establishments which the vulgar, in understanding not less 
than in station, have long fancied to contribute so materially 
to the commercial wealth and naval strength of England. It is 

uite obvious, that instead of doing either the one or the other, 
Fa are among the heaviest burfhens which press upon our 
industry, and among the chief obstacles that. obstruct the 
improvement of our institutions. .We are a people who band 
ourselves together, to seek general poverty and not wealth; or 
at all events, who make over our government to the hands of 
those who have private interests in effecting the same-result. 
Let a Committee be by all means appointed, on the very first 
day of the ensuing Session, to inquire into our Colonial Ex- 
penditure and management. Let every Member of it, as soon 
as he is named, peruse the present article with the Official 
Papers before him, and endeavour either to refute its allega- 
tions, or failing so to do, to act honestly and steadily up to its 
suggestions. 





Arr. II.—Visit to Alexandria; Damascus, and Jerusalem, during 
the successful Campaign of Ibrahim Pasha. By Edward Hogg, 
M. D.—2 vols. Saunders and Otley. 1835. 


REAT interest is associated with all the places visited by 
Dr. Hogg, and to those who are anxious of obtaining clear, 
minute, and literal information concerning them, these volumes 
will be of no inconsiderable service. Modern travellers are in 
general so accustomed to ‘embellish’ and to over-load their 
pages with private impertinences, ornamental flourishes, de- 
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scriptive rhapsodies, and fanciful speculations, that it is hardly 
possible to distinguish the country and the people amidst the 
mass of egotistical words. The reader cannot see through the 
author, and the author continually thrusts himself in the way. 
Little or nothing of this kind occurs in Dr. Hogg’s unaffected 
narrative ; although, from its free and epistolary style, he con- 
tinually speaks of himself. In doing this, however, he is never 
offensive, and seems a patient rather than an agent in the scenes 
and events he describes. His principle is the converse of that 
adopted by Alphonse de Lamartine in his recently published 
‘ Pilgrimage to the Holy Land.’ No philosophy, it must be 
confessed, no intentional poetry, no sentiment, no eloquence, no 
elaborate antiquarianism, no fatiguing historical digressions, no 
eternal botanizing and moralizing, will be found in these pages 
of Dr. Hogg. They derive their interest solely from being a 


faithful account of many things interesting in themselves, and 
are devoted to the plain unvarnished statement of such facts 
as came under the writer’s observation. They owe everything 
to truth, and nothing to authorship. 

Dr. Hogg and a friend who travelled with him, were provided 
by Mohammed Ali, the Pasha of Egypt, with a firm4n, which 
gave them great facilities for visiting places they would other- 


wise have been obliged to avoid. This firmin carried them 
safely through Syria, which was completely in subjection to the 
troops of [brahim Pasha at that time; it gained them admission 
wherever they wished to go, and even enabled them to press 
men and cattle into their service. On the whole, they suffered 
very few annoyances beyond those incidental to the climate; 
the Christian convents frequently affording them a hospitable 
shelter; and when they were obliged to sleep in the open air, 
they were never attacked, and soon lost even the apprehension 
of any such danger during the prosecution of their journey. 
There is one political question advocated by Dr. Hogg, which 
is worthy of consideration. The Turkish empire is_rapidly on 
the decline, and the power of the Pasha of Egypt is as rapidly 
rising. As tle government of the latter, though despotic, is 
better than that of the Turkish power; as he is anxious for 
civilization, improvement, and toleration, and would willing! 
enter into extensive trade and amicable alliance with England ; 
Dr. Hogg is strongly of opinion that it would -be wise of 
England to give up tha Turkish relations and side with the 
Pasha. ‘The important changes that have lately taken place,’ 
make it likely, the author says, that Egypt ‘may once more 
resume its place among civilized nations.’ So recently as 1833, 
when Lord Ponsonby left Naples for Constantinople, the British 
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gence did not appreciate these changes, but looked on 
ohammed Ali merely asa refractory Pasha. At present, both 
Christians and Moslems are tired of the oppressions of the 
Turkish government, and would joyfully receive any foreign 

wer that would govern them more leniently, and with more 

neficial arrangements. Dr. Hogg earnestly exhorts England 
to a due consideration of Oriental reform, and wishes that those 
‘who rule the destinies of our country, could be aroused from: 
their perilous apathy,’ to a sense of the true position of things 
in the East, ‘ere the war trump shall proclaim, that a new 
irruption from the frozen regions of the north has again obtained 
possession of the garden of the world.’ 


‘ Then would they feel the necessity of changing, without delay, 
their feeble policy, and perceive the wisdom of aiding, with the whole 
weight of British influence, the extensive, but hitherto ill-directed 
efforts of the ruler of Egypt for the improvement of his states. We 
can now no longer be deceived by the shallow fallacy that the sem- 
blance of independence secured to the Turkish empire by her potent 
neighbour is intended to be permanent. Either the boundaries that 
confine the.great northern leviathan myst be enlarged, and that in a 
direction hazardous to the stability of our own oriental possessions, or. 
the new empire which has so suddenly grown up, and is so rapidly 
advancing in Egypt, must, by close alliance, and efficient support, be 
rendered an effectual barrier against future encroachment.’—vol. i. p. 
12, 


~ As concerns Turkey and Egypt, would not the true policy be 
to ae both, in everything that was good, and énter into no 


quarrels? “Turkey may make an effort beyond redingotes, and 
once more ‘ former la droite de P'armée de Pologne*.’ On the 
other hand, if civilisation could be extended over Syria, Palestine, 
and Egypt; all of which are in the possession of the Pasha, and 
also over Arabia, where he exercises a ‘ preponderating influ- 
ence,’ the advantage of an alliance with England would certainly 
be great to all parties. The ancient commercial road to India 
might again be securely traversed ; and valuable productions of 
Syria, as well as from the centre of Africa by means of the Nile, 
might readily be exchanged for European merchandise. Such 
are the opinions ef Dr. Hogg; and_ it is to be hoped that 
the instinctive love ‘ntatlainad by the Tories for the Russian 
Autocrat, will not be able to prevent a timely discussion of the 
question. 





* « En passant d Bucharest, les officiers tures paroissoient fort animés ; ils 
disoient & un officier franggis qui se trouvait dans cette ville : ‘les Francais 
verront de quoi nous sommes.capables. Nous formons la droite de l’armée 
de Pologne, nous nous montrerons dignes d’étre loués par l’Empereur Na- 
poléon.”—50?me Bulletin de la Grande-Armée, Varsovie, le 14 janvier 1807. 

VOL, xx1v.— Westminster Review. D 
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The account of the Sapphire Grot recently discovered in the 
island of Capri, is interesting. The author went by land from 
Messina to Catania, and describes Sicily, as all travellers do, to 
be a paradise of natural richness and beauty, with a starving 
and thinly scattered population. He was particularly struck 
with the luxuriant vegetation on the lava soil at the base of 
mount Etna. , 


* As we approached Catania, and consequently traversed the widely 
expanded base of Mount Etna, the road continually crossed streams of 
lava that had formerly descended from the mountain to the sea. 
These, in their windings, often assumed the forms of roimantic, irre- 
gular glens of the highest picturesque beauty. The surfaces of some 
of the streams having, by decomposition, become capable of cultiva- 
tion, had been sown with corn, and planted with vines, orange, and 
fig trees. Others, again, of more recent formation, exhibited huge 
craggy masses, alternating with hollows and picturesque crevices ; 
among whieh sprung up luxuriant groups of Indian figs, mingled with 
the slender branches and delicate blossoms of the graceful oleander, 
while several species of brilliant yellow flowers, interspersed with rich 
tufts of pink valerian, in full bloom, covered with splendid garlands 
this smiling wilderness.’ : 

‘ Neither in a state of wildness nor culture did l ever before see 
nature assume so rich and varied an aspect. Here were proofs of 
that system of destruction and reproduction which is constantly going 
forward; and by these we are convinced that compensation is one of 
her immutable laws. Inert masses of matter are subjected by contact 
to the influence of chemical affinity; in certain situations volcanic 
explosions are the result, and these spread devastation around ; but 
when time has decomposed the semi-vitrified surface of this new 
stratum, and by producing fresh combinations, has developed the 
fertilizing principle it contains, the barren waste is converted into’a 
flowery paradise, and the arid desert into a fruitful Eden.’ 

‘ As we proceeded, the fertility of the soil in every direction was 
strikingly luxuriant. Here and there orange groves presented speci- 
mens of trees larger than any I had before seen, and the level districts 
were on every side covered with vines, now beginning to make their 
first shoot. ‘The latter are here universally cut down to within six 
inches of the ground, a mode of cultivation which accounts for the 
superior strength and excellence of Sicilian wines.’—vol. i. p. 29. 


Dr. Hogg complains of having narrowly escaped being de- 
voured by fleas, which he judges ‘from their size’ to have 
belonged to the ‘elephant species.’ The accounts of his morbid 
moods, petty annoyances of dirt and bad smelts, and various 
fits of sea-sickness, had better have been omitted. As to the 
latter subject, it is especial bad taste in any traveller who 
introduces it; since those who are liable to be similarly affected, 
have an antipathy to the reminiscence; those who are not 
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accustomed to be so affected, have no sympathy with the 

account; and those who never cross the sea, are in a state of 

apathy to the question. Various trivialities of this kind, which 

are well ‘enough in private correspondence, cannot but be 

considered supererogatory by the - general reader, and may 

niga occasion many to wish that the author had condensed 
is two volumes into one. 

During ‘the author’s stay at Malta, he was introduced to 
Lady Georgiana Wolff, whose residence ‘was situated on the 
margin of the Quarantine Harbour.’ Her husband was gone 
‘on a journey through Persia to India, in quest, As it was said, 
of the lost tribes of Israel.’ . Dr. Hogg adds, that ‘he is univer- 
sally represented, by those who know him, as a man of powerful 
intellect, of fearless enthusiasm, and of unconquerable energy ; 
sincere in his intentions, and disinterested in his proceedings.’ 
His success, it is to be presumed, may therefore be confidently 
anticipated. 

The author found the population of Valetta very noisy, living 
much in the open air, ae in beggars, priests, and saints, 
all in picturesque costumes. There dre a great many churches, 
and a constant chiming of bells. The custom of sitting in 
rocking chairs, with the description of a whole family rocking 
during a morning call that was paid them, is laughable enough. 
Passing over the author’s renewed attack of sea-sickness on 
leaving Malta, his complaints .of ‘irksome monotony,’ ‘ bad 
accommodation’ at sea, [what did he expect ?], ‘ wearisome calm, 
disagreeable storm, during which a fowl escaped from the hen- 
coop and committed suicide; unsafe cargo, fever, rheumatism,’ 
and ‘ hypocondriacal reflections,’ the reader at length finds Dr. 
Hogg safe landed at Alexandria. 

The harbour was full of shipping» some, two hundred vessels 
of various size and build, from different nations; and a fleet of 
ten sail, in the service of the Pasha of Egypt, was standing out 
to sea, under the expectation of speedily falhing in with certain 
ships of war belonging to the Sultan, which were said to have 
reached the Dardanelles. There had been ‘illuminations and 
rejoicings’ in the city, ‘to celebrate the event of the Pasha 
having taken Acre by assault. The description of Alexandria 
from the sea, is picturesque and true ; though some may possibly 
have heard it before. 

There is no country where accounts of Eastern magnificence 
find so ready an ear as in England.. When a ‘ Bazaar’ was 
first opened in London, hundreds of carriages daily surrounded 
its doors, and thousands of visitors promenaded within its walls, 
The very name of ‘ Bazaar,’ with reference to the — 

D 
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countries, conveyed, and still conveys, the idea of hetero- 
geneous magnificence. It presents to the imagination a crowd 
of Turks, Persians, Egyptians, and people from all countries, 
attired in glittering vests of rich stuffs and many-coloured silks, 
with long pipes in their hands, great beards on their chins, 
and ancient countenances of swarthy .gravity, perambulating 
among superb heaps of goods, dark furs, costly brocades, 
jewels in profusion from ‘Ormus or from Ind,’ and aromatic 
spices ; behind which are seated the turban-crowned venders 
in cross-legged repose and dignified silence, with lovely women 
attractively attired, standing in eastern grace and glory by 
their sides ; while over all the scene, rich perfumes and a deep 
tone of colour, as from the hand of Rembrandt, create a spell of 
imposing grandeur and inexhaustible wealth. Let the true 
state of the case be now given by Dr. Hogg. 


‘ The principal Frank merchants reside in a large species of house 
called an Okella, of which there are several. These consist each of a 
huge, ugly fabric of two stories, raised round a square court, which is 
usually littered with empty casks, packing cases, and similar lumber. 
A gallery surrounds each story, giving access to the different dwellings 
into which it is divided. There is generally but one entrance below, 
and when closed the Okella is thus converted into a kind of fortress ; 
an advantage, which when the persons and property of Europeans 
were less secure in the east than at present,-no doubt gave rise to this 
mode of building.’ 

‘The brilliant allusions connected in Europe with the name of 
‘* Bazaar,” are quickly dissipated by the sight of those of Alexandria. 
More than half the town is occupied by these narrow, dark, unpaved 
alleys, lined on each side with small, ill-furnished shops. A mud- 
platform runs along each side of the bazaar, and upon this the handy- 
craft trades are usually carried on. A mat or carpet is laid on the 
floor of the small square enclosure, open in front, called by courtesy a 
shop; where the proprietor, sitting in a comfortless, constrained, 
cross-legged position, is able to reach any of his wares that may be 
required. A few loose planks, ill put together, often form a shed in 
front, which is sometimes converted into an awning that reaches to 
the opposite shop by old strips of canvas, tattered mats, and other 
refuse.’ , 

Of goods, neither the quantity nor variety exposed for sale is con- 
siderable ; and as the different trades have each, for the most part, 
their separate bazaar, the purchase of a few trifling articles inflicts on 
a stranger both trouble and loss of time. These inconvenient alleys 
are usually crowded with people, many of whom look so squalid and 
dirty, that one feels a repugnance even to touch them in passing. In - 
some of the bazaars a sort of auction seems daily going forward, con- 
ducted by a set of men; who walk up and down, exposing for exami- 
nation and sale, sundry articles of merchandise, and continually voci- 
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ferating either the price they require, or that which has been offered.’ 
—vol. i. p. 95. 

The markets of Alexandria are, however, by no means desti- 
tute of luxuries ; some of which, such as figs, apricots, grapes, 
mulberries, &c., are in great abundance. The inhabitants 
are very fond of ices, and ‘large cargoes of snow are regularly 
imported from the mountains of Candia.’ The population of 
the city is estimated at between thirty-six and forty thousand ; 
of which about three thousand are English, Maltese, and Ionians, 
and nearly two thousand more are French, Germans, Swiss, 
Italians, , Austrians, Neapolitans, Sardinians, Spaniards, 
Greeks, Algerines, and Levantines. 

The following description of the succession of passengers in 
front of the hotel where the author resided, is highly graphic. 

‘ Military officers frequently passed on horseback, in richly embroi- 
dered uniforms, with an ornament on each breast, either simply of 
wrought silver, or composed of diamonds, according to their grade ; 
always with one or two “running footmen” in long blue cotton 
vests, and white turbans, preceding their horses, and often followed 
by two others, whose dresses had a mgre military cast. Sometimes 
groups of soldiers lounged by, shabbily habited in dingy red jackets 
and trowsers, with a cap of the same colour ;—many of them tall, 
well-grown men, of every variety of complexion, ill-dressed, bare 
legged, and almost shoeless. Then came strings of camels, carrying 
skins of water, loads of merchandise, and indeed every thing that re- 
quires transport, for wheeled carriages are never used for such pur- 
poses here. People of all classes and countries passed by mounted on 
donkeys, which supply the place of hackney-coaches, together with 
Arab women carrying on their heads water jars, or large shallow 
baskets, containing bread, and other articles, for gale. These are 
dressed only in a long and full blue cotton garment, with a piece of 
the same material thrown over the head, one corner of which, held in 
the mouth, performs the office of a veil, or, more frequently, their 
ugliness is concealed by a long blue face cloth, ornamented at the top 
with coloured beads. They are usually tall and well-formed, but 
those of the lower class,—who sometimes leave their faces uncovered, 
have a frightful blue ornament tattooed beneath the lower lip,—a 
dirty, olive complexion, and altogether a disgusting, squalid appear- 
ance. Now and then women of the better class passed along, shrouded 
from head to foot in capacious black silk wrappers, while a narrow 
white veil, reaching from the top of the nose to the feet, by allowing 
the eyes only to be seen, produced a hideous ghostlike aspect. These 
portly dames, whose voluminous wrappings, and waddling gait, when 
on foot, give them the appearance of walking woolsacks, were often 
mounted astride on donkeys, their feet placed in short stirrups, and 
their awkward-looking, elevated saddles, as well as the backs of the 
animals they rode, covered with rich carpets. An attendant. held the 
oridle, and one or two others followed, according to their rank, 
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Negroes of both sexes were frequently mingled with the crowd, some 
of them smartly dressed, with gay red turbans, while others looked as 
if devoted to a life of laborious slayery, or of abject destitution. The 
scene was now and then diversified by groups of picturesque beggars, 
often surrounded by numerous children, all nearly in a state of nudity, 
and many, partially or totally blind ;—these moved slowly along, con- 
stantly repeating, in a piteous tone, their importunate supplications.’ 
—vol. i. p. 97. 

The author visited Cleopatra’s Needles and Pompey’s Pillar, 
of course. He found the ice-plant growing luxuriantly in the 
sandy plain around the latter. He conjectures from the supe- 
rior beauty of the shaft, that it was of ancient Egyptian work- 
manship, and that the base and capital have been subsequently 
executed by less competent artists. His remarks on the new 
canal to Cairo, are wotthy of notice. Dates, groves, and gar- 
dens fall of vines ; orange and fig trees, and bananas, are seen 
everywhere along its banks, plainly showing that nothing but 
water is wanting to turn most of the sterile parts of the country 
into fertility. Just beyond, is the lake Mareotis, now rendered 
salt, and all the country about it desolate, by the English 
having destroyed the mound during the war, and thus left it to 
the ingress of the sea. The inhabitants of these parts are 
wretchedly poor and oppressed ; but a large revenue is collected 
by the bastinado, so that ‘its rulers live in affluence.’ It is 
singular that the state-clergy of our wretchedly poor and op- 
pressed sister country, have never thought of the bastinado as 
a more humane method of enforcing the payment of tythes 
throughout Ireland, than the plan adopted at Rathcormac. 

The author had an audience of Mohammed Ali, and found 
him agreeable, communicative, and unceremonious. 

‘The pasha was simply dressed,—without either embroidery or 
jewels,—and wore a sabre plainly mounted in gold. His stature is 
rather under the middle size,—he does not appear to be more than 
sixty,—is plump, and well-looking,—with dark, restless, piercing eyes, 
—an animated countenance,—and a prepossessing manner. He is 
still fresh and unwrinkled; and although his beard is silvery, it 
adds only a certain dignity to his aspect, without giving him the 
appearance of age. His manner of speaking is quick and lively, he 
laughs often and heartily, and is quite free from that air of solemn 
dulness so characteristic of the Turks, and probably produced by the 
narcotic fumes they perpetually inhale.’—vol. i. p. 134. 

The Pasha spoke freely of his own history, and of having 
raised himself from a low station, wherein he ‘ had not even an 
attendant to light his pipe ;’ of the affairs of Greece, and the 
conquest of Syria then progressing. He advised the travellers 
to adopt the Turkish costume, but assured them they might 
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proceed to Damascus with safety ; was affable and somewhat 
jocose. Altogether the account of him conveys the idea of a 
man of no ordinary capabilities.. But despotism and slavery 
seem to have become a ‘ second nature in the East.’ 

‘ That Egyptian civilisatian advances is evidenced by the excessive 
taxation with which every thing tangible is loaded, so that a reward 
might safely be offered for the suggestion of a new and profitable im- 
post; and as arbitrary power knows no bounds, the lord of the soil 
compels the cultivation of such articles, and such only, as will be most 
profitable to himself ; —purchases the produce at a price fixed by his 
own agents,—shuts his warehouses till the state of the market is 
satisfactory—and then sells for his own individual advantage.—Only 
last year, when a general scarcity prevailed, and the pasha’s granaries 
were overflowing, no corn was allowed to be issued until largely mixed 
with what was damaged and unwholesome ; and this, retailed at an 
extravagant price, the people were compelled by necessity to consume. 
—Thus every thing finds its way into the storehouses and coffers of 
the “‘ magnanimous” pasha—the proprietor of the soil—the monopo- 
lizing merchant—the exclusive manufacturer—the possessor of all. — 
vol. i. p. 186. 


On the taking of Acre, certain bulletins were issued, describing 
in rather inflated language, the clemency of Ibrahim Pasha 
towards the fallen Abdallah; and it is agreeable to see, as 
the author remarks, that the orientals are beginning to consider 
such clemency something worthy of boast. 

The author went fo examine the ruins of ancient Alexandria, 
which are almost buried in sand, and stretch to an enormous 
extent beyond the walls of the modern city. Between the inner 
and outer walls are Arab huts, described as exactly like those 
which may be seen in the Panorama of Thebes painted by 
Mr. Burford, ‘ flat roofed, coated with mud, and huddled toge- 
ther like a cluster of swallow’s nests.’ The country around is 
all one melancholy waste of sand. 

In the district of Lebanon, and there only, the use of bells 
is permitted to Christians. Mount Lebanon abounds in 
minerals ; and coal is found in some ‘parts. The stupidity or 
roguery of the guides prevented the author from taking the 
route towards the Cedars, but he bas supplied some information 
from the diary of a friend who has given an account as dry and 
literal as Dr. Hogg could himself have rendered. There are 
seven large cedars ‘ considered cozval with Solomon ;’ and three 
hundred and forty-three in all. Eden is an hour’s distance 
beyond, and is described by Dr. Hogg’s friend as ‘ an enchanting 
spot.’ ‘Seven churches distinguish the town —pigs run in the 
streets—potatoes grow in the gardens—and bells toll to sum- 
mon the people to devotion,’ ; 
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The same scene was beheld with very different eyes by 
Alphonse de Lamartine; and the description, devoid of his too 
frequent egotism, combines poetry and painting with truth, 


‘Lebanon bears a character which I never beheld in the Alps or 
Mount Taurus ; it is a mixture of the imposing solemnity of lines and 
peaks, with grace of detail and variety of colour. The mountain 
is as solemn as its name ; it presents the Alps under an Asiatic sky, 
plunging their airy summits into the deep serenity of a perpetual 
splendour. Its sides are lost, by the transparency of the air, in the air 
itself, of which they seem to form a part. Nothing is seen but the 
ambient reflection of the sun's rays which envelopes them, and their 
fiery-crests, blended with the purple morning clouds, and floating like 
inaccessible islands among the waves of the firmament. The chain 
unfolds itself to the eye through an extent of sixty leagues, from Cape 
Saidee (Sidon), to the environs of Latakia (the anciént Laodicea), where 
it declines, and allows Mount Taurus to strike its roots in the plains 
of Alexandretta. At one moment we behold the chains of Lebanon 
take an almost perpendicular rise above the sea, with villages and 
large monasteries suspended ‘on their precipices; at another, they 
are seen to. turn off from the shore to form immense gulphs, leaving 
verdant traces or ridges of gilded sand between them and the waves, 
Sails are ploughing these gulphs, and approach the numerous bays 
with which the coast is indented. In no other place does the sea 
assume so blue and sombre a hue; and although rarely free from 
swell, the broad-extended wave rolls in vast folds over sands, and 
reflects the mountains like a spotless mirror. The waves spread along 
the coast a dull, harmonious, yet confusing murmur, which rises 
to the region shaded by vines and carob trees, and fills the open country 
with sonorous animation. On my left is the low coast of Bairout, 
exhibiting a series of small necks of land, decked with verdure, 
and only protected from the waves by a line of rocks and sands 
mostly covered with old ruins. Further on, hillocks of red sand, 
similar to that of the Egyptian deserts, project like a cape, and serve’ 
as a beacon to mariners.’—De Lamartine’s Pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 
vol. i. p. 171. , 


The description of the ruins of Balbec occupies a considerable 
space in the narrative. During the journey to Damascus, 
the author paused to rest at the village of Sergoia, famous for 
its plantations of mulberry-trees. Not being able to gain 
admittance into any house, the party encamped in a ploughed 
field, and all the male population issued forth, and calmly 
seated themselves in a large circle round them, ‘ smoking 
their .pipes with grave composure. There is something 
ridiculous in the quiescence of this scene, and it excites pity 
to think they should all have been driven away by the whips of 
the sheik, because there appears no other reason why they 
should not be sitting there to this day. 
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Dr. Hogg, having given ‘ successful physic’ to various 
individuals, was finally obliged to depart rather abruptly, lest 
‘ the contents of the medicine chest should be taken by storm.’ 
He describes all the country round Zibdany as ‘ highly culti- 
vated and picturesque,’ fine pastures, rivers, plentiful crops and 
much cattle. On the left of the river Barrada, which flows 
onward to Damascus, he discovered a high rocky hill, with 
steps hewn in it, which he conjectures to have been the ancient 
necropolis of Abila. After travelling alternately over barren 
heights and through rich valleys full of vineyards, orchards, 
and clear streams gushing from the sides of the hill, he 
again found himself surrounded -by ‘a dreary waste without 
a sign of vegetation, varied only by irregular masses of rock,’ 
and from an elevation of about a thousand feet, Damascus is 
seen below, ‘at the distance of a league from its base.’ 

*A long line of buildings, of unequal breadth, intermingled with 
innumerable minarets, groups of small domes, and other elevated 
structures, rising through rich masses of foliage, that seemed to throw 
a delicious depth of shade over ‘the whole, here promised to realize 
every preconceived notion of oriental beauty and splendour.’ —vol. i. 
p- 309. 


Dr. Hogg and his party entered Damascus by a broad paved 

road, passing through a gate where Egyptian troops were 
stationed. They traversed the city during half an hour, nearly 
in a straight line, through streets of shops and a crowded popu- 
lation. They were dressed in the Turkish costume, according to 
the advice they had received from the Pasha; but their European 
— antied attention, though -no animosity. Alighting at 
a French convent, they were admitted as soon as its inmates 
had ascertained that they were ‘ innocent of missionary mer- 
chandise,’ and did not bring bibles ‘ to distur the flock.’ 
_ Damascus, the capital of a kingdom, and the seat of royalty from 
the earliest ages, was successively overcome by the Israelites, Assy- 
rians, and other powerful nations of the East. Syria, severed at the 
death of the. Macedonian conqueror from his vast dominions, was 
usurped by the ‘ victorious” Seleucus—long possessed amidst many 
commotions by the Seleucida—and on the expulsion of that dynasty,— 
a century before the Christian era,—Tigranes, king of Armenia, 
mounted the vacant throne.’—vol. ii. p. 6. 


Damascus was subsequently conquered by Pompey, splendidly 
adorned by the Romans, and eventually became the seat of a 
Christian Patriarch. The stately edifice dedicated to John the 
Baptist ‘still exists as a Mohammedan mosque.’ The city was 
next conquered by the Saracens, under Abou Bekr, after a six 
months siege, A.D, 634. and afterwards became the seat of the 
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Ommiade Khalifs, then of the Abassides, then of an independent 
Khalifate. It was unsuccessfully besieged by the crusaders 
under Baldwin, the event being distinguished by the first 
appearance of the youthful Saladin; was taken by Timour the 
Tartar in 1400, and finally, with all the adjacent countries, by 
the Turks under Sultan Selim in 1516. It recently submitted 
to [brahim Pasha, previously to which it was almost in a state of 
anarchy. In Damascus the author received a visit from Mons. 
Baudin, a Frepch gentleman, who was at that time the only 
European commercial agent allowed to establish himself in the 
city. Two other agents have since been permitted to reside 
there. Mr. Farren, the British Consul General in Syria, ‘never 
ventured to set his foot within the wall’ until the year 1833; so 
much animosity was manifested against his visit. Damascus 
is notoriously bigoted and untractable. There were about 
eighteen or twenty thousand Christians in the city, who were 
subject to great indignities and oppressions. These Christians, , 
however, have bigotry of their own, and the bibles and tracts 
of the American missionaries were publicly burnt in the court 
of the Franciscan convent, in presence of the assembled con- 
gregation. Arabic literature was once much cultivated in 
Damascus, and Dr. Hogg thinks that many curious books 
‘ may eventually be discovered, and find their way ‘o Europe, 
when the liberal policy of Mohammed Ali is established,’ 

Oriental writers, among other poetical figures of speech, have 
termed Damascus ‘a pearl set in cmeralds.’ Dr. Hogg does 
not see it in such a light. His account of ‘ things as they are,’ 
has however every appearance of truth. The gardens extend 
three or four miles in some directions, filled with olive, fig, 
orange, and apricot trees, and walnut trees of prodigious size ; 
but not ‘a day’s journey every way, as reported. He also 
doubts the statement of Eden having been situated in the 
vicinity; that Adam was made of its red earth; that the cave 
shown, was the one wherein Abel was killed; and that Noah 
was buried in the tomb pointed out. 

There were no manulactories except for weaving silk and 
cotton. As to the famous Damascus sword-blades, the art is 
lost. The situation of the city, within little more than fort 
miles from the sea, is admirably adapted ‘as the entrepét’ for 
extensive commerce between England and the Asiatic states. 
A note at the end of the second volume announces that trading 
has commenced between Damascus and Liverpool. Sponges, 
galls, silk, madder, gums, and opium, are exchanged for muslins, 
cotton yarns, and white or printed goods. Silk, cotton, and 
coffee, might be produced and cultivated to an immense extent 
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in Damascus; and English eartheuware, cut glass, coloured 
crapes, and cutlery; would find a ready sale, if ‘ the taste of 
the different classes of natives, which never varies, was first 
ascertained.’ This proviso is evidently important to be remem- 
bered. The population is estimated at 140,000 or 150,000. 

Leaving Damascus, Dr, Hogg eventually arrives among the’ 
Druses, and gives a good account of this singular people. He 
visited Lady Hester Stanhope at her secluded dwelling among 
the wilds of Lebanon, near Saidee; and the interview and other 
circumstances are altogether very interesting. Saidee, the 
ancient Sidon, and Soor, the ancient Tyre, are stirrounded by so 
many grand associations, that the painful picture given of 
their present forlorn condition seems strange, and impossible 
to identify with the scene of former glories. 

The account given of Lady Stanhope by De Lamartine, is far 
more romantic than that of Dr. Hogg. Both are evidently true, 
and confirm each other in many respects; but tie different 
descriptions resulting from different impressions, is curious. 
With Dr. Hogg, (though as a professional man he may have 
suppressed other things), the lady only throws out hints of 
possessing the secret of the ancient Tyrian dyes and Damascus 
blades ; with De Lamartine she is an astrologer, a mystic in 
religion, and almost a.magician. Besides her successful expe- 
riments in astrological divination, she showed the latter two 
beautiful Arabian mares, one of which was to bear the 
coming Messiah into Jerusalem; the other, he conjectured, was 
for her ladyship to ride by his side. ‘The conclusion of a. philo- 
sopher would probably be, that a long period of solitude in 
such a place, had given her imagination an over-wrought 
impulse on a particular subject. There is not the same excuse 
for De Lamartine’s preternatural fancies. Poetical vanity 
has made him strive to write up to the title of his ‘ Pilgrimage,’ 
and become the witness of prophecies accomplished. He 
prepares the way by objecting, that he does not see the eagles 
and vultures descending unceasingly upon the ruins of Tyre, 
as prophesied by Ezekiel; when suddenly he descries, perched 
on a distant rock, five figures, which he at first takes for 
‘Bedouin Arabs clothed in their sacks of black goat’s hair,’ 
They were five eagles. 


‘I could not cease,’ proceeds De Lamartine, ‘from contemplating this 
prophecy in action—this wonderful fulfilment of the divine menaces, 
of which chance had rendered us witnesses. Never had anything 
more supernatural struck my eyes, {probably not,] or rivetted my 
mind ; and it required an effort of reason not to see, behind these 
five gigantic eagles, the great and terrible figure of the poet of 
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vengeance—of Ezekiel—rising above them, and pointing out to them 
with eye and hand, the city which God had given them as a prey— 
while the wind of divine wrath agitated the flowing beard of the 
prophet, and the fire of celestial indignation sparkled in his eyes.’— 
De Lamartine’s Pilgrimage to the Holy Land. vol. i. p. 302. 


The advisableness of making a parade of any individual 
instance of accomplished prophecy, is much weakened by the 
fact, that the prophets, false and true, cursed everybody. ‘Our 
dragoons in Flandets were nothing to them.’ They poured out 
denunciations like water, upon all and every thing, and in all 
the combinations and permutations that can be rung upon the 
changes of worldly evil.. They cursed by the Gazetteer, to the 
extent of what the geographical knowledge of their day per- 
mitted. And the consequence was, that no vicissitude of human , 
life, no change of fortune public or private, no flight of locusts 
or failure of the former or the latter rain, no movement’ in 
advance among the tribes which wait on desolation, from the 
vulture to the spider, could occur without having been plenarily 
included within the sweeping provisions of their execration. 

Dr. Hogg’s description of Jerusalem induces still more 
desolate and conflicting feelings, than ‘the fall of Tyre and 
Sidon.’ It is not the old Jerusalem, but an Arab‘ town with 
narrow streets and gloomy houses. The description concides 
in all respects with the panorama now exhibiting in London. 
The author’s first impressions on approaching it, are well 
conveyed, and the picture is no doubt a faithful one. 


* Beneath these walls, where Solomon had reigned in all his glory, 
contending hosts had often met in deadly conflict—all had again and 
again been involved in indiscriminate destruction—the rose of Sharon 
and the lily of the field had been alike trodden down. Jerusalem, that 
had once ‘‘ crowned the mountains like a diadem,”’ was now stretched 
at our feet—widowed—disconsolate—mourning in sackcloth and 
ashes. Her borders naked and solitary—a few miserable huts and 
Mohammedan tombs only visible in the distance—the whole surface 
around parched and stony—with scarcely a tree or a blade of grass to 
relieve the dazzling dryness of the waste. The sources of fruitfulness 
seemed to-have shrunk beneath the withering influence of neglect— 
the germs of fertility’ to have been blighted by a desolating blast. 
Scattered tufts of foliage and verdure on the Mount of Olives, alone 
gave hope that sentence of barrenness had_not been irrevocably passed 
upon a dévoted land.’—vol. ii. p. 201, 


Chapter X. contains a historical account of Jerusalem. It 
was finally ‘annexed to the Egyptian government,’ and has been . 
held in undisturbed vassalage by the descendants of Sultan 
Selim, until the recent successful campaign of Ibrahim Pasha 
in Syria. 


- 
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There are some olive trees still flourishing on the hill of the 
place of ascension ; and most of the declivities are cultivated. 
‘On the top a dense vapour is seen rising from. the Dead Sea, 
beyond which are indistinct lines of broken heights.’ 


‘ The various stages of descent afford fine views of the interior of ° 
the town. A massive wall crowns the summit of the wild, rocky 
ravine, by which it is bounded, and round it are the scattered tombs 
of a Mohammedan cemetery. In the centre, the Golden Gate, no 
longer used, presents, in its double arches and fantastic ornaments, a 
specimen of the tasteless style of the decline of ayt. Immediately 
within the wall, in the midst of a spacious area, sprinkled with trees 
and small grotesque buildings, the stately mosque of Omar elevates its 
airy cupola and lofty crescent in fine contrast with El Aksa its more 
cumbrous companion. The full extent of the city, rising on several 
small eminences, is seen beyond. Irregular, narrow streets, of low 
crumbling houses with terraced roofs, dotted with small cones,—de- 
tached masses of ruins,—tbe ponderous domes of the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and the fortress called the tower of David,—mingled 
with dilapidated minarets, often resembling the towers of Christian 
churches,—form together a dreary but interesting picture. A series 
of naked inequalities stretch away to the left, where the ravine widens 
into the valley of Jehosophat—its whole expanse paved with rude 
memorials of the graves of Jews, who congregrate from all countries 
to die at Jerusalem, that their remains may moulder beneath its sacred 
soil.’ 

‘The steep descent from Mount Zion, now partiall¥ cultivated, 
every where presents ancient foundations and broken cisterns; and 
numerous well-wrought excavations on the craggy sides of the valley, 
near the village of Siloa, attest by the remains of Hebrew and Greek 
inscriptions, that this was the ancient necropolis of the city. The 
Jews’ quarter, situated between Mount Zion and Mount Moriah, 
encumbered with rubbish, looks desolate and neglected.’—vol. ii. p. 
262. 


Dr. Hogg ‘beseeches’ his friend and the reader to place 
little trust in Herodotus concerning Egypt. He thinks ‘the 
Greek sage must have fallen in with the nurse of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, and gravely recorded all the tales of wonder she 
related.’ The writer has a natural antipathy to eastern hyper- 
bole ; but in speaking of Thebes, he is carried beyond himself 
into the following conjecture.— ; 

‘Indeed, after having seen Thebes, with its gateways forty feet 
high, its colossal figures of proportionate magnitude, its forest of 
stupendous columns, and its avenues of enormous sphinxes two miles 
in length,—what other conclusion can be formed than that this 
ancient city was once the metropolis of the Titans,—and that the 
temple of Dendera was the favourite toy of the royal children, kept 
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under glass, and only exhibited on Sundays and holidays.’—vol. i. p. 
$08. 


The stupendous ruins of the temples of Karnak and Luxor, 
are briefly mentioned. Beyond Philoe, Dr. Hogg was disap- 
pointed in the crocodiles. Nevertheless— 


“Occasionally we saw groups of these monsters basking on the 
low islands as we pase and sometimes found an opportunity of 
giving them a warm salute by which to remember us. Flocks of 
birds were often quietly stationed near these unwieldly reptiles ;— 
perhaps those said to perform the friendly office of picking their teeth, 
and of keeping their mouths and throats free from leeches, but I never 
saw Oy actually engaged in these amiable attentions.’—vok. ii, 
p. 327. 

The ancient story upon this point, is not so unreasonable 
as might be thought. In India it is common to see the Mina, 
a species of starling, picking the insects, a kind of overgrown 
tick, from the nostrils of the oxen as they feed in the field ; 
and an ox may be observed approaching its eye deliberately 
to the ground, by holding its head on one side, to enable the 
bird to take an insect from among the hairs of the eye-lid, 
which is performed with the caution of an experienced 
operator. There appears no reason why the tiger or the 
crocodile, should not have recourse to similar aid, on similar 
necessity. 

The author’s route was as follows. He left Naples, April 
27, 1832; touched at Capri, Messina, Catania, and Syracuse ; 
-——Malta, Alexandria, Tripoli in Syria; across Lebanon, by 
Eden, the Cedars, valley of Liamoony, temple of Alphaca, 
the Bekaa, to Balbec ;—Damascus, crossing Anti-Lebanon, 
by Sergoia, Zibdany, and Zook ; Saidee (Sidon) crossing 
Lebanon again by the country of the Druses; Soor (Tyre) 
by Acre, Jaffa, Ramla (the ancient Arimathea), Jerusalem ;— 
Damietta on the Nile, Alexandria, Dendera, ascending the 
Nile to Upper Egypt ;—Thebes, island of Philoe, Cairo, and 
ar arriving there finally in the month of January 
1833. 

The vanity of tourists and writers of travels, generally induces 
them to prefix a portrait of themselves in their foreign dress, as 
if the reader was likely to care a jot about their toggery and 
turbans; but Dr, Hogg’s good sense has preferred giving 
coloured plates of Balbec and Damascus, which are well execu- 
ted, and characteristic of the forms of the places and the ‘ warm 
tone’ of the climate. Lt would have been well, however, if he 
would have spelled ‘ mosque’ like his forefathers ; because the 
spelling is parcel of the derivation, which is rather curious. The 
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origin is mesjid, in Arabic ‘place of worship ;’ whence suc- 
cessively meschita (the ch pronounced as in cheese), mesquita, 
mosquita, mosqua, mosque. 





Arr. III.—Of what Use is the House of Lords ? By J. A. Roebuck, M.P. 
—Longley; London. 1835. 
Qik John Fortescue, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench under 
Henry the Sixth, in his treatise De Laudibus Legum Anglia, 
thus addresses the young Prince of Wales during his retreat in 
France. ‘A king of England cannot at his pleasire make any 
alteration in the laws of the land, for the nature of his Govern- 
ment is not only regal but political. Had it been merely regal, 
he would have a power to make what innovations or alterations 
he pleased in the laws of the kingdom, to impose tallages and 
other hardships upon the people whether they would or no, 
without their consent, which sort of Government the civil laws 
point out when they declare Quod principi placuit legis habet 
vigorem. But it is much otherwise with a king whose Govern- 
ment is political, because he can- neither make any alteration 
or change in the laws of the realm without the consent of the 
subjects, nor burthen them against their wills with strange im- 
ositions, so that a people governed by such laws as are made 
y their own consent and approbation enjoy their properties 
securely, and without the hazard of being deprived of them, 
either by the king or any other. Rejoice, therefore, my good 
Prince, that such is the law of the kingdom to which you are to 
inherit, because it will afford both to yourself and subjects the 
greatest security and satisfaction.” He goes on to declare 
emphatically that political Governments were instituted by the 
peopie and for the good of the people ; quotes St. Augustine for 
confirmation of a doctrine at that time so startling ; and gravel 
concludes his argument by deducing the origin of the English 
kingdom from Brute and the celebrated Trojans. 

But let it be supposed, for a moment, that the Judge and 
Chancellor had caught a little of the afflatus of prophecy, and 
proceeded as follows :—‘ Nathless, my good Prince, although 
. matters in this respect be as before stated, and the king of the 
English realms hath his delegation of power from the people, to 
exercise the same for their weal and benefit, yet there doth exist 
in the heart of the said realms a body of barons temporal and 
spiritual, invésted with high powers for which pe are and must, 
be altogether irresponsible, in the exercise of which they may 
prevent the enactment of the most wholesome laws, maintain the 
strangest impositions, inflict the greatest hardships, and conserve 
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all manner of abuses, so as withal even to thwart the Government 
of the King himself, and defy the wishes of his subjects lawfully 
expressed through their Representatives, in Parliament as- 
sembled ; a prerogative, or privilege, derived by civilians from the 
rights of Hector, Pandarus and others, in opposing King 
Priam ;’—the constitutional sage may be conceived recoiling 
from such fearful predictions, and nolens volens recommending 
to his pupil a radical abatement of the nuisance. 

The histories of aristocracies will confirm and substantiate 
this view of the case ; and if there were time or space, an appeal 
might be made to the annals of every nation in ancient, 
medieval, or modern lore. What were the perpetual. and 
disastrous confusions at Rome from Romulus to the Licinian 
Rogations, but so many struggles between the patrician and 
a orders? And after the period which witnessed what 

ave been justly called the Roman Reform Bills, what was it 
but the spirit of an overbearing oligarchy, which demoralized 
the multitude, crushed the Gracchi, and sowed the seeds of 
civil wars darkening into military despotism? And when the 
imperial yoke had imposed its weight alike upon all classes, 
from what fountain flowed the luxury and vice both of the capital 
and provinces? Reference may be made to the indignant pages 
of every satirist and historian, from Tacitus and Juvenal to 
Ammianus Marcellinus, for the answer; and it will be found, 
thatthe system of caste operated in the west, as well as the 
east, to let in that deluge of profligacy and meanness, which 

olluted Christianity itself, and neutralized its counteracting 
influences. So also when the hive of the north had emptied its 
swarms upon the empire, and feudalism had established itself 
more or less from Scandinavia to the Euphrates, it is discovered 
that everywhere the aristocratic principle wielded an iron mace 
— the social happiness of its subjects ; that the few were 
always grinding down the many to the very extremity of 
endurance; and that little or no alleviation is discernible, until 
the formation of the middle classes began to turn the tables 
upon their oppressors. In Spain, it drove a brave and polished 
people to acquiesce in the usurpations of their Austrian princes, 
as being evils less dreadful, or at least more endurable, than the 
exactions of numerous grandees, presenting as many pett 

tentates as there were castles in the country. In Italy, it 
urnishes some of the blackest memorials of de ravity to the 
philosophic investigator of the middle ages. In France, its 
operation may be traced, from the contest of the twelve great 
vassalties with the crown, until Louis XI. founded his absolute 
monarchy, and Francis I. substituted the grands seigneurs, 
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whom Richelieu succeeded in subjugating altogether to the 
court. And when this territorial nobility had multiplied into 
the fifty thousand aristocrats of the Orleans Regency, there 
can be no difficulty in perceiving the real foundations of that 
mine of iniquity, which, ignited by an electric Revolution, over- 
threw the whole framework of society, and brought a reign of 
terror before the face of Europe. In Germany or Holland, in 
Venice or the Swiss cantons, Denmark, Sweden, or our own coun- 
try, it will be seen that the aristocratic element has been in each 
constitution, the prominent source of suffering and,disaster. 

No instance, however, can be more striking than the history 
of the British Peerage. It had better be taken up briefly from 
the Great Charter of John, when the mailed barons of England 
secured some popular rights, because they were identified 
with their own. Whenever it was otherwise, they cared for 
none but themselves ; as in the case of the Provisions of Ox- 
ford in 1260, when twenty-four of their body, under Leicester, 
usurped the executive, and endeavoured to suppress Henry I1’s 
judges of assize; or their monstrous Declaration of parliamen- 
tary law in the 11th of Richard II.~It is evident from one pas- 
sage, at least, in the Charter, that then all tenants in chief could 
claim a summons to Parliament, the greater barons by particular 
writs, the lesser through one directed to their sheriff. According 
to a nameless authority quoted in Camden, the latter lost 
their parliamentary rights under a statute made after the 
battle of Evesham ; but the principle of excluding them had 
wan found its way into practice at an earlier period. 

imon de Montfort summoned only twenty-three temporal Peers 


to his ete se CR and in A. D. 1255, Matthew Paris 


mentions the Barons as complaining that many of their number 
had not received their writs. Selden supposes that the law of 
exclusion was enacted about the commencement of Henry’s 
reign. It is upon the whole impossible to settle this point with 
any satisfactory accuracy, amidst the confusion of memorials, 
the prevalent irregularities of practice, and the ignorance of the 
times. In the lapse of years it merely becomes more and more 
apparent, that the summons from the crown was considered an 
indispensable preliminary to the service of a tenant in chief as 
a Lord of Parliament. And as tenure without summons failed 
to constitute any person a temporal peer ; so it was maintained, 
that no spiritual person ought té have been summoned without 
baronial tenure. For this reason, out of one hundred and twenty- 
two abbots, and forty-one priors, who on different occasions had 
sitten in Parliament, only twenty-five of the first,and two of the 
last, were constantly called upon ; the names of forty occur only 
VOL, xx1v.— Westminster Review. E 
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once, and those of thirty-six others not oftener than five times, 
the repetition of the writs having most likely ceased through 
absence of the necessary tenure. Here then the Upper House 
is seen assuming a palpable and settled form; while ancient 
records enable us to trace its growing extent, the privileges with 
which its members contrived to get invested, and the manner in 
which those privileges were exercised. 

It has been remarked, that the number of temporal Peers 
summoned by writ to the Plantagenet Parliaments, varied not a 
little. Fifty-three names appear in A. D. 1454, just before the 
quad contest between the White and Red Roses. Civil war- 

are, either by the sword in battle or judicial processes afterwards, 
thinned the ranks of the nobility on both sides; and Henry 
VII. is found calling only twenty-nine to his first Assembly. 
His subsequent creations exhibited his natural caution, and never 
augmented the Peerage to much above forty. Henry VIII. 
summoned on no occasion more than fifty-one ; and from fifty 
to sixty formed about the average during the 16th century. 
James I. commenced with eighty-two, and closed with ninety- 
six. His son Charles summoned one hundred and seventeen 
to the Parliament of 1628; and two more to that of November 
1640. Sales and royal distresses under the Commonwealth, 
made further augmentations; and one hundred and thirty-nine 
hailed the Restoration. Since that period, through the favour 
of monarchs, the interests of ministers, the reckless demands of 
mistresses, the fluctuating operations of parties, and the Scotch 
and Irish Unions, the Peerage of the three kingdoms has been 
nearly quadrupled. Harley, under Anne, made twelve at once, 
to carry the peace of Utrecht and keep himself in power. 
Sunderland on the other hand, under George I, introduced his 
famous measure to limit the House of Lords, after a few 
additions to the existing number. It was even denied by some, 
that the Crown had originally possessed the prerogative of 
makiiig Peers at all. The Bill, as is well known, fell to the 
ground, being rejected by the Commons after having passed 
the Lords, whose interests were obviously concerned in 
strengthening their monopoly. Had" it become the law of the 
land, Great Britain would have witnessed a sort of Venetian 
oligarchy, more replete with self-importance, and breaking cut 
into more galling pretensions, than even the present nobility ; 
but there would also have been hope that the people would 
have sooner taken matters into their own hands, and have 
shaken off such an ‘Old Man of the Sea,’ in the middle of 
the last, instead of the current century. Through the long 
leaden reign of Toryism, from the accession of George III. to the 
death of George IV, Lords such as are seen in the present day, 
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sprang up like mushrooms. The warm precincts of the Court 
came to be a regular hot-bed of corruption. Men of certain 
classes had only to bury their principles in this dunghill; and a 
crop of coronets was the result. Marriages multiplied the 
younger scions; and comprehending, in the catalogue those 
who write themselves Honourable and Right Honourable as well 
as those who are Noble and Most Noble, there may be from 
three to four thousand individuals within the gilded pale,—an 
exclusive caste for the most part, and one which its leaders are 
now obstinately placing in a position of direct antagonism 
to their fellow citizens. ; 

The privileges of this favoured body were numerous and 
important from a very early period. ‘ The original Constitution 
of England,’ says Hallam,‘ was highly aristocratical. The 
Peers of this realm when summoned to Parliament (and on 
such occasions every Peer was entitled to his writ) were the 
necessary .counsellors and coadjutors of the king in all the 
functions that appertain to a government, In granting money 
for the public service, in changing by permanent Statutes the 
course of the Common-Law, they could act in conjunction with 
the knights, citizens, and burgesses, of the lower House of Par- 
liament, In redress of grievances, whether of so private a 
nature as to affect only single persons, or extending to a county 
or hundred, whether proceeding from the injustice of ~public 
officers or of powerful individuals, whether demanding punish- 
ment as crimes against the State or merely. restitution and 
damages to the injured party, the Lords assembled in Parliament 
were competent, as we find in our records, to exercise the same 
high powers, if they were not even more extensive and remedial, 
as the King’s ordinary Council composed of his great Officers, 
his Judges, and perhaps some Peers, was wont to do in the 
intervals of Parliament. These two, the Lords and the Privy 
Council, seem to have formed in the Session one body or great 
Council, wherein the latter had originally right of suffrage 
along with the former. In this judicial and executive authority 
the Commons had at no time any more pretence to interfere, 
than the Council or the Lords by themselves had to make 
ordinances, at least of a general and permanent nature, which 
should bind the subject to obedience. At the beginning of 
every Parliament, numerous petnene were presented to the 
Lords, or to the King and Lords (since he was frequently there 
in person and always presumed to be so), complaining of civil 
injuries and abuses of power. These were generally indorsed by 
appointed receivers. of petitions, and returned by them to the 
proper Court, where relief was to be sought. The form of 

E 
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appointing receivers and tryers of petitions, although intermitted 
during the reign of William III, was revived afterwards, and 
not finally discontinued without a debate in the House and a 
division in 1740.’ 

‘The ultimate jurisdiction of the House of Lords, either by 
removing into it causes commenced in the lower Courts, or by 
writ of error complaining of a judgment given therein, seenis to 
have been as ancient, and founded on the same principle of a 
paramount judicial authority delegated by the Crown, as that 
which they exercised upon original petitions. It is to be 
observed that the Council or Star Chamber did not pretend to 
any direct jurisdiction of this nature; no record was ever 
removed thither upon assignment of error in an inferior Court. 
But after the first part of the 15th century, there was a 
considerable interval during which this appellant jurisdiction of 
the Lords seems to have gone into disuse, though probably 
known to be legal. They began again about 1580 to receive 
writs of error from the Court of King’s Bench ; though for 
forty years more the instances were by no meaiis sumerous. 
But the Statute passed in 1585, constituting the Court of 
Exchequer Chamber as an intermediate tribunal of appeal 
between the King’s Bench and the Parliament, recognizes the 
jurisdiction of the latter, that is of the House of Lords, in the 
strongest terms. To this power therefore of determining in the 
last resort upon writs of error from the Courts of Common Law, 
no objection could possibly be maintained.’ 

Nor is it any fault of the House of Lords that it possesses no 
original jurisdiction in civil suits; for both before and after the 
Restoration, it presumed to claim it. The case of Thomas 
Skinner in 1668 at last brought the two Houses into open 
collision on the subject. This gentleman, before any restriction 
existed upon the trade with India, had sailed thither in a vessel 
of his own, purchased an island of a native Prince, and com- 
menced a sort of factory for traffic. Here he was dispossessed, 
plundered, and personally maltreated by the agents of the East- 
India Company. Skinner applied for redress to his Sovereign, 
who after endeavouring to settle the matter in a Committee of 
the Privy Council, transmitted the affair to the House of Lords. 
The Peers proceeded forthwith to call uponthe Company for: 
an answer to the allegations brought against them. After con- 
siderable legal skirmishing, in which the defendants pleaded 
against the Lords’ jurisdiction, and petitioned the Commons on 
the matter, the Peers gave judgment in favour of the plaintiff 
with damages to the extent of 5,000/. The lower House however 
resolved that the Lords in taking cognizance of an original 
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complaint, and that relievable in the ordinary course of law, had 
acted in an unconstitutional manner; upon which the Peers 
retorted, ‘That the House of Commons entertaining the scan- 
dalous petition of the East-India Company against the Lords 
committed a breach of the privileges of the Peers, whose award 
in the case of Thomas Skinner is agreeable to the laws of the 
land, well warranted by the customs of Parliament, and justified 
by many precedents ancient and modern.’ The Commons voted 
Skinner into custody ; and the Lords paid a similar compliment 
to Sir Samuel Barnardiston, Chairman of the*Cgmpany, and a 
Member of Parliament, who was ordered moreover to pay a fine 
of 5007. Barebones and his motley senate must have been 
remembered with some regret, at moments when the incon- 
venience of a double Chamber had become so strikingly 
apparent. The Crown strove hard to cool the quarrel by 
successive adjournments and prorogations, which lasted fifteen 
months, and during that long period of course impeded all 
public business. The end of the affair was an erasure from 
the Journal of both Houses of all that passed. Yet with regard 
to another branch of the Lords iltimate jurisdiction, that of 
hearing appeals from Courts of Equity, they have proved more 
successful ; although upon the high testimony of Sir Matthew 
Hale and his editor Hargrave, there exist no precedents for it 
of greater antiquity than the 16th or at farthest the 3rd year of 
Charles I. The case of Shirley against Sir John Fagg, besides 
two other instances in 1675, revived a scene in most respects 
similar to the former. In vain was it observed in a conference, 
that the Commons could not find by Magna Charta or other- 
wise, that their Lordships were entitled to hear appeals from 
Chancery, In vain did they afterwards resolve, that no such 
appeal should lie in future, and that ‘ whosoever shall solicit, 
pond. or prosecute any appsa! against any Commoner of Eng- 
and, from any Court of Equity, before the House of Lords, 
shall be deemed and taken a betrayer of the rights and liberties 
of the Commons of England, and shall be proceeded against 
accordingly ;’ which vote the Lords resolved next day to be 
illegal, unparliamentary, and tending to a dissolution ‘of the 
government. Victory remained with the House of Lords; and 
Mr. Roebuck, in one of his pamphlets standing at the head of 
this article, has thus described the result.— 


‘The House of Lords, as is well known, is now the ultimate Court 
of Appeal from decisions in inferior Courts respecting property. What 
is not generally known, is the mode in which noble Lords conduct 
themselves, while sitting as Judges in such suits.’ 

‘The appeal in reality is an appeal to some one Lord, who happens 
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to be a Judge, or who has been one. This Law-Lord, as he is termed, 
sits assisted by some half-dozen other Lords. . This half-dozen is 
continually fluctuating, so that the actual result is as follows :—Lord 
A, the legal Lord, sits the first-day, assisted by Lords B, C, and D ; 
the second day, by Lords E, F, and G ; the third day, by Lords H, J, 
and K ; and so on through the whole alphabet ;—and at last—Lord 
A, gives judgment, assisted by Lords X, Y, and Z. As this ultimate 
tribunal of appeal is now constituted, one -man really decides ; but 
from his being nominally joined by half-a-dozen others, the decision 
that he gives is called that of the House of Lords; and the necessary 
consequence is, that he decides wholly without responsibility. The 
House is responsible to no one ; neither is he responsible to the House 
—and public opinion cannot reach him, as his judgment is shared by 
the House at large. It would be difficult for human ingenuity to 
frame a worse Court of Appeal.’ 

A curious illustration of these remarks is published in another 
pamphlet, as taken from the Morning Chronicle. Lord Brougham 
was about to give judgment in the case of ‘ Warrender versus 
Warrender,’ when the Earl of Falmouth requested him to delay 
it, and a conversation occurred, in which Lord Brougham 
remarked, ‘that he was charged with giving a hasty and unfair 
judgment in a case which had andergone the most deliberate 
hearing, and careful consideration ;—a case in which, if any 
other persons were concerned, judgment would probably -have 
been given three months before. After some other remarks, 
the following dialogue ensued.— 

‘ Lord Brougham. ‘ I will now ask the noble Earl, the brother of 
the present appellant, whether he has not spoken to other learned 
Lords, with a view to interest them in the result of this case? And 
in particular 1 will ask, has he not applied to Lord Abinger, the 
Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer?’ [oh, oh.] 

* The Earl of Falmouth solemnly declared, that he had never done 
what the noble and learned Lord imputed to him. He had never 
attempted to influence any Peer with respect to the merits of this 
appeal. He had never canvassed the noble Lord, in any way that 
should justify’such a charge. He had only asked noble Lords to 
attend this judgment under a view of the feelings already explained.’ 

‘ Lord Brougham said he understood the request to Lord Abinger 
and others, was to be present at a re-hearing.’ 

‘ Earl of Falmouth. ‘ No—not ata re-hearing, but at the judgment,’ 

* Lord Brougham said, that the effect would be the same.’ 

‘ The Earl of Falmouth stated his. anxiety that there should be a 
judgment with full notice, so that many of their Lordships now out 
of town, who had formerly attended, should have an opportunity of 
being present.’ 

‘ Lord Brougham said, that he believed Lord Melville was the only 
Peer who had attended throughout the appeal, and had entered into it 
sufficiently to take part in the judgment,’ 
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* After an attempt to give judgment, the wish of Lord Falmouth 
prevailed, and judgment was postponed.’ 

Now shall it be said, after this, that in England thete is not 
one sort of law and justice for the rich and noble, and another 
sort for the middle classes and the poor? Has not the House 
of Lords, by a usurpation of hundreds of years, been consti- 
tuted a Court of Appeal, in which external parade and magnifi- 
cence are in exact proportion to its internal inconvenience and 
deficiency? Within the limits of any other tribunal would a 
suitor dare to solicit a Judge to sit on the bench in his own 
cause, or that of any one nearly related to him? Nothing 
shall be said of the delay of justice manifested in this patrician 
affair, contrary to the earliest and fundamental principles of 
British jurisprudence. What is affirmed is, that the ultimate 
appeal in these kingdoms, as to matters of property, lies to those 
who ought not to be judges. Many of them are immersed in 
vices such as would extinguish the most rising genius of the 
age. Many of them are pensioned paupers, pledged partisans, 
interested in the maintenace of abuses, proud and prejudiced 
even to a proverb, and in talent. below mediocrity. Caligula 
made his horse a Consul; perhaps a less injurious appoint- 
ment, than that which renders a narrow-minded and irresponsible 
oligarchy lords paramount of the fortunes of their countrymen. 

Such then are the judicial privileges of the House of Lords ; 
look next for an instant at their legislative powers. The theory 
of their political existence is, that they constitute a class 
between the throne and the people, responsible to neither the 
one nor the other; that their assent is to be essential to every 
enactment before it can become the law of the land; and that 
by hereditary descent, their immunities are to be perpetuated 
without any limit, except cessation of heirs or an attainder. 
In this way, the eldest son, brother, or cousin of any deceased 
Peer, although a fool or a knave, a gambler, a pauper, 
or an absentee, becomes an hereditary legislator. His birth- 
right bids defiance alike to reason and justice. So long as he 
is not a lunatic in the custody of the Court of Chancery; so 
long as his crimes stop short of downright heading, banishment, 
or the treadmill ; itis beyond the reach of the sovereign of these 
kingdoms, or of the millions of his subjects, to snatch away a 
dangerous weapon from hands which may stab the country to 
its heart. How small was the majority, that-saved the nation 
in the Revolution of William ILI, or at the accession of the 
House of Hanover. In our own times, an unreformed House 
of Commons was carried to the brink of a precipice, and all but 
plunged into the abyss. But on all these occasions, the real 
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maniac was the aristocracy, acting through the instrumentality 
of a nominally popular and responsible chamber, of which the 
aristocracy were the real workers. 

Let it now be seen how the privileges of the aristocracy have 
been exercised for the last few centuries. It has frequently been 
observed, that the spiritual were more numerous than the 
temporal Peers previous to the Reformation. Their larger 
numbers, as well as their superior talents and consequent in- 
fluence, enabled them to preserve the Church from various 
reforms which the Commons would fain have effected under 
Richard II. and Henry the IV. A dissolution of the monas- 
teries appeared necessary, in the first place, to relieve a vast 
Ecclesiastical Corporation from its golden plethora,and secondly, 
by an extensive suppression of mitres, to paralyze papal opposi- 
tion to the new views in the Upper House of Parliament. 
Henry VIII and his Peers therefore .dexterously enough used 
an imperfect profession of Protestantism for their own private 
purposes. But this gave an entirely aristocratic complexion to 
the progress of the Reformation in the British islands. | Cran- 
mer allied himself with Somerset. The wealth of abbacies and 
priories escheated to the Crown, and was shared among greedy 
courtiers. Every bishopric was deprived of its richest plumage 
and fattest spoil. Under a technical jargon of fines, alienations, 
long leases, and exchanges, the lean kine devoured the fair 
and fleshy ones, yet looked nothing the better for the 
meal. The first of Edward VI. intimates in its preamble, 
that the forfeited ecclesiastical revenues should be applied 
towards the erection of schools, the support of the universities, 
andthe sustentation of the poor. These were for the most part 
lying words. The sees of Exeter and Landaff, once very 
opulent, shrank to a state of poverty approaching the apostolic 
standard. Canterbury (the Toledo of England), London, 
Winchester, and Litchfield, were shaken in the same bag of 
corruption, and emerged from the grasp of their noble and 
avaricious reformers, not a little dimmed and impaired. The 
last-mentioned diocese lost the chief portion of its lands to 
make an estate for Lord Paget. Even the Protector pulled 
down churches to erect Somerset-House with the materials, 
and was only allured from a similar reformation of Westminster 
Abbey, by the beaver-like magnanimity of its Chapter, who 
gratified his rapacity by surrendering an enormous slice of 
their property. Peers had thus good reason for standing 
by the new order of things; and whenever ecclesiastical 
murmurs grew loud, they were silenced with visions of Smith- 
field, while broad hints reminded both protestants and, their 
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preachers, that the aggrandisement of the secular magnates 
alone intervened between the ‘liberty of prophesying’ and 
the flames. By the time that parties fairly understood one 
another, the Church of England found she had only ex- 
changed her ancient mantle for a more modern garment; of 
which the scarlet might be less bright, and the border narrowed ; 
but the ring ofan unholy marriage with the State was upon her 
finger ; a temporal potentate constituted her head in place 
of the Pope of Rome; and instead of cardinals, there were 
prelates and nobles in an all-powerful House of Lords, to 
ee the Defender of the Faith. 

fet it is the institution rather than the members, against 
which an impeachment is to be brought. It would have been 
folly to have expected the peerage to act otherwise than it has 
done. Since the Norman Conquest, a set of men have been 
severed in this country from their fellow-men. They have 
been raised to high places, addressed with high titles, invested 
with peculiar privileges, and armed with dangerous powers. 
From the cradle to the grave, they have been taught.the tone 
of command ; that the world was made for them; or at least 
that they alone were the upper classes of society. Now what 
other results could follow, than those which have followed ? 
As is the principle, so must be the practice. A system based 
upon exclusiveness, was never likely to engender an attachment 
to the interests of the community. 

The Barons of the realm always fancied themselves little 
kings; but about the middle of the fifteenth century, there 
appeared striking symptoms of their wish to play the game of 
monarchy on a larger scale. In the thirty-second year of Henry 
VI, that sovereign fell into a state of mental derangement ; and 
twelve Peers went, as a deputation from the Parliament at 
Westminster, that they might have an interview with the royal 
patient at Windsor Castle. The first regency or protectorate 
of the Duke of York ensued ; he being elected to his office by 
the Peers alone, although subsequently an Act was passed by 
both Houses to confirm this procedure. After the King’s 
recovery, followed by a relapse, the Duke of York again became 
Protector; and it appears from the whole transaction, that the 
Upper House assumed throughout an exclusive right of electing 
him; while as a mere matter of course, the Commons’ assent 
was introduced into the formal act of ratification. When the 
Duke was chosen on the first occasion, his nomination ran, that 
he * was to be Defender of the realm of England during the 
King’s pleasure ;’ but on the second occasion, in lieu of the 
last words, the Duke was to exercise his functions ‘ until he 
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should be discharged thereof by the Lords in Parliament.’ Some 
‘have imagined, that the Lords were moved in this affair by stern 
unbiassed regard to the House of Lancaster, and deep reverence 
for the constitution. Yet it would seem upon closer inspection, 
that both the regard and the reverence centred in sheer selfish- 
ness. Richard at that crisis was a popular idol, with a mass of 
his partisans in the House of Commons. Thirty-two temporal 
Peers, among whom were the Straffords, the Percys, the 
Hollands, the Veves, and the Courtenays, drew their swords 
under the banners cf the Red Rose in the Coventry Parliament 
of 1460, on behalf of an idiot, whom their own voices had 
declared incapable of reigning, clearly because his claim had 
become identified with their own immunities. The Yorkist 
Princes had incurred their distrust and hatred, just in pro- 
portion as Richard and Edward had appealed to the middle 
and lower classes generally, rather than to the nobles, for support. 
Edward IV, dealt with them accordingly ; although by a re- 
versal of their attainders, he restored many of the families of 
his opponents. No more opportunities occurred, in those early 
ages, for carrying out the pretensions of the Peers with regard 
to a paramount influence in electing a protector or regent. 

Yet during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the Lords 
were by no means supine in attempting to render their col- 
lective and individual rights independent both of the Crown and 
Commons ; although to the former sufficiently compliant on 
every needful occasion. Hallam observes that— 


* The reproach of servility and patient acquiescence under usurped 
power falls not on the English people, but on its natural leaders. We 
have seen indeed that the House of Commons now and then gave 
signs of an independent spirit, and occasioned more trouble even to 
Henry VIII. than his compliant nobility. They yielded to every 
mandate of his imperious will; they bent with every breath of his 
suspicious humour ; they are responsible for the illegai trial, for the 
iniquitous attainder, for the sanguinary statute, for the tyranny which 
they sanctioned by law, and for that which they permitted to subsist 
without law. Norwas this selfish and pusillanimous subserviency more 
characteristic of the minions of Henry's favour, the Cromwells, the 
Riches, the Pagets, the Russels, and the Powletts, than of the repre- 
sentatives of ancient and honorable houses, the.Norfolks, the Arundels, 
and the Shrewsburys. We trace the noble statesmen of these reigns 
concurring in all the inconsistencies of their revolutions, supporting 
all the religions of Henry, Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth ; adjudging 
the death of Somerset to gratify Northumberland, and of Northum- 
berland to redeem their participation in his fault; setting up the 
usurpation of Lady Jane Grey, and abandoning her on the first doubt 
of success ; constant only in the rapacious acquisition of estates and 
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honours from whatever source, and in adherence to the present power.’ 
—Constit. Hist. of Engl. vol. i. p. 64. 

The case of the Earl of Arundel in 1626, enabled the Lords 
to establish as a fundamental principle, that the Upper House 
should not proceed to business without every Peer of full age 
having been summoned. It had already been decided, before 
the age of Elizabeth, that the writ of summons conveyed an in- 
heritable Peerage, which was afterwards adjudged to descend 
upon heirs general, male as well as female. ‘They substantiated, 
moreover, their privilege of voting by proxy, for which the per- 
mission of the King had formerly been necessary, but which 
now became absolute, or at least only subject to such limita- 
tions as the nobles in Parliament might themselves impose. 
The Earl of Pembroke held ten proxies on one occasion, and 
five on another, under Charles I ; and the Duke of Buckingham, 
twice, had no less than thirteen. So enormous an accumulation 
of suffrages in one person must quickly have destroyed the right 
altogether, even in those profligate times ; and therefore a regu- 
lation was made, that no Lord should hold more than two. One 
of our best modern historians has observed, that doubts whether 
a Peerage could be surrendered to the King, and whether a 
territorial honour like that of Berkeley Castle could be alienated 
along with the land on which it depended, were determined in 
the manner most favourable to the dignity of the aristocracy. 
They also obtained a recognition of liberty to record their dissent 
from any measure, as well as the grounds for it, upon their 
Journals. In 1621, and 1624, and for some years before the 
civil wars, they still further enlarged their encroachments, and 
made orders without hesitation in private petitions of an original 
nature. In the Banbury riots they began to punish. for misde- 
meanours, and repeatedly did so during the long Parliament, 
even awarding damages in several cases; as if to let all men 
see the necessity of that revolutionary but useful measure, 
which expunged them from the framework of the Common- 
wealth, 

Tt was by degrees in the seventeenth century, as it will be in 
the nineteenth, that impressions ripened into resolutions. On 
the 3rd of December 164], the following, moved by Pym, 
appears on the journals of the House of Commons,— 


‘ That this Committee is appointed to prepare heads for a conference 
with the Lords, and to acquaint them what bills this House hath 
passed, and sent up to their Lordships, which much concern the 
safety of the kingdom, but have had ‘no consent of their Lordships unto 
them ; -and that this House being the representative body of the 


whole kingdom, and their Lordships being but as particular persons, 
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and coming to Parliament in a particular capacity, that if they shall 
not be pleased to consent to the passing of those acts and others 
necessary to the preservation and safety of: the kingdom, then this 
House together with such of the Lords as are more sensible of the 
safety of the kingdom may join together, and represent the same unto 
his Majesty.’ ‘ 

Godolphin observed, that if they went to the King with thé 
lesser part of the Lords, the greater part of the Lords might go 
to the King with the lesser part of them; but the House took 
umbrage at the remark, and felt disposed to call him to account 
for his sarcastic objection. The Duke of Richmond also had 
ventured to sneer at the Lower House, on the mention of a six 
months adjournment ; when the Commons forthwith impeached 
him, by a majority of .223 to 122, on the 27th January 1642. 
There might be greater haste than reason in such morbid sen- 
sibility ; but it was a straw that showed which way the tide 
was running. Then came the business of the bishops, pre- 
senting a strange admixture of rashness and imbecillity on 
their part, while the King and Peers were hesitating whether 
conscience would allow them to calm the tempest by throwing 
their messmates overboard. To the whale however they went, 
as is well known; unfortunately to be vomited up again, later 
indeed than the disobedient prophet, yet much too soon for 
the welfare of their church and country. Meanwhile indigna- 
tion waxed higher and hotter, as justice pursued its course.— 

‘Throughout the civil war,’ says Hallam, ‘ the House of Lords 
kept up as much dignity as the state of affairs would permit, tenacious 
of small privileges, and offering much temporary opposition in 
higher matters, though always receding in the end from a contention, 
wherein it could not be successful.’ 

The Commons in return stroked and soothed them very 
respectfully, and even voted, on the prevalence of some rumours 
unpleasant to.aristocratic nerves, that according to the laws 
of the realm, and the solemn league and covenant, the rights 
and privileges of the Peers must be considered sacred. But 
all this, the Whig historian complains,— 


* Was with a secret reserve that the Lords should be of the same 
mind with themselves; for the Upper House having resented some 
words dropt from Sir John Evelyn at a eonference concerning the 
removal of the King to Warwick castle, importing that the Commons 
might be compelled to act without them, the Commons, vindicating 
their member, as if his words did not bear that interpretation, yet 
added in the same breath a plain hint that it was not beyond their own 
views of what might be done,’ 


And so when ‘at length the time came that their Lordships 
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could really go no farther, the Commons resolved, on the 6th of 
February 1649, that ‘ the House of Peers was useless and 
dangerous, and ought to be abolished.’ The meanness of the 
Peers in surrendering Archbishop Laud to his fate, although as 
concerned the culprit that fate was richly deserved,—together 
with a pusillanimous ordinance passed by them, making it trea- 
sonable for any future King of England to levy war against his 
Parliament, notwithstanding they had refused concurrence in 
the trial of Charles I,—contributed to lower them even in the 
estimation of their own party ; while to all besides they had 
become for some years a reproach and laughing-stock. ' 

It has been often said by those who are far from being 
idolaters of rank and titles, that a fair proportion of the Peerage 
ranged itself on the popular side against the royal prerogative. 
This indeed is true; but it is not the whole truth. No effective 
or substantial opposition to the court began in the House of 
Lords, until their own immunities were struck at. It must 
always be remembered, that it is not in the nature of things, 
but against the nature of things, for an aristocracy, or any con- 
siderable part of it, to be found fighting for the people. The 
same might be said with regard to the church, in the crisis 
of James II’s political lunacy. James, as a papist, touched the 
tail of a wealthy protestant establishment, and it turned upon 
him in a moment. Hierarchies are only aristocracies in lawn 
sleeves instead of ermine. Charles or James Stuart might 
have cooked the vulgar fry at every meal till doomsday; but 
it was when the noble and reverend fish came to be laid on 
the fire, that the black slave popped out of the wall and overset 
the gridiron. James I. met with no difficulty in the Upper 
Chamber, until he began to sell aa invent baronetcies, 
and grasp at a few lordly estates. hen hereditary rank 
threatened to become less exclusive ; when something like a 
lesser nobility seemed as though it would diminish the chasm 
between themselves and the people ; then indeed 


© The toe of emulation trod too near.’ 


Those who could see farthest or heard most, became most 
afraid. The Sol von of his day had a song of songs on 
absolute power, .d the imprescriptible rights of monarchy. 
Here is a passage from it delivered in the Star Chamber in 
1616; and no wonder some of the magnates possessing broad 
acres, should wink and wince.— 


‘It is atheism and blasphemy to dispute what God can do ; good 
christians content themselves with his will revealed in his word ; soit 
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is presumption and high contempt in a subject to dispute what a King 
can do, or say that a King cannot do this or that,’--King James's 
Works. p. 557. 

Towards the close of his reign therefore, opposition assumed 2 
regular form in the House of Peers; and before his decease, 
had mustered such names as Say, Spencer, Pembroke, Warwick, 
Oxford, Essex, and Southampton. The Earls of Oxford and 
Southampton, however, had just undergone disagreeable examina- 
tions before the council; and the latter had been committed to 
the Tower, for having spoken, as it was said, against the King. 
Both Houses of Parliament were thus driven into a com- 
munity of feeling, through apprehensions of the same rod 
shaken over their heads by the same pedagogue. Joseph 
Mede mentions a petition, something like a remonstrance, 
presented to the Crown in 1621, subscribed by no less than 
thirty-three Lords; but which after all, related rather vo their 
own precedence above Scottish Peers, (a mere question of 
privilege), than to the general grievances grinding the faces 
of the community. Nor when Charles had succeeded - his 
father, does it appear that the nobles gave him any trouble, 
until he had broken in upon their peculiar immunities by the 
committal of Lord Arundel, and the refusal of a writ of summons 
to Lord Bristol. His fatuity in provoking such a potent foe at 
that juncture, is not the pomt. Upwards of thirty Peers set 
up a tremendous hue-and-cry on the spur of the moment, and 
thenceforward hunted together; though the hollowness and 
selfishness and oscillations of Holland, Clare, and Northumber- 
land, and the half-heartedness of Bedford and even Essex 
himself, form curious contrasts to the manliness and stern 
integrity which rendered the Roundheads illustrious. 

Among the impolitic conduct of the Peers stood prominently 
forth, what they styled their loyalty, but other men called 
their slight regard ‘for truth and honour. Take an example. 
Charles I. having among his friends or followers about two- 
thirds if not three-quarters of the aristocracy, was at York in 
June 1642. He had not as yet actually » the sword ; 
but his commissions of array were cut and dried. There was 
not a nobleman under his standard at that time ignorant of 
the circumstance; yet, as the King wanted a little more 
preparation, some enormous act of hypocrisy which might 
delude the nation for a few weeks longer, was deemed neces- 
sary. Accordingly near forty Peers, with the famous but much 
over-rated Falkland among their number, published a declara- 
tion signed by their own hands,— - 


‘Professing before God their full persuasion that the King had no 
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design to make war on the Parliament, and that they saw no colour 
of preparations or counsels that might reasonably beget a belief of 
any such designs; but that his endeavours tended to the settlement of 
the Protestant religion, the just privileges of the Commons, and the 
liberty of the subject.’ 


Of course so atrocious a falsehood deceived none whom it could 
be worth deceiving ; and merely exhibits the aristocratic scale of 
that day, by which uprightness and candour were measured. 
The same men in the previous month of March had incarcerated 
a tailor, named Sandford, in Bridewell for life, besides some 
minor inflictions, because he had cursed the‘ two Houses 
of Parliament, as well he might. It was the same body of 
Peers, gaping for confiscations, who materially contributed 
to keep their infatuated sovereign from coming to terms with 
his opponents ; more especially in the earlier part of the war, 
before the cavaliers had felt the weight and force of the middle 
classes, when knit together by the discipline of Cromwell’s 
Ironsides . 

Amidst the intoxicationand frenzy prevalent at the Restoration, 
the Peers returned to their places, agitated and inflated with 
mingled feelings. Adversity had taught them no wisdom, and 
a revival of their prosperity found many of them panting for 
revenge. The Commons, though consisting of red-hot-royalists, 
gave offence at the very commencement. It had been resolved in 
the Lower House, that the persons and estates of theking’s judges 
should be seized, in which measure the concurrence of the Lords 
was demanded. But the latter, however eager for retaliation on 
a prostrate party, conceived that their exclusive jurisdiction was 
invaded, and so changed the resolution into an ‘ Order of the 
Lords on complaint of the Commons.’ A conference proved of 
little avail. The Peers throughout the Session, urged forwaid 
similar usurpations on the Executive, as well as on the inferior 
courts. Had the whole family of the Stuarts been luckily lost 
at sea, the great ‘experiment of re-enslaving the nation might 
possibly have assumed a polymorphous aspect, and a hundred 
and thirty-nine coronets have superseded the crown. There 
were no bishops, it must be remembered, in this Parliament. 
Yet the Upper Chamber seem not to have missed the successors 
of the apostles. Their attention was absorbed in reinstating 
themselves, and levying — vengeance for their recent 
humiliation. Whoever among the malignants had happened to 
purchase property once belonging toa Peer, although confis- 
cated and sold ander the guarantee of the long Parliazhent, 
found that ‘he leaned on a wall, and a serpent bit him.’ The 
whole was obliged to be restored, free from seizure by seques- 
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tration, and with all arrears of rent. If Oliver Cromwell had 
scourged the royalists by his compositions, the House of Lords 
by their pecuniary retaliations attempted to flay the puritans 
alive. Their Journals bear testimony that they did not ‘ hesitate 
on petition to stay waste’ on the estates of private persons, and 
secure the tithes of livings from which ministers. had been 
ejected, in the hands of churchwardens, «until their title could be 
tried. They acted in short, as if they had a plenary authority 
in matters of freehold right where any member of their own 
House was a party, and in every case as full and equitable 
jurisdiction as the Court of Chancery. Though in the more 
settled state of things which ensued, these anomalous orders 
do not so frequently occur, several assumptions of power are 
found, which show a disposition to claim as much as the cir- 
cumstances of any particular case might lead them to think 
expedient for the parties, or honourable to themselves. They 
resolved, for example, that as information had been given that 
some person in the late times had carried away goods from the 
house of the Earl of Northampton, ‘ leave should be given to the 
said Earl, by his servants and agents, to make diligent and narrow 
search in the dwelling-houses of certain persons, and to break 
open any door or trunk, that should not be opened in obedience 
to the order.” This occurred on the 26th of June; and the 
following day there were similar orders made for the Marquess 
of Winchester, the Earls of Derby and Newport, and other noble 
inqyisitors. A still more extraordinary act of oppression dis- 
graced the sixteenth of the ensuing August. Lord Mohun 
having complained of one Keigwin, and his attorney Danby, for 
suing him by common process in Michaelmas term nine years 
before, in breach of privilege of Peerage, the House resolved that 
he should have damages ; this too, it must be recollected, in the 
teeth of the Bill of Indemnity. Three Presbyterian Peers pro- 
tested. Yet scandalous as these proceedings were, a gratuitous 
insult of later occurrence produced deeper sensation. The 
Upper House resolved on the 30th of January 1678, in the 
case of the Earl of Pembroke, that the single testimony of a 
commoner is not sufficient against a Peer. Even now, upon 
trials before their own House, they declare their verdict of guilty 
or not gailty upon their honour, and not upon their oaths ; and 
in all conferences between themselves and.the Commons, they 
remain covered, and sit upon more elevated seats, to preserve 
unimpaired the visible distinction between elected and un-elected 
legislators. 

The conduct of the Lords with regard to the Bill of 
Indemnity and Oblivion, would have covered any other men, 
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in any other age, with infamy. They might have been com- 
pared to vampires hovering over their prey, when they gave 
to the next relations of the four peers decapitated during the 
Commonwealth, the horrid right to select one victim a-piece, 
from among the devoted judges of the king. The Earl of 
Denbigh, as kinsman to the late Duke of Hamilton, had the 
virtue to nominate a deceased individual; and upon this 
being pointed out to him, refused to substitute another. The 
other three possessed no such nicety; and the Lords Holland, 
Capel, and Derby, inserted each a name in the clause of 
exclusion, as an offering to the manes of their executed an- 
cestors. . The Roman triumvirs were surely not more re- 
vengeful. In truth the Earl of Derby seems to have had 
the spirit of a vulture, in more ways than one. His taste 
was for ‘flesh to roast,’ as well as for ‘the blood of the 
sacrifice.’ He had sold some manors before the Restoration for 
a fair equivalent ; and then after that event, with the assistance 
of the royalist faction, endeavoured to carry a Bill through Par- 
liament to make void his conveyances. His solitary shadow of 
an excuse was, that others were struggling to do the same; and 
some had undoubtedly succeeded. Even Clarendon exclaimed 
against such enormities ; and having protested with a few of his 
associates not absolutely lost to shame, advised the King to 
withhold his consent from the Earl’s robbery._ Charles did so, 
being honest for this once; and the Bill, after passing through 
both Houses, fell to the ground. Did public indignation over- 
whelm the perpetrators? Were the noble robbers hooted out 
of society? Not at all. The cavaliers declared that Charles the 
II’s famous amnesty was an act of oblivion for his friends and 
indemnity to his enemies ; and Lord Derby commemorated on 
a tablet at Knowsley, what is there termed the ingratitude of his 
royal master. This was the Aristocracy’s ‘chastity of honour, 
which felt a stain like a wound, as Burke afterwards expressed 
it. Again, when the question was, whether a land-tax or an 
excise should be the commutation for military tenures and pur- 
veyance about to be abolished, the grandees, true as ever to 
their private interests, spared to take from their own fields, and 
threw the burthen without mercy on ‘the poor man’s lamb,’ 
—on the ordinary beverage and lowly luxuries consumed by 
the mass of the population. Similar were their procedures 
throughout Lord Danby’s term of office, from 1673 on the 
dispersion of the Cabal, to 1778. An invincible majority for 
the court in the House of Lords, completely managed the 
House of Commons, dictated arbitrary measures, granted 
enormous supplies, omitted to provide against the civil and reli- 
VOL, xx1v.— Westminster Review. r 
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ious perils of that period, betrayed over and over again our 
foreign policy down to the peace of Nimeguen, refused to grant 
the Habeas Corpus Act through several successive Sessions, 
and yet passed the mischievous Test Act of 1675. It must 
further be remembered that in 1662, as well as the following 
year, most zealous efforts had been made in the House of Lords 
. to restore the Star Chamber, and a Committee of peers went so 
far as to report that such a Court ‘ was fit for the good of the 
nation.’ And so beyond all doubt it appeared to those whose 
ideas of what was national were confined within the limits of an 
aristocracy. 


‘The Lower House of Parliament, which hardly reckoned itself 
lower in dignity, and was something more than equal in substantial 
power, did not look without jealousy on these pretensions. They 
demurred to a privilege asserted by the Lords of assessing themselves 
in bills of direct taxation; and having on one occasion reluctantly 
permitted an amendment of that nature to pass, took care to record 
their dissent from the principle by a special entry in the Journals. Ar 
amendment having been introduced iato a Bill for regulating the press, 
sent up by the Commons in 1661, which exempted the House of 
Peers from search for unlicensed books, it was resolved not to agree 
to it; and the Bill dropped for that time. Even in far more urgent 
circumstances, while the Parliament sat at. Oxford ‘in the year of the 
plague, a Bill to prevent the progress of infection was lost, because 
the Lords insisted that their houses should not be subjected to the 
general provisions for security. These ill-judged demonstrations of a 
design to exempt themselves from that equal submission to the laws, 
which is required in all well-governed states, and had ever been re- 
markable in our constitution, naturally raised a prejudice against the 
Lords, both in the other House of Parliament and among the common 
lawyers.’ Hallam. Constit. Hist. vol. iii. p. 29, et al. 

At the possession of such powers and immunities it is the 
essence of an aristocratic system to be aiming. Yet the Barons 
of the twelfth century or the thirteenth, as the effects of popular 
representation began to appear, were no doubt far enough from 
being haunted with any visions of a future age, when the King 
should came down for his supplies, to the Commons rather than 
to the Peers. In earlier Parliamentary records, it seems clear that. 
the clergy, the Lords, and the representatives of the people, 
taxed themselves separately ; made their several grants without 
mutual communication ; and tendered them in written inden- 
tures to the sovereign, without obtaining his formal assent. 
Towards the close, however, of Edward Ifl’s rei n, the Lords 
and Commons are jointly recited in the rolls of Pastienent as 
granting the supplies; and under Richard II. the Commons 
are said to have done so ‘ with the assent of the Lords,’ in- 
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dicating probably the initiation of the money-vote in the Lower 
House. After another hundred years, the language gets 
radually stronger; and there exists actual evidence under 
“dward 1V, that an aid given by the Commons would be 
binding upon’commoners, without the consent or recognition of 
the Peers at all. It should be observed, that down to the time 
of the Tudors, these grants rarely or never appear among the 
statutes as legislative enactments, except where some condition 
is annexed, or the redress of grievances is inserted. Their 
aga form began to prevail from Henry VIII. ‘downwards, 
n the first Parliament of the second Stuart, the mention of the 
Lords in the preamble of money-bills is omitted. The grant is 
described as emanating solely from the Commons, although the 
enacting words run in the customary language of all other Acts. 
The Upper House once, and only once, remonstrated; and the 
practice has continued. Fifty years later, the Lower House 
expressed in a resolution, “that al! aids and supplies to his 
Majesty in Parliament are the sole gift of the Commons.’ [ Parl. 
Hist. 1005.]. Nor did they merely maintain that the origina- 
tion of taxes must take place in the Lower House; but they 
have denied, and with success, that the Peers could make any 
amendment whatever in Bills imposing directly or indirectly a 
pecuniary charge upon the nation. Yet this controversy by 
some of our constitutional writers is by no means considered 
settled. And whether it be so or not, is of comparatively small 
importance, with respect to the greatest portion of our history. 

n sober truth, since the creation of the world, there never 
has existed a country, so easily, and therefore so extensively, 
cheated as our own. The History of England is the triumph 
of privileged conjurors ; of prelates in lawn sleeves, and minis- 
ters of imperial state-craft, practising their profession on an 
‘exalted scale. Such persons, calling themselves statesmen and 
legislators, have performed marvellous sleights of hand before 
gaping audiences ; bowing low at each tempest of applause; 
deluding évery eye, and tickling every ear; while whatever 
possesses value with the patriot or philanthropist, was taking 
wing, and vanishing into air. It was not until the termina-— 
tion of the Elizabethan era, that. the Lower House succeeded 
m renouncing its general tone of servility to the Upper. 
During the Commonwealth, there was no sufficient interval 
of calm to infuse the effects of its ascendancy into the 
habits and reason of the age. The Restoration re-seated the 
aristocracy in triumph; and the two profligate reigns inter- 
vening before the Revolution so strengthened all the sources of 
corruption, that the Peers were enabled to take the vs in 
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enthroning William. They so skilfully shuffled the cards. as to 


retain the trumps in their own unobserved possession. In spirit, 
with some bright exceptions, they were, as matter of course, 
altogether opposed to the change. Their true nature broke out 
whenever it could with any chance of success or safety. On 
the 28th of January 1689, the Commons declared that James, 
having endeavoured to subvert the Constitution, had abdicated 
the Government and left the throne vacant. The Earls of 
Nottingham and Clarendon in the Lords, put the question; 
whether a regency would not be preferable, which might, as 
many hoped, admit the King’s return when the storm had blown 
over; and this motion was only lost by fifty-one to forty-nine. 
But the Lords exchanged the word ‘ abdicated’ for ‘ deserted,’ 
as a softer or more ambiguous term, and left out the . most 
important clause in the vote of the Commons, ‘that the throne 
was vacant,’ by a majority of fifty-five to forty-one. Finding, 
however, that the spirit out of doors would be too strong for 
them, they made a merit of necessity, as they did in the late 
Reform Bill, and yielded to the constancy of the Commons. 
By sixty-two against forty-seven, they then resolved, that the 
Prince and Princess of Orange be declared: King and Queen 
of England, with all the dominions thereto adjoining ; but the 
Commons demurred to any hasty settlement of the crown, until 
a Declaration should be completed of those fundamental rights 
and liberties, which they fondly imagined might thus be secured 
forever. Never was disappointment more complete. The Lords 
bent like bulrushes before the popular gale; but on regaining 
their nat»ral attitude, grew up to greater influence than ever. 
Their shauow overclouded the land. ‘The predominating character 
of the Government became more and more aristocratical. The 
law—church—navy —army — Parliament—Corporations — im- 
bibed no other principle, and developed no other result. Here 
ditary legislators coerced wherever they dared ; and coaxed or 
bribed wherever force seemed inexpedient. Boroughs obtained 
Peers for their patrons, whose office it was, to fatten the alder- 
men, corrupt the burgesses, and thereby nominate the repre- 
sentatives. While Blackstone lectured at All-Souls upon a 
constitution which, with matchless impudence, he described as 
the perfection of politics, ‘so admirably tempered and com- 
pounded that nothing can endanger or hurt it, but by destroying 
the equilibrium of power between one branch of the legislature 
and the rest,’—at that very time, as the audacious mountebank 
well knew, there existed no such equipoise ; the Peerage having 
usurped an influence whereby it was enabled to plunder the 
people, dictate to the Crown, and carry its own measures 
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through the House of Commons. Within the walls of that 
House, less than two hundred Peers, or persons immediately 
connected with them, returned a clear majority. The former 
commanded ; the latter obeyed. The measures of the Commons 
were the acts of the sesple, just as much as a Bishop made 
by a congé d’ élire, is really the selection of his cathedral’s 
Dean and Chapter. The whole scheme of ruling these nations, 
was a long political farce which might have been entitled 
‘The way to govern, or Forms of Freedom the Right Road to 
Slavery.’ Ostensibly John Bull was master in his own house ; 
but in reality an odious beldame called Oligarchy, milked his 
cows, stole his corn, pilfered his goods, spent his money, 
whipped his little boys, and cudgelled the old man himself into 
the bargain. 

That this picture is not overdrawn, will be most evident to 
those who have most investigated the history of these times. 
In the Declaration of Rights presented to the Prince of 
Orange by the Marquess of Halifax from the Woolsack, it 
was asserted, that the power of dispensing with laws by regal 
authority as it had been assumed and exercised of late, was 
illegal ; the important limitations in Italics being an Amendment 
to the original, added by the Lords, to soften down the general 
denunciation of what they were in reality unwilling to condemn, 
A clause was therefore introduced into the Bill of Rights, ‘ that 
no dispensation by non obstante to any statute should be 
allowed, except in such cases, as should be specially provided 
for, by an Act to be passed during the Session.’ This Act, 
however, never appeared, although in the next Parliament 
the Judges received orders from the Upper House to prepare it. 
Nothing seems to have been done, notwithstanding so much was 
felt by their Lordships. They made indeed an attempt to get 
ecclesiastical persons absolved from taking the oaths of alle- 
giance to William and Mary, unless called upont to do it by the 
Privy Council ; so vehement were the yearnings of the nobles 
and church for the good old order of things. And when the 
absurd exception was overruled in the Commons, the clergy still 
contrived to obtain, through their Right Honourable patrons, 
six months more time than was allowed to the lay holders of 
offices, to enlarge their spiritual swallow,—square their con- 
sciences to the experiment,—and weigh the ‘solid pudding’ of 
convenient loyalty, — the ‘empty praise’ of a few hundred 
hungry non-jurors. Next to the Church, in the affections of 
the Aristocracy, stood close Corporations ; and a Bill for re- 
forming them, so far as circumstances would then allow, 
by a revival of the more liberal Charters, which had been 
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scandalously surrendered to Charles and James, was smothered 
by the Lords, amidst their usual professions of superior 
respect for liberty, property, and precedent. Even with all 
their regard for the royal prerogative, some peers had no 
scruple to take advantage of the de facto sovereign’s un- 

opularity in December 1692, to propose a Committee of 
Poth Houses to advise the King on the state of the nation, and 
ultimately usurp the functions of the executive by growing into 
a separate Council of State, in which the grandees trusted they 
would prove all-powerful. The endeavours, also, of the Lords 
to re-shackle the press, on the expiration of the Licensing Act, 
are well known; and that their efforts were fruitless, through 
a combination of Whigs Tories and Jacobites in the Lower 
House, arose from the strong sense each party began to enter- 
tain of the importance of popular support out of doors. Through 
the operation of similar motives, that House“ entered far more 
completely than the Upper, into the spirit of an article in the 
Act of Settlement, which excluded civil and military officers 
from Parliament; yet they met with immense difficulty on this 
point, through the corrupt es inherent in the’ other 
branch of the Legislature. Nor did they at last succeed in | 
their object ; except as to a provision vacating the seat of any 
Member who accepts a place under the Crown, and another that 
no person holding an office created since the 25th October 
1705, shall be eligible or re-eligible at all, In fact just enough 
was yielded, to delude the people, and conceal the Fabian tactics 
of the oligarchy under a semblance of concession. Itis notorious 
that placemen and pensioners have always swarmed upon the 
benches of the Commons, while the Acts of the 6th Anne and 
ist George I, have been like the green withes~and the new 
ropes on the limbs of Samson. Mr. Sarfdys in 1730, again in 
1734, and once more in 1740, carried a stringent measure b 
small majorities,through the Coramons ; which Sir Robert Wal- 
pole as constantly crushed in the House of Lords. George the 
II. used to style it ‘a villainous Bill; the epithet from such a 
p aagiced being demonstrative of its true character, as well as of 
the motives of those who thus succeeded in destroying it. The 
Bill brought “in by Mr. Wortley in 1710 for a ey Ballot, 
after passing the Commons, was-thrown out by the Lids as 
dangefdus to the Constitution. The cases of the Aylesbury 
election, of Floyd and Blount at an earlier period (about 1621), 
as well as of many later convictions and punishments awarded ° 
by the Peers, even down to so recent a date as the reign of 
George II, present such strange scenés of fines, ‘pillories, and 
imprisonments, that Hallam himself observes,— 
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‘ If the matter is to rest upon precedent, or upon what overrides 
precedent itself, the absolute failure of jurisdiction in the ordinary 
courts, there seems nothing (decency and discretion excepted) to pre- 
vent their repeating the sentences of James the First’s reign, whipping, 
branding, and hard labour for life. Nay they might order the usher 
of the black rod to take a man from their bar, and hang him up in the 
lobby. Such things would not be done, and being done, would not be 
endured ; but it is much, that any sworn ministers of the law should 
by even indefinite language have countenanced the legal possibility of 
such tyrannous power in England.’ 


He adds afterwards in the same page ;— ‘ 
‘ Public opinion, it is true, in this country, imposes a considerable 
restraint; yet this check is somewhat less powerful in that branch of 


the Legislature (the House of Lords) which has gone the farthest in 
chastising breaches of privilege.’—Constit. Hist. vol. iii. p. 381. 


It was shown in a former number of this Review, under the, 
head of Aristocratic Taxation, how all ranks below those styling 
themselves par excellence ‘ the Upper Classes,’ have been made 
to pay for the ‘ Corinthian Order.’ It was demonstrated by an 
appeal to Parliamentary Returns, that while every valuable 
article consumed by the rich and noble paid a low tax, 
ordinary articles consumed by the Middle Classes paid a 
high tax, and the lowly commodities used by the poor a most 
extravagant one. Tobacco, sugar, soap, glass, timber, wine, 
spirits, tea, the house and window duties, the Post-office, taxes 
on knowledge, and monopolies of every sort, were investigated 
and found to bear ample testimony to the correctness of this 
statement. The thoughts and letters of Messrs. Tomkins 
Jenkins, and Winterbottom, with the aid of fashionable novels, 
have removed the veil from the mischiefs inflicted by an ex- 
clusive caste upon the habits and morals of society. It would 
be easy to compile another volume of examples and illustrations, 
from the Paston Collection and Horace Walpole’s multifarious 
correspondence. 

There is yet one point of view too generally overlooked with 
regard to the aristocracy; and that relates to the malignant 
influence it has exercised upon our Foreign Policy. It. is 
unnecessary to lock ‘back further than the Revolution. The 
House of Lords, as has been seen, reluctantly abetted that 
event, and acted throughout upon motives of self-preservation 
and self-interest. Pride, prejudice, and an appetite for plunder, 
induced many of its members, both Whigs and Tories, to keep 
up a clandestine intercourse with the exiles of St. Germain’s. 
Mocanath, Montague, Marlborough, Carmarthen, and Sunder- 
land, with from twenty-five to thirty other Lords, are criminated 


. 
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more or less by the Macpherson and Dalrymple papers. These 
traitors conceived themselves above ordinary rules of right and 
wrong ; and frequently acted as spies on behalf of the enemy. 
Their high station placed them on advantageous ground for 
such deeds. Louis and James were always impressing upon 
their minds, that the privileges of an hereditary aristocracy 
must ever be identified with the indefeasible mghts of the 
Stuarts. A large proportion therefore of the nobility and 
its retainers, formed a corps of hostile observation in the heart 
of the kingdom ; the more dangerous, because both secret and 
owerful, and in direct league with foreign foes. Thus Marl- 
orough communicated to the French ministry at Versailles the 
secret of an expedition against Brest, which failed in conse- 
quence with the loss of the commander and eight hundred 
men. William himself knew more than he felt it safe or 
prudent to reveal, with regard to several of the perfidious 
apostates by whom he was surrounded, and whom he dared 
not dismiss from his employ, since in that case he would have 
had to encounter their overpowering opposition in both Houses. 
It may be with truth affirmed, that could the Revolution of 
1688 have done as much in modifying the aristocracy as it did 
in setting aside a dynasty, we might at this moment have 
been in as prosperous circumstances as the United States of 
America, without the curse of - colonies, the incubus of 
a national debt, or the dead weight of an army. Em- 
barrassments at home, mainly originating from the hollow 
allegiance of the aristocratic branch of the Legislature, rendered 
welcome what was called the peace of Ryswick, pregnant as it 
was with the seeds of future wars, and negotiated in the most 
unconstitutional manner, Although William had no right to 
act as he did, he might have adduced as some palliation, the 
incumbrance of his being almost dependent upon haughty 
nobles, whose greediness made them ready for any favours 
he might bestow, while the elective affinities of their order with 
the cause of his opponent were for ever prompting them to 
deceive and betray.. The King seems to have been prevented 
by his suspicions, from trusting the Earl of Shrewsbury 
with even the pteliminaries of the negotiation. From this 
time, the oligarchy gaining so strong an ascendant, all 
foreign affairs were conducted upon principles of party, 
rather than upon any broad basis of patfiotism or the general. 
welfare of Europe. In the war of the Succession, after Marl- 
borough’s earlier victories, Louis XIV offered all the Spanish 
dominions in Italy to the Archduke Charles, a barrier in 
the Netherlands to the States General, and a compensation 
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to the Duke of Savoy. It was then, or shortiy afterwards, in 
the power of the allies to have secured a perpetual disjunction 
of the Crowns of France and Spain, and obtained the dbjects of 
their confederacy. But Marlborough loved both the emolu- 
ments and the glory of the war. Godolphin at home deemed 
his place and preferment at the Treasury more secure amidst 
the éclat attendant on each defeat of the Grand Monarque. 
Appealing therefore to the Peers who supported him, he threw 
their parliamentary influence into the scale of Prince Eugene and 
the pensionary Heinsius, and for many years Europe remained 
a scene of carnage, confusion, and distress, to gratify these selfish 
men. Let it be imagined for a moment that at the beginning 
of the last century there had been no second Chamber, but 
that in each of the three kingdoms an independent House of 
Commons, chosen upon the plan of the English, Irish, and 
Scotch Reform: Bills, had represented the middle classes of 
their respective nations ;—is it credible that they would have 
prosecuted a sanguinary and expensive war for six additional 
campaigns, wasting millions of money, shedding the blood of 
thousands, and desolating entire provinces, for objects alto- 
gether foreign. Up to a certain point, this mighty contest 
was waged upon legitimate grounds, and with an intelli- 
gible object in view. But plain mev, unsophisticated by 
the artificial conventionalisms of society, would then have 
exclaimed, ‘ Here we must stop; sheath the sword; thank the 
Almighty for our success ; wind up the national account ; and 
get clear of our incumbrances, as soon as possible, by 
economy and retrenchment.’ So have the descendants of those 
very middle classes acted on the other side the Atlantic ; or if there 
have been occasional symptoms of contrary inclinations, they 
have arisen in their Senate or second Chamber, whose members 
have now and then aped an aristocracy, in consequence of the 
comparatively protracted period for which they are elected. It 
must never be forgotten, that peace is not a state favourable to 
the pretensions of the few, as exerted against the rights of all; 
and for the simple reason, that when nothing is going on out of 
doors, people are very much in the humour for effecting internal 
reforms. ar has therefore ever been congenial to all patricians 
and monopolists. And should it be conceived that the subse- 
quent treaty of Utrecht tells against this declaration, it may be 
answered that the national interests were there again sacrificed, 
not for the sake of the olive branch, but for the fruits of power 
and place, which one large party expected would grow upon 
it for their peculiar benefit. The preliminaries, far below those 
tendered at Gertruydenburgh, incurred the indirect censure of 
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the House of Lords, until a dozen new creations inclined the 
balance, and gave the nation new rulers for an interval, without 
in the slightest degree delivering it from its master evil. 

The fact is, that where the people are permitted fairly to 
govern themselves, partial objects have less chance of being 
attended to, than great general apeg sate Passing over for 
the sake of brevity the peace of Aix la Chapelle and that of Paris, 
in which, as usual, our commercial were sacrificed to our colonial 
interests, the latter being valuable to the nobles and the 
former to the nation,—what was it, let it be inquired, which 
plunged us into the great continental Maelstrom of 1793? Wil- 
liam Pitt the second, it has been said, would have been essentially 
a pacific minister, had he been left to select his own course, 
uninfluenced by contrary circumstances. Whence then his 
condutt as to this war? It is notorious, that he had two ways 
open before him ; on the one hand, to have gradually worked out 
the liberal conceptions of his youth ; or on the other, to aposta- 
tize from them, and throw hinself into the arms of the aristo- 
cracy. This aristocracy had begun to perceive that updn no 
other plan than opposing French opinions, both at home and 
abroad, could they hope to preserve their immunities entire. 
The son of Lord Chatham therefore cast in his lot with them, 
and took. part against the people. His excuse was, that 
the ghost of the Revolution then raging in France scared him 
with visions of confusion and massacre. Now he perfectly 
knew, that the middle and respectable classes, forming the actual 
mass of his countrymen, had a detestation equal to his own of 
everything really connected with pillage or disorder. They had 
in the aggregate far more to lose by tumult and confiscation, 
than the proud™nobles or their retainers. The true motive of 
Mr. Pitt’s final and fatal resolve was, that in weighing popular 
rights against aristocratic usurpations, his order, is caste, and 
himself, an ecclesiastical hierarchy, sinecures, pensions, an 
overgrown Civil list, all pressed down the scale ; Parliamentary 
Reform, sound and cheap governmént, an extinction of abuses, 

eneral education and Fenian of knowledge, all kicked the 
eam. Therefore he was for war with France. Nor let it be 
forgotten, that if England had been without mobles and an 
Established Church, 500,000,000/. of the present debt would 
have never existed, and one half the lives of her children who 
fell in the struggle, might literally have been saved. She would 
never have dreamed, under such circumstances, of bringing 
intoaction any other than her naval force. Her enormous foll 

in subsidizing pauper princes, was the impure and fatuous result 
of hereditary wisdom and selfishness, A thousand-fold too 
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much has been paid for the whistle, even on the supposition that 
the Peerage were a harmless plaything. The parliamentary 
Sessions of 1792 developed many wonderful and interesting 
phenomena, A neighbouring nation had emancipated itself from 
a thraldom, which Britain had for generations past been 
throwing in its teeth, and accusing it of wishing to impose upon 
herself. All the world wondered at the spectacle. The oppressed 
hoped, the oppressor feared. Nobles thought of force, priests of 
fraud, kings of nothing but safety. Phifanthropists were over- 
joyed,—perhaps too soon. Patriots responded to every pul- 
sation of the public mind in France, It was tame, they said, 
that something should be done here. Demands by no means 
unreasonable or disrespectful, grew loud for political Reform. 
Pitt and his Peers, dreading the effect of these appeals, procured 
from the King a proclamation against seditious writings ; and 
succeeded in raising the most excited interest in foreign affairs, 
that men might forget domestic improvement. ‘Common Sense,’ 
which had established a republic in America, was followed by 
the‘ Rights of Man ;’ both of them splendid works for their time, 
and which have now wrought their contents into the mind and 
constitution of society, so that in all parts of Europe men both 
in public and private give utterance to their principles, as the 
‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme’ did to prose, without being conscious 
of the fact. A legal process was instituted against the author ; 
the eloquence of Erskine failed in obtaining his acquittal ; and as 
he did not appear, he was outlawed. His enemies discovered 
that in his old age he gave into brandy-and-water ;—as if no 
dignitary of the church had ever been found out in as much. 
But whatever in his books was true, told mightily on immense 
masses of men, as truth always will. Various democratic 
associations, from the London Corresponding Society to that of 
the Friends of the People, augmented the alarm of all the noble 
craftsmen of Ephesus. ‘ Hostilities against the enemies of God 
and man,’ filled every mouth and every mind. His Majesty sum- 
moned Parliament together much earlier than usual ; and called 
out a considerable part of the militia, as if the greatest dangers 
threatened the realm. The press, the pulpit, and high over 
all, the House of Lords, resounded with denunciations against. 
Republicans and Levellers. Religion as usual was much upon 
the lips, of some of the most profligate wretches upon earth; 
but the object nearest and dearest was to defend the image of 
the great goddess Diana which fell down out of Heaven from 
Jupiter,— the Peerage. 

ot to protract these remarks, it may be simply asked, 
whether the entire diplomacy of this country has not received 
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its life and shape and language from the aristocratic features of 
our constitution. We boast exceedingly of our freedom, before 
other nations; .yet those nations have learned to suspect us at 
every turn; and why, but because our foreign relations, dictated 
and moulded as they have been by a selfish oligarchy, have 
~ always been found at direct variance with our professions of 
liberty and liberality ? Liberty has never been sacrificed in any 
country, without an English aristocrat assisting, as the French 
phrase it, at the ceremony. Thus it has ever been, and must 
be, until common sense shall haye driven high birth from its 
ee ee position at the head of affairs. Hitherto this has 
een the primary recommendation of our diplomatists; and the 
consequence is, that the laurels of military achievement have 
proved barren of everything but leaves. ‘The trophies of the 
field have withered in the artificial air of courts and 
cabinets, where nobles without knowledge, or their relations 
without brains, have bartered away the best interests of Great 
Britain and even Europe itself, for a smile, a bow, or a snuff-box. 
Let but American diplomacy be set by the side of our own; and 
its superior efficiency, to say. nothing of its cheapness, becomes 
apparent ina moment. Would the former have permitted such 
results, as those of the continental congresses, to have sprung 
from the triumphs of Salamanca, Vittoria, and Waterloo ? 
Would it have subjected and re-subjected Spain to the vile 
yoke of Ferdinand and the Inquisition? Would it have 
transferred Genoa to Sardinia, Norway to Sweden, or Belgium 
to Holland; as though republics and kingdoms were so many 
conquered estates, or patrician patrimonies? Would it have 
insulted France, chained Germany, planted the Austrian 
vulture in the vitals of Italy, mismanaged Portugal, winked at 
the partition of Poland, and strengthened the autocratic 
monarchies? Would it have secured nothing,— positively 
nothing,—for the country it represented, except a few more 
expensive colonies, to expand the already enormous field of 
patronage for lords and ladies to pasture in? The Holy Alliance, 
as is well understood, involved the elements of political 
monopoly and despotism. Hence was it dear to the House of 
Peers ;—as precious in its sight as the transactions at. Aix la 
Chapelle, Troppau, Laybach, or Verona ; as the cause of Miguel 
at Lisbon, of Carlos in Spain, the royal Dutchman at Antwerp, 
or the sovereigns and abettors of tyranny assembled at Kalisch. 
But how to deal with the difficulty, is’ the important 
question. Associations of centuries backward, the hoping 
against hope for better things from the Peerage still cherished 
by many excellent men, the fears of timid half-enlightened 
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politicians, the shuffling of innumerable waiters upon providence, 
and an apprehension that our social system could not sustain 
the shock of any hasty courses with the second Chamber, all 
combine to gn wg as long as possible what must after all be 
some time or other performed. Various plans have been pro- 
posed ; such as a free conference between the two Houses when- 
ever the Lords differ from the Commons ; at which conference, 
the members of both Houses are to resolve themselves into one, 
and vote together. There seems in this plan ‘something to 
recommend it as an initiatory link in a series of measures, 
whereby a colossal evil may be gradually abated! Yet it may 
be matter for consideration, whether the struggle to obtain this 
commencement of an aristocratic reform would not be just as 
great, as that which might afford the nation, after a single 
effort, the entirety of what is required. The arguments against 
a bit by bit improvement, were conclusive in the instance of the 
Reform Bill, because the public mind was fully prepared for the 
reception of the measure. This is not the case, as it appears to 
many, with regard to the Peerage, at present ; and it is argued, 
that more are for gradual, than-for comprehensive alteration. 
Atall events, every one who sheds light on a subject so important, 
renders service in his day and generation. That the Lords will 
stoutly resist even the slightest amelioration, can be a fact 
concealed from no one. Yet it is equally certain that the 
ultimate crisis can be at no great distance. The Peers by their 
very obstinacy and incorrigibility, smooth the road for it beyond 
all reasonable expectation. There are violent spirits among 
them, who in every oration they deliver, are so doing the work 
of the liberal party, that a large proportion of their bigotry and 
fanaticism is for the moment decidedly beneficial. They have 
indeed just sufficient glimmerings of understanding to perceive, 
that like the locusts ‘ they must go forth all of them by bands ;’ 
and this they will in future do under their ducal and legal 
leaders. The last contest therefore, when it comes, will be 
beyond a doubt terrific. 

But as extraodinary occasions require extraordinary measures, 
can we do better than our forefathers did soon after the Revolu- 
tion? William ILI, through the Irish confiscations from his 
Jacobite opponents, had acquired about a million of acres in 
the sister island; of which Parliament had. intended that 
two-thirds should be sold and the proceeds applied to the public 
service. A royal promise was given, in answer to an Addréss 
in 1690, that no grant should be made out of them till the 
matter had been fully considered in the next session. To 
the unpalliated disgrace of the King, he broke his word, and 
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squandered away the whole of these forfeitures among his 
personal favourites the Bentincks, and Ginkels, not forgetting a 
certain lady, the countess of Orkney. An act of resumption 
was proposed and carried through the ‘Lower House. The 
Lords according to custom espoused warmly the cause of cor- 
ruption; but with discretion and a like those recently 
displayed with regard to the gt a ill, admitted certain 
abstract principles, and then frittered away the results by 
various amendments in committee. The Commons at once 
attached their former resolutions toa Money-bill; as they had 
done seven years before, for another purpose in 1692, The Peers 
had no other course to pursue than to growl, submit, and give 
way. The Peers’ amendments were withdrawn at the royal request ; 
and such royal requests must come into vogue again, unless the 
alternative of popular convulsion be preferred. Let Bills be sent 
up from the Commons, so soon as the pressure from without 
shall have compelled them also to open their eyes, for unseating 
the thirty prelates, and suspending the definitive veto of the 
Peers ;—tacking them both to the a Has any better 
plan been proposed? Let the people of England look at this at 
their next general election. Are we to go on from session to 
session, and from Parliament to Parliament, one Chamber playing 
the trick of Penelope by day, and the other her opposite trick 
by night? And is the machinery of legislation to be thus worn 
or pulled to pieces, in the processes of entanglement and disen- 
tangiement ; one set of wheels or fingers working one way, 
and a second another? Either something of this kind must be 
done, or a swarm of new coronets manufactured for this purpose 
now, and the same quantity a few years hence for some other 
purpose; until these gewgaws of society’shall get as cheap as 
Birmingham ware. We may then look forward possibly to an 
elective senate, or some other process which shall effectually 
remove the causes of complaint. 
Let no mian be deterred from doing his duty, by the cry of 
,innovation. No senatorial body has undergone greater or more 
frequent modifications than the House of Lords.- To usher 
in the glories of the Reformation, about thirty-six spiritual 
Peerages were at once extinguished; an enormous extent of 
change, when viewed in relation with the circumstances under 
which it occurred, and the proportion which the number of 
mitred abbots bore to their lay associates. Towards the close 
of that century, the writ of summons, by a construction of law, 
was held to convey an inheritable earldom or barony; while in 
earlier ages, it had only given a right of sitting in the Parliament 
for which it was issued. Under Charles I, as all know, the 
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custom of holding proxies was circumscribed, the bishops were 
driven from their atk, and the house in which they sat was 
abolished. After the accession of the Hanoverian dynasty, it 
was proposed and carried among the Peers, that their numbers 
should thenceforward be limited, and the Crown deprived of its 
most important prerogative relating to theircreation. The acts 
of union with Scotland and Ireland added new varieties to their 
constitution. Forty-four elective temporal Lords, and thirty 
ecclesiastical ones, some chosen for life, some for a Parliament, 
some for a single session, as in the instance of Irish prelates, 
form strange anomalies in a Chamber of Legiélation whose 
grand characteristics are to be hereditary right and irresponsible 
power. Surely the argument against ‘ any further organic 
changes,’ lately urged by Sir Robert Peel, must fall to the 
ground, amidst such a compound of heterogeneous contrarieties. 





Art. IV.—The Fudges in England. By Thomas Brown the Youuger.— 
Longman & Co. London. 1835. 


RIEST-CRAFT and saint-craft, it is worthy of remark, 

have not always been in that close alliance in which they 
are seen at the present day. A man need not be grey-headed 
to remember a time, when the intriguer of Portman-Square, 
and the bigot of Exeter-Hall, were distinct personages. It is 
in truth only of late years, that the genius of Orangeism has 
enlarged its phylacteries so immoderately, turned tract-monger 
and missionary, and covered the seas with floating-chapels. . 
Recent is the coil and uproar about the souls of Papists; and 
the going forth of the Cookes and Cunninghams, with the whole 
expedition of strolling Church-of-Englandism, is within the 
memory of living men. The late Archbishop Magee—of 
antithetical celebrity—may perhaps be said to have been the 
father of the present system. If he did not beget the hybrid 
between fanaticism and faction, he baptized and confirmed it. 
Before his day, the Irish Catholic was left—as far as the eccle- 
siastic fas concerned—to settle his account with ‘ Heaven’s 
chancery’ after his own fashion. Satisfied with his monopoly 
of things secular, the Orangeman bestowed upon —y spiritual 
a very inconsiderable portion of his attention. The Beresfords 
and Jocelyns had not purchased their pocket-bibles; the Le- 
froys were mere tory lawyers; the Shaws were speculating 
corporators ; and it is probable that there was not in the whole 
Protestant establishment a curate, or in the whole Protestant 
aristocracy a lord or a lady, who could fix the date of the 
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Millennium, determine the longitude and latitude of the New 
Jerusalem, or show the identity of Mr. O’Connell’s power with 
the dominion of the beast in the Apocalypse. It was a peaceful 
wera of unadulterated jobbing. Orangeism stood upon a single 
and simple ground. The churchman did not affect the christian. 
Nay, if anybody was then a saint, he met with all discourage- 
ment, and the countenance of prelacy shone not upon him, 
‘ So, Billy, you have got the grace !’"—roared a jocular and 
dissipated dignitary of the house of Waterford, at his own 
table, to a reverend kinsman, now a star of the first magnitude 
in the religious firmament, who was then just peering with his 
first tremulous lustre above the horizon. hen the Bible 
Societies were first instituted, they had no foes so loud, vehe- 
ment, and bitter as the clergy. Not with more rancour have 
they raised in the latter days the whoop of ‘ mutilation’ against 
the Government, than they screamed some fifteen or twenty 
years ago, against the rising sect of the Evangelicals, who never 
dreamed of curtailing a chapter or a verse from the holy 
volume. The ribald tongues of a hundred pulpits wagged 
against the ‘ new light’ project ; in a hundred pamphlets they 
ridiculed and denounced it; curates got livings, rectors became 
pluralists, and pluralists rose to hishoprics, by the zea] with 
which they opposed ‘the biblicals,’ as the performers at the 
Rotunda were then nicknamed by those who now play ‘ primo 
buffo’ in the same company. As the Papist is now, so was 
then the Evangelical and the Methodist. They met with little 
mercy in any of the High-Church circles. From the shovel-hats, 
they got no quarter. Had any vagrant divine like Mr. O’Sul- 
livan, fallen in the cycle of his pious perigrinations into the 
clutches of a clerical magistrate, even in the regions of Armagh 
or Derry, a special interposition could alone have delivered him 
from the stocks and the beadle. 

Thus slight was the disposition of the Orange clergy, little 
more than a dozen years back, to a league with saints or 
fanatics. The rector drank his Port, and the dignitary his 
Burgundy ; and you could not have more annoyed either, than 
by a reference to St. Paul, or the remotest allnsion to St. Peter. 
It was a personal affront to a Bishop to produce a bible. 
The party was sufficiently strong in its political resources ; 
motive for hypocrisy there was none; and nobody encumbers 
himself with a masquerade dress, until it becomes inconvenient 
to appear in his own character. What, then, were the changes 
in times and circumstances which induced the clergy to put on 
the garb of sanctity over their canonicals, and led to a treaty 
between the Church and the Conventicle? The event is not 
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difficult to account for. The rapid progress of the Catholic 
question from the time that the Association began its bold and 
magnificent career, placed the Orange party in a new position. 
Accustomed to assail, the chiefs of Ascendancy now became 
the assailed; and they soon discovered that to keep the field 
it was necessary to make new alliances. The benefits of cor- 
ruption were ogee of by too few, to make it a sufficiently 
active principle of combination for the body. A reinforcement 
was indispensable ; and what could serve their purpose better 
than the self-same spirit of fanaticism, which in calmer days 
had been the butt of their pleasantries, and occasiorfally a mark 
for keener arrows? They turned accordingly a repentant and 
desiring eye upon the Bethesda and Ebenezer Chapels, and 
conceived the design of a joint-stock company of corruptionists 
and canters, the basis of the partnership being the common 
hostility of both to their fellow-countrymen of the Catholic 
persuasion. There were difficulties, it is true, in the way of 
the proposed union; but there were facilities also. Among 
other things it is to be observed, that there was an old family 
connection between the parties. There was that tie of con- 
sanguinity which exists between the rogueries and the follies, — 
the vices and the imbecilities. Their advances were there- 
fore as the rush of- brothers to reconcilement; the past was 
steepedinLethe ; and faction and fanaticism—kindred mischiefs— 
leaped into each other's arms, 
new state of things grew out of this confederacy. The 
Orangeman was now a saint; the clergyman was now an evan- 
gelical; and the war against the Catholic assumed the double 
aspect of a political and religious persecution. Immense were 
the exertions of the allied powers, to perpetuate his servitude in 
this life and effect his salvation in the next. The same party 
laboured indefatigably to keep him a slave, and make him a 
protestant. The churches rang with alternate invectives against 
Emancipation and the Seven Sacraments. The saints of the 
Rotunda wore the colours of the lodges; and the brethren of 
the lodges adopted the cant. of the Rotunda. The biblicals 
identified themselves with the churchmen ; and the churchmen 
returned the compliment by embracing all the extravagancies of 
the biblicals. Then were Neseched a thousand new projects of 
discord, and devices of hypocrisy. Folly in the embraces of vice 
a a fruitful mother ; and speedily brought forth the New 
eformation Society, the Kildare-Place Institution, and all the 
’ vagaries of the Home Mission, Then went forth the whole army 
of mountebanks and mischief-makers, with all the equipage of 
sectarian warfare, deceiving the simple, disturbing the quiet, 
VOL, xx1V.— Westminster Review. G 
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insulting the Papist, and making the name of Protestant 
alternately ridiculous and odious. Then did the _— 
Peeress nominate her ‘ moral agent ;’ then did holiness divide 
with hyson the attractions of the tea-table; then did the 
prayer-meeting grow into fashion, and the sale of polyglotts 
become a distinct commercial speculation. Then did the 
clergyman appear in the Sunday-school, and the visage of the 
Tory lawyer show itself where the missionaries were gathered 
together. A new race of parsons sprang up, half political 
leaders, half fanatical fire-brands,—half demagogues, half divines, 
—half biblicals, half bravos,—now declaiming in the pulpit, 
now vociferant in the tavern,—eloquent to day at Merchants 
Hal), rhetorical tomorrow at the Magdalen,—now making ‘ the 
house of prayer a den of thieves,’ now turning the den of thieves 
into the house of prayer,—spouting faction in the churches, 
pouring forth hymns and homilies in the clubs and lodges,-— 
alternately at their devotions and their ‘ diableries,’—celebrating 
‘the feast of fools’ at the Rotunda, or commemorating the 
anniversaries of porty at the Mansion-House, 

Who has not heard of the Rotunda, and its political and pious 


revelries ? Who has heard of Dublin, and has not also heard of 
this temple of enthusiasm,—the resort of fair ladies and foolish 
lords, where they lay in, at no slight expense of money, their 


annual stock of sanctified phraseology and uncharitable senti- 
ment ;—the bigot’s bazaar, and booth of the sacred charlatan ;— 
the ‘ Vanity-Fair’ of Protestantism ;—the exhibition-room of the 
holy Polichinellos ? Multitudinous are its gambols in the mopth 
of April, when sanctity opens her Almack’s, the serious countess 
leads off the spiritual ball with the man of missions, and there 
is a general gallopade of the godly. Unless you have the sides of 
Democritus, go not up to the vernal gathering of the faithful. 
What is the Grimaldi of the pantomime, to him of the platform ? 
Though the coat be sable instead of motley, the extravaganza is 
only the more extravagant. The opening of the Rotunda is the 
closing of all the minor theatres. Astley retires, with all his 
feats and clowneries? What a jump was that, over fact and 
probability ! Munchausew never took such a flight in his best 
days, One bounds over common-sense ; another vaults over 
all the laws of logic; a third tumbles over the Old and New 
Testament, plays at leap-frog with the prophets, and knocks 
about the apostles like nine-pins. One takes his fling. at 
Juggernaut; another at Confucius; a third at Mohammed ; 
all agree in belabouring the Pope, and such merriment do they 
make with His Holiness, kicking the triple crown from one to 
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the other like a foot-ball, that it is pity they have not a Pontiff 
a-piece to worry and dilacerate.— 


‘ On the slain corpse contending bigots fall ; 
Alas! what’s one poor pope among them all ?’ 


When the alliance was first formed between Orangeism and 
sanctity, the purpose of the confederacy was to oppose Catholic 
Emancipation. That cause, however, prevailed in the teeth of 
clubs and conventicles; but the demand for their exertions was 
so far from ceasing upon the happening of that event, that it 
became more urgent a hundred times, having for its new object 
the defence of ecclesiastical abuses, and the general protection 
of every public nuisance against the new and formidable power 
which then began to direct its efforts, in England as well as in 
Ireland, to the reform of the national institutions. Then was 
the commencement of a new era; the system of Orange 
propagandism had its beginning; the Rotunda conceived, and 
brought forth Exeter-Hall; the mischief, from being provincial, 
became imperial; took a wider range; entertained vaster 
projects ; enjoyed loftier patronage ; rose, in short, from the 
‘ petites diablertes’ of Dublin, to the * grandes diableries’ of the 
Kenyons and Cumberlands in London. 

In a case where absurdity and wickedness are mingled in 
nearly equal proportions, the satirist has his choice between 
ridicule and invective, and he will adopt the one weapon or the 
other, according as he happens to be more struck by the violation 
of reason, or the outrage upon morality, Mr. Moore has been 
more affected by the former than the latter; and accordingly 
it is in the laughing vein that the Exeter Hall proceedings are 
attacked in the amusing volume which has suggested the 
preceding remarks. For the majority of those who say ‘amen’ 
to the prayers of Dr. Holloway, and cry ‘bravo’ at the close 
of Mr. O’Sullivan’s periogs, this light discipline is unquestionably 
the most appropriate. Solomon recommends no harsher 
instrument of correction for fools, than the rod of schools 
and nurseries ; and where the fools are for the most part of the 
feminine gender, even the mildest chastisement ought to be 
playfully administered. Women are igs 3g to be absurd ; 
and women—sweet enthusiasts—compose the main body of 
every modern crusade. Some are of opinion that this predomi- 
nance of the sex at every convocation of the Orange domina- 
tions and virtues, is to be ascribed as much to fashion as to 
fanaticism ; others account for it by the natural tenderness and 
pity of woman, which lead her by a strong and secret sympathy 
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to make common cause with weakness ; others are of the same 
mind upon the subject as Mephistophiles, who observes, — 
‘ The women fancy, and the fact is : 

Confirmed, or often so, in practice, 

That their admirers most are found 

Where your religious men abound.— 

Love is almost the same emotion : 

The devotee—such is their notion— 

Thus for the sex feels true devotion, 

Courts amorous thoughts and mystic dreaming, 

Is led by priests, and follows women.” 


Mr. Moore seems to be of the same way of thinking; for our 
old acquaintance, Miss Biddy Fudge, who is here reproduced 
as the representative of piety in petticoats, is sadly distracted 
between earth and heaven, and mixes the carnal with the spiritual 
in a very diverting manner. Her anxiety is of the tenderest 
kind about the ‘ spiritual state’ of a gentleman with whom she 
has recently become acquainted, and who, in addition toa soul 
to be saved, happens to have a person to be admired. She ex- 
claims with a holy warmth,— 

‘ Heigho! what a blessing should Mr. Magan 
Turn out, after all, a “‘ renew’d” young man ; 
And to me should fall the task on earth 
To assist at the dear youth’s second birth.’ 

The idea of a marriage with this Mr. Magan then occurs to 
her ;— 

‘ Not this world’s wedlock—gross, gallant, 

But pure,—as when Amram married his aunt.’ 


The difficulty arising from disparity of years is ingeniously 
overcome by reference to the doctrine of regeneration.— 


‘ Our ages differ—but who would count 
Our natural sinful life’s amount, 
Or look in the Register’s vulgdr page 
For a regular twice-born christian’s age, 
Who, blessed privilege! only then 
Begins to live when he’s born again. 
And counting in this way,—let me see,— 
1 myself but five years old shall be ; 
And dear Magan, when th’ event takes place, 
An actual- new-born child of graee.’ 


Mr. Moore, however, is equally sportive in his castigation of 
thé male performers on the Exeter-Hall boards. Selecting Mr. 
O’Mulligan, as the type of the class to which he belongs,— 





* Anster’s Translation of Faust. 
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the travelling agents of the great mercantile house of knave, 
fool, and company,—he thus introduces him to the reader. 


‘ He comes from Erin’s speechful shore, 
Like fervid kettle, bubbling o'er 

With hot effusions,—hot and weak ; 

Sound, Humbug, all your hollowest drums, 
He comes, of Erin’s martyrdoms 

To Britain’s well-fed Church to speak. 
Prepare, ye wealthier Saints, your dinners, ‘ 

Ye Spinsters, spread your tea and crumpets, 
And you, ye countless Tracts for Sinners, 

Blow all your little penny trumpets. 

He comes, the revererid man; to tell 

To all who'still the Church’s part take, 
Tales of parsonic woe, that well 

Might make ev’n grim Dissenter's heart ache : — 
Of ten whole Bishops snatched away 
For ever from the light of day ; 

Of rectors cruelly compelled 

From Bath and Cheltenham fo haste home, 
Because the tithes, by Pat withheld, 

Will not to Bath or Cheltenham come ; 

Nor will the flocks consent to pay 

Their parsons thus, to stay away ;— 
Though with such parsons, one may doubt 
If ’tis n't money well laid out. 

Such are the themes this man of pathos, 
Priest of prose, and Lord of bathos, 

Will preach and preach t’ye, till you're dull again. 
Then hail him, Saints, with joint acclaim, 
Shout to the stars his tuneful name, 

Which Murtagh was, ere known to fame, 

But now is Mortimer O’Mulligan "’ 


This is excellent in its vein. O’Mulligan represents 
a group of individuals, who are at least as immoral as they are 
absurd, and who are therefore as fit objects for the scourge of a 
Juvenal or a Dryden, as for the gay castigation of the author of 
Lallah Rookh. They deserve the barbed point of the arrow, 
and Mr. Moore only tickles them with the feather. 

To describe them justly, it should be first observed, that their 
bigotry is only affectation, and the balderdash of their speeches 
and sermons, only the vehicle in which they convey the 
maxims of political corruption, and the code of discord 
which they have substituted for the law of peace and charity. 
They are apostles of mischief, and missionaries of a very 
different dispensation from that which good men discover in the 
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New Testament. They disseminate ill-will, as sedulously as ever 
the first founders of the religion which they dishonour, propa- 
gated loving-kindness. They attack the error, with a language 
which shows that they hate thé person infinitely mare than the 
heresy ; and it is clear that they would tread down opinion, if 
their power and their will were equal quantities. If the minds 
of men are at all discoverable from their words and their doings, 
the thoughts of these persons revert with many a sigh to the 
days of Laud and the sanguinary glories of the Star Chamber. 
They talk of the Catholic clergy in a tone pretty distinctly sig- 
nificative of a desire to dock their ears and slit their noses ; they 
address themselves to the Catholic prelates after a fashion 
which demonstrates their secret longing to revive the tortures 
of Milbourn and Leighton in the persons of M‘Hale and 
Murray. The spirit that moves them seems to have come up 
from Moloch; it belongs to the days of the League and tlie 
Sicilian Vespers. They inherit the genius of those very ages, 
whose atrocities they rake out of forgotten histories, to eke out 
their tirades against the popery of the present day. The 
difference between the intolerance that hunted the Vaudois, and 
the intolerance that hunts the [rish, is the difference between 
the power of the Duke of Savoy in 1654, and the Duke of Cum- 
berland in 1836. The pack of the Portman Square kennel are the 
‘bloody Piedmontese’ of their generation. It is not half so 
plain that Dens or any other Romish theologian teaches perse- 
cution as a doctrine, as that such divines as Mr. Marcus Beres- 
ford and Mr, Ryder pursue it as a practice. The days of 
Castlereagh are gone by; the triangles exist only in the annals 
of Orange ascendancy; the fashion of party theatricals is 
changed, and hope there is none of reviving the hideous drama 
of the last rebellion ;—but the heart that exulted in the popular 
sufferings of that era has not ceased to beat ; the animus of the 
Riding-House has survived its occupation ; and the Jand is still 
the prey of a relentless faction, composed of saints, aristocrats, 
and churchmen,—a triple alliance against the rights of the people 
and the peace of the community. The Orangemen have as 
many modes of annoying the empire as Asop’s fox had strata- 
gems. They are seen now as landed proprietors, exterminating 
their Catholic tenants for electioneering purposes; now as 
magistrates, refusing to take informations against some Luthéran 
rioter, or orthodox agsassin ; now in the capacity of clergymen, 


‘ Grunting like hogs till they have got their grains ;” 


either militant, as in the time of Lord Stanley; or litigant, 
as at present when they have fallen upon the evil days of Lord 
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Mulgrave, who denies them files of soldiers, and refers them to 
the files of the Exchequer. Now you see them as sheriffs, 
packing juries from.the lodges; now as jurors, convicting 
against evidence; now as judges, charging against law, and 
adjusting their sentence to gratify the spleen of party. It is 
one and the same interest that peoples Carlow with midnight 
insurgents, strews the. plain of Gurtroe with victims, and 
crowds the assembly-rooms, on both sides of the Channel, 
with fashionable enthusiasts and blooming bigots. The same 
mind actuates the whole body, whether homicidal in the 
rioter of Enniskillen, predatory in the alderman of ‘Cashel, or 
vagabond and, vociferant in the person of Mr. O’Sullivan. The 
system wears as many colours as diversified Joseph’s coat,—the 
churchman’s sable—the soldier’s scarlet-—the corporator’s 
orange—the police-man’s green—the grand-master’s purple. 
‘To Codandle’ the sanctity of the present day,—to estimate the 


Protestantism of Exeter-Hall :correctly,—you must investigate 
its friendships and alliances; you must observe the interests 
which it espouses, note the places where it abounds, remark 
the causes which it abets, and the deeds which it sanctions. If 
you see it only discussing apocalyptic mysteries in a peeress’s 
drawing-room, or composing twaddling paragraphs upon the 


growth of Popery in the ‘Record,’ you may be deceived into the 
notion that it is merely a harmless fanaticism. But 


‘ The soirées of Powerscourt so justly renown'd 

For the zeal with which doctrine and negus go round ; 
The Theology routs which the pious Lord Roden, 

That pink of Christianity, first set the mode in,’— 


are only the recreations of the faction ; and there may be said 
of them what the Roman satirist says of the diversions of the 
tyrant, — z 
‘ Utinam his potids nugis tota illa dedisset 
Tempora sevitia’. 

If our saints would limit themselves to Calvinistic controversies 
and researches after lost tribes, they would be pardonable and 
insignificant ; but unfortunately nonsense is only half of their 
system,—the other moiety is mischief. 

The style of these ‘ reverend rigmaroles’ at the Exeter-Hall 
meetings, and their method of making converts by scolding and 
flinging dirt, is capitally described oy Lasey O’ Branigan, (foster- 
brother and valet to Master Murtagh), in his second letter to 
his wife Judy.— 

* But, throth, I've no leisure just now, Judy dear, 
For anything, barrin our own doings here, 
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And the cursin’, and dammin’, and thundrin’, like mad, 
We Papists, God help us, from Murthagh have had. 
He says we're all murtherers,—div’1 a bit less— 
And that even our priests, when we go to confess, 
Give us lessons in murthring and wish us success !” 


This is not a more humourous than just account of the O’Sullivan 
way of recommending Protestantism. But Larry proceeds;— 


* When axed how he dared, by tongue or by pen, 
To belie in this way seven millions of men, 
Faith, he said ’twas all towld him by owld Docthor Den ! 
‘ And who the divil’s he’? —was the question that flew 
From Christian to Christian,...but not a sowl knew. 
While on went Murthagh, in iligant style, 
Blasphaming us Catholics all the while, 
As a pack of desaivers, parjurers, villians, 
All the whole set of the aforesaid millions,— 
Yourself, dear Judy, as well as the rest, 
And the innocent craythur that’s at your breast, 
All rogues together in word and deed, 
Owld Den our instructhor, and sin our creed !’ 


A very pleasant history might be made of the different methods 
of proselytism that have been employed from time to time for 


the spreading of the Reformation in Ireland, The narrative _ 
would afford matter for quite a new theory on the adaptation of 
means toends. The system most in vogue at present seems to 
be that of scolding. The Socratic method of arguing has been 
laid aside ; and our devout dialecticians have substituted for it 
whrat may be called the method of Xantippe. The Exeter-Hall 
syren is a shrew; and- by our old law is due to the ducking- 
stool. The Catholics, however, no more than Petruchiv, are to 
be driven from their positions by tongue-battery. They have 
heard— 
* great ordnance in the field, 

Loud larums, neighing steeds, and trumpets clang ; 

And do you tell them of a parson’s tongue ?— 

Tush ! tush !—fright boys with bugs.’ 


They have stood the fire of the Church militant, and the pro- 
cesses of the Church litigant, and they will scarcely surrender 
their faith to the Church termagant. ‘The Catholics look upon 
these biblicals of Billingsgate,; (who, because the Apostles were 
fishermen, seem to think that the Gospel ought to be preached 
in the language of fish-wives), pretty much as the gallant 
Montrose regarded the Scotch clergy of his day, who flocked 
about him after his sentence, to edify and insult him. . ‘ They 
pronounced his damnation,’ says Hume, ‘ and assured him that 
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the judgment, which he had so soon to suffer, would prove but 
an easy prologue to that which he must undergo hereafter. 
They next offered to pray with him [exactly the proceedings 
of Dr. Holloway and his reverend brethren, at the Dens meet- 
ings], but he was too well acquainted with those forms of im- 
precation which they called prayers,—“ Lord, vouchsafe yet to 
touch the cbdurate heart of this proud incorrigible sinner; this 
wicked, perjured, traitorous, and profane person, who refuses to 
hearken to the voice of thy Church,” ’ Put the word ‘ Papist’ 
for ‘sinner,’ and for ‘hearken to the voice ef thy Church” 
read ‘pay her tithes,’ and you have here, almost to a letter, 
one of those ‘imprecations which they call prayers,’ that 
usually close Exeter-Hall divertisements, and which Larry 
O’Branigan calls ‘ fit finish to job so devout.’ 

Mr. Moore gives in a note a couple of extracts from the 
Exeter-Hall speeches, admirably illustrative of the Xantippe 
style of reasoning now the mode. The first is from a harangue 
of the Rev. Mr..M‘Ghee, « moral agent’ to the house of Wing- 
field. 

* The deeds of darkness, which are reduced to horrid practice over 
the drunken debauch of the midnight assassin, are debated in prin- 
ciple, in the sober morning religious conferences of the priests.’ 


The second specimen is from the lips of the Rev. Robert 
Daly. 


‘ The character of the Irish people generally is that they are given to 
lying and acts of theft.’ 


It is surprising that, by the use of language thus offensive and 
indecent, these brawlers have not long ago produced a universal 
-conviction that they are actuated in their doings by some of the 
most vicious motives that can influence human conduct. 
The vizor is transparent. The garb of the enthusiast ill 
conceals the character of the incendiary. Not all the nonsense 
of the theologian, can hide the knavery of the partisan. Their 
bigotry is evidently the bigotry of affectation. Their fana- 
ticism is only a masquerade dress ; and it is a bad one, for it 
does not disguise their faction. How extremeis the simplicity, 
that believes in the apostolic designs of men who speak with 
the tongues of bullies and oyster-wenches, and embellish their 
sermons with the flowers of the shambles. It is surely zero 
on the scale of intellect, to entertain fora moment the idea 
that an eloquence which adorns itself with ‘ assassin, thief, and 
liar,’ can seek the welfare, either temporal or eternal, of the 
persons to which it applies those ribald epithets; or can have 
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any object.in view but to inflame the passions of one party, and 
outrage the feelings of another. If these men have any inspi- 
ration, it is of a kind that has ascended, not descended, upon 
them. There may be two sorts of ghostly influences ; there 
may be a day of pentecost for cloven feet, as well as for cloven 
tongues. , 

Mr. Moore, as the poetical scourge of saint-craft and priest- 
craft, walks in the path of Swift ; and although he treads it with 
quite a different pace and mien, he treads it not unworthily. 
A comparison between two writers, natives of the same-country, 
both poets, both patriots, and who both occupied their pens 
with whatever was either preposterous or unprincipled within 
the range of their observation, suggests itself inevitably. Mr. 
Moore as well as the Dean of St. Patrick’s, has both in ‘ prose 
and numerous verse,’ asserted the rights, mourned the wrongs, 
and lashed the oppressors of his country. His niche in the 
temple of fame should be, if not by the side, at least directly 
under that of the author of the Legion Club and the Drapier’s 
Letters. He differs from his immortal predecessor, more in 
the weight than the splendour of his weapon. The satire 
of Mr. Moore is to that of Swift, what the light scymitar of 
Saladin was to the trenchant blade of Richard. The vein of 
the former is playfulness ; that of the latter indignation. The 
prevailing strain of Mr. Moore is pleasantry, and it is in that 
quality his force consists. Swift is only merry in the intervals 
of his wrath, and when he is fatigued’ with punishing. 
Perhaps the former has as keen a discernment as the latter of 
mere absurdity, and is equally effective in dealing with a 
simple blockbead. It is where vice is to be dealt with, either 
pure or in combination with folly, (the state in which it is 
found most commonly,) that the deeper penetration and loftier 
tone of Swift is wanted to expose and to chastise. His 
poetical magistracy is of a higher jurisdiction. He is essentially 
a moralist, and his commission is more to vindicate virtue than 
to avenge reason, Injustice—hypocrisy—avarice—oppression— 
the selfishness of a faction—the profligacy of a minister—the 
venality of a parliament — the worldliness of a prelate —~the 
covetousness of a general—the corruption of a judge— 
these are the game of Swift. Mr. Moore prefers the chase of 
the follies and the humbugs; he has the true sportsmanlike 
relish for a booby peer, or a twaddling baronet. Nobody is 
a better shot at a dunce in a star and garter, The assembling 
of the Lords House, or an Exeter-Hall convocation, is to him 
what the first of September is to the heroes of the fowling-piece, 
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Then is the season for blockhead-shooting; he has a merry 
autumn before him; and day after day does he return with 
his pouch full, often bagging twenty brace of bigots in one 
day’s shooting. The Dean of St. Patrick’s would see in the 
proceedings of these people more matter of angry contempt 
than of gay ridicule. He would assail the knavery, at least as 
much as the ‘ fudge.” He would pluck up the political cor- 
ruption that lies at the bottom of their fanaticism. He would 
drag into view the vice, that moves the puppet-show of the 
folly. He would strip the falsehood, and exhibit Duessa in all 
her hag-like ugliness,—an object more of execration than of 
mirth,—exciting our disgust more than our risibility. The 
Orangeman would be re erg as he is seen in the Report of 
the Select Committee of last Session; and his cant would be 
the least of his crimes and misdemeanours. 

The same sportive turn of mind which leads Mr. Moore to 
empty almost his whole quiver upon the extravagancies and 
buffooneries of the enemy, reserving but few of his arrows for 
their vices, affects the construction and march of his versifica- 
tion. His satirical rhymes differ from those of Swift, in a 
manner analogous to the difference that has been just noted 
between the gamesomeness of the one mind and the aus- 
terity of the eee: The verse of Moore trips along ona ‘ fan- 
tastic toe ;’ the light and jocund step corresponding perfectly. 
with the jest upon a devout footman stealing a family-bible, or 
the “ sweet experiences” of a godly milliner. The satirical 
rhyme of Swift is also a rapid movement, but withal ster y 
aud majestic; it may not unaptly be described as the versi- 
fication of Dryden in quick march. In shorter measure, it 
has in numerous instances all the force, and it might be said, 
the * energy divine,’ of that great master. 

The nearest approach to the peculiar force and manner of 
Swift which the volume affords, is perhaps a little piece in the 
Appendix, in which Mr. Moore takes advantage of a ‘ chairing’ 
of the present representatives of the College of Dublin, in order 
to express the sentiments with which that institution seems to 
impress all men of genius who have had any acquaintance or 
connection with it. 


Aye, yoke ye to the bigot’s car, 
Ye chos’n of Alma Mater’s scions !— 
Fleet chargers drew the God of War, 
Great Cybele was drawn by lions, 
And Sylvan Pan, as poets dream, 
Drove four young panthers in his team, — 
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The classical Lefroy, for once, is: 
Thus studious of a like turn-out, 
He harnesses young sucking dunces, 

To draw him as their chief about, 
And let the world a picture see 
Of Dullness yoked to Bigotry. 


Showing us how young college hacks 
Can pace with bigots at their backs, 

* As though the cubs were born to draw 
Such luggage as L—fr—y and Sh—w. 
Oh shade of Goldsmith, shade of Swift, 

Bright. spirits whom, in days of yore, 
This Queen of Dullness sent adrift, 

As aliens to her foggy shore ;— 
Shade of our glorious Grattan, too, 

Whose very name her shame recalls ; 
Whose effigy her bigct crew 

Reversed upon their monkish walls,— 
Bear wifness (lest the world should doubt) 

To your mute Mother’s dull renown, 
Once famous but for wit turned out," 

And eloquence turned upside down ; 
But now ordained new wreaths to win, 

Beyond all fame of former days, 
By breaking thus young donkies in, 

To draw M. P.s amid the brays 

Alike of donkies and M. A.s— 
Defying Oxford to surpass ’em 
In this new “ Gradus ad Parnassum.” 





ee 


Arr. V.—1. The History, Opinions, and present Legal Position of” 
the English Presbylerians.—Published under the direction of 
‘The English Presbyterian Association. —London. 1834, 

. An Historical Defence of the Trustees of Lady Hewley’s Foun- 
dations; and of the Ciaims upon them of the Presbyterian Ministry 


of England. By the Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A.—London. 
1834. 


. An Historical Inquiry concerning the Principles, Opinions, and 
Usages of the English Presbyterians from the Restoration of Charles 


II. to the death of Queen Anne. By Joshua Wilson, Esq. 
—London. 1835. 


ETER PLYMLEY long ago observed that ‘ there is a vast 
luxury in selecting a particular set of Christians, and 
worrying them, as a boy worries a puppy dog; it is an 
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amusement in which all the young English are brought up from 
their earliest day.’ The propensity manifests itself in various 
ways, and if there could ever be misgivings as to the results of 
extending to all the fullest measure of religious liberty, or 
the policy of abasing the supremacy of Establishments, it would 
be when such proceedings as are discoverable from the above 
pamphlets furnish grounds for doubting, whether the loudest 
assertors of freedom from restraint are -as yet fitted to receive 
and give it a fair course, and whether there has not been, 
and may not still be, some use, even to sectaries, in the main- 
tenance of an authority, or antagonist principle, which may 
induce them to keep the peace one towards the other, or may 
at least preserve them within the bond of a common interest, 
such as that of resistance to oppression, and of struggle for 
emancipation. 

It certainly is a curious thing, that till the Protestant 
Dissenters were, by the removal of their chains, enabled to take 
a higher tone towards each other, their various denominations 
fraternized wonderfully well. Though precisely the same 
discordant elements were brought together, they contrived to 
harmonize. Antinomian, Calvinist, and Arminian, Trinitarian 
and Unitarian, Baptist and- Pedo-Baptist, fought the common 
enemy with great unanimity ; but the moment they-ceased to 
be ‘ worried,’ the appetite for the ‘amusement of worrying’ 
arose. The zealous party among them, at once chose the Court 
of Chancery as their tormentor; and it was soon found to be a 
very convenient instrument for scraping consciences, — for 
whetting the edge of statutes forgotten by those in whose 
interest they were made,—and for the gratification of all the 
venom and bitterness of theological animosity. 

Hence have arisen the curious discussions in and out of doors, 
which fill the pamphlets at the head of this Article, and many 
more with which the reader will not be troubled, though they 
are not without their interest. The first on the list, in parti- 
cular, fills up a department in Ecclesiastical history hitherto, 
as far as known, quite vacant for the general reader. 

From a brief display of some of the essential points of the 
dispute, some judgment may be formed of the temper and 
spirit still animating the disciples of the Genevan Reformer, 
now honoured most where his creed originally grew and 
flourished. 

The leading historical features of the two sects of Presby- 
terians and Independents during the Commonwealth are so well 
known, that it is useless to dwell upon their respective positions 
at that time. The English Protestant Dissenters only date 
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their history from the Act of Uniformity in 1662, The ministers 
then ejected from the Church, were nearly all Presbyterians. 
They had only sought modifications in church discipline; the 
Independents on the contrary kept aloof, as being om principle 
opposed to all church establishments, The great body of Dis- 
senters of those times, to the end of the ceptury, were led by 
these ejected ministers, men of learning, virtue, and piety ; and 
under their auspices, and those of their immediate descendants, 
most of the old Dissenting chapels and other trusts were founded, 
after the date of the Toleration Act, The name of Presbyterian 
was retained, though it — had lost its distinetive import, 
no attempt at church discipline or presbyterian organization 
having ever been attempted. 

Among these men, a very different spirit soon appeared, from 
that which had animated the severe and narrow system of the 
early puritans and the Scotch Presbyterians. They bad learned 
wisdom from adversity. The ‘creed-making age,’ they said, 
was over; and their works began to breathe a spirit of charity and 
benevolence,-——of tolerance for what they considered error,— 
of preference for the practical over what were considered the 
doctrinal or dogmatic precepts of the gospel,-—of resistance to all 
impositions in the way of creeds and ag mY It is difficult 
to imagine a more refreshing progress in christian feeling, than 
that which took place in the mind of the. great Presbyterian 
Baxter, as traced in one of the present pamphlets.: His 
successors merely advanced the work he had begun. 

Under the zealous opposition manifested at the commence- 
ment of the last century by the immediate descendants of these 
men, to all sorts of impogition or restriction upon the religious 
speculations of individuals, lurked, as might naturally be 
supposed, a practical and gradually increasing relaxation of 
their belief on doctrinal points. Baxter had embraced a 
peculiarly modified doctrine which usually bears his name. 
Arminianism next appeared; Arianism also very soon became 
prevalent, and the writers of the day,of various persuasions, con- 
tinually charge the Presbyterians, if not with fostering, at least 
with taking no steps to oppose it, In fact they had a fellow-feeling 
with the Latitudinarian divines of the Church of England. 
Their academies allowed the same liberty of free inquiry, The 
ministers who issued from them, went, as might be expected, 
further than their predecessors; before the middle of the 
century heresy was universally prevalent, and long before its 
close the English Presbyterians were in fact almost every where’ 
Unitarians. Their numbers have greatly fallen away, for the 
style and tenor of their preaching and doctrine. were little 
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adapted to popular predilections ; and those among them whose 
rogress was not of the same character, gradually seceded and 
joined the orthodox sects. 

The Independents had meantime, by restrictions studiously 
directed to that object, maintained the right line and rule of 
their creed. Their zeal for liberty and free inquiry in matters 
of religion, was hemmed round by a prohibition against passing 
the narrow circle of Calvinism in the exercise of it. Their 
doctrines. have been more popular, and their vague name, (or the 
still vaguer one of ‘ Congregationalists,’) now extends over a vast 
body of persons ; a great proportion of their churches, however, 
are of very modern origin, having nothing whatever of descent 
from or connexion with the old Independents, but arising out of | 
the excitements of Whitfield and the contemporary Methodists. 

For a time after the Toleration Act, the two bodies of Pres- 
byterians and Independents endeavoured to form (with the 
Baptists) one body for almost all Protestant dissenting purposes, 
religious as well as civil, But the Union could not. be main- 
tained long. The habits, acquirements, and opinions of the 
two bodies seem to have been radically different in many 
essential particulars. The Presbyterians looked with jealousy 
on the stiff creed of the Independents, who in their turn were 
busy challenging the orthodoxy of the former. A separation 
therefore took place very early in the eighteenth century, 
(about 1706), and each body has ever since had its distinct and 
regularly continued board of management, Heresy (or the 
desire to choose) then grew more and more prevalent among 
the Presbyterians ; and at last the consistency of their adherence 
to their great principle of freedom in the interpretation of 
Scripture was put to the test, by a solemn discussion among 
the ministers in London in 1719, upon the question whether 
restraint should be imposed even in support of the doctrine.of 
the Trinity, then no doubt conscientiously held by nearly all. 
The attempt to protect it by subscription, was consistentl 
negatived by a majority of four. In the words of Sir Joseph 
Jekyll, afterwards Master of thé Rolls, one of their body, 
‘The Bible carried it by four.’ From that day the English 
Presbyterians, without discussion or doubt, have, as a body, 
had no creed. Various shades of opinion have been at different 
eras prevalent among them: but their ministers and congre- 
gations have been left perfectly unshackled. They have con- 
sistently'and thoroughly acted up to the Protestant principle 
of ‘the Bible only’ -being their religion, and the Bible in- 
terpreted by every man’s light and conscience for himself. 

Their Chapels and Endowments have been settled in confor- 
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mity with this principle, the only one which any Protestant 
Dissenter can consistently adopt. For every Endowment, 
which restrains his own freedom or that of his successors, 
is pro tanto an Establishment, of the most odious’ sort. The 
Presbyterian trusts were most of them formed while thie early 
congregations were what is now called orthodox, at least as 
regards the doctrine of the Trinity ; though their opinions were 
much modified in other respects from those of the Assembly 
of Divines. They, however, laid down no class of opinions 
as attached to their trusts. They did not put their creed, 
whatever it was, into mortmain. The chapels are almost univer- 
sally declared merely and simply to be for the worship: and 
service of God by the congregation assembling therein. ‘They 
and their immediate ancestors had resisted restraint on them- 
selves. They had left the Church to avoid it; and to have 
imposed it on others would have been at least grossly incon- 
sistent. These foundations have generally speaking been 
possessed by succeeding. generations in the same families. ‘In 
the very days of the early founders and immediately after, great 
changes took place in the opinions and modes of doctrine’ to 
which these Chapels and Endowments were applied. No one 
then complained of such appropriations, as breaches of trust, 
though it may well be supposed that the intent of the foun+ 
ders was then best known; and it was reserved for zealous 
men, of a ‘ creed-making’ denomination, more than a century 
afterwards, to. undertake the task of forging restrictions on 
what the founders left, and (if they were consistent and honest 
men) could only have left, free and unshackled. 

‘Fhe state of the law in England had for a long time a restrictive 
bearing on the heretical Dissenters. Under the Toleration 
Act, nonconformists were supposed to subscribe to all the doc- 
trinal articles of the Church, though in fact, no one did so; 
and impugners of the Trinity were expressly branded. In. 1779, 
however, the Legislature directly sanctioned the Presbyterian 
ee of following only the scriptural rule; for it then 
abolished the subscription to the doctrinal articles, and’ sub- 
stituted a mere declaration that the party adopted’ the scrip- 
tures as the rule of his faith and practice. 

Taking care therefore not directly to impugn tle doctrine of 
the Trinity, the Unitarian congregations had from this time ‘at 
least, even in legal theory full liberty for their worship; and in 
1813 the penalties on their heresy were altogether removed, 
and their chapels had all the privileges of the Toleration Act’ 
extended to them. . 

During all this period there is a clear and constant line of 
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distinction between the two great divisions of the Dissenters, 
the latitudinarians and the exclusives. The one, refusing all 
imposition and restriction upon religious liberty ; maintaining 
that liberty, at first without any very material practical deviation 
from the standard of the most powerful, which is the orthodox, 
but always in fact moving gradually in a heretical difection ; 
and at last arriving (like the Genevan establishment, and by 
nearly the same stages), at a state of relaxation, extremely 
offensive, it. appears, to the nostrils of their brethren of a 
different way of thinking. On the other hand is seen the 
‘Independent’ body, cautiously adhering to the standard of 
their old exclusive creed; taking all prudent effectual steps 
for its preservation, and pursuing a course in these respects 
directly opposed to the practice and spirit of the English _oansy 
byterians, ‘ The longer and shorter Stations are, according 
to the confession of one of their most respectable men quoted 
in the first pamphlet, p. 147, ‘the depositaries of all knowledge 
and the termination of all inquiriés.’ 

During all the period of nonconformist proscription, from the 
era of qualified protection granted by the Toleration Act until 
comparative liberty was attained in 1828, these two bodies are 
found drawing together in outward harmony, in the united 
assemblies both of their ministers and laymen for civil pur- 
poses ; neither party having, or stating, any doubts as to each 
other’s proper identity and representation, and each by. its 
public acts and representations, vouching for the other’s 
character and pretensions. 

Immediately after the victory obtained by united efforts 
against the common oppression, some zealous leaders of the 
orthodox Independents seem to have formed the novel design 
of putting heretics into the Chancery penitentiary ;—of stopping 
their wanderings by injunctions ;—of swarming into their 
brethren’s hives ;—and of ejecting the modern sect of Presby- 
terians en masse from every chapel and trust they possess, by 
asserting that they (the exclusives) are the true representatives 
of the old latitudinarian body ; which from the earliest time 
has been as much opposed to them as it is now, in the prin- 
oo on which it proceeds, if not in the consequences to 
which that principle has led, All that can be charged against 
the Presbyterians is, that they have made their principle an 
active one, and have left it to its results ; that they have not 
talked of mental freedom, while they wore and imposed the 
heavy shackles of creeds and confessions. 

The cases hitherto brought before the Courts and the public 
are two. The first is that of Lady Hewley’s Charity. She was 
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a Presbyterian, connected by kindred and by social intercourse 
‘with the leading Presbyterians of the liberal school, Her own 
minister left his congregation Arian, and was therefore, there 
is little doubt, not very different himself; and her family 
followed the course of other Presbyterians. In 1704 she founded 
and endowed a Charity for ‘assisting poor and godly preachers 
of Christ’s Holy Gospel, and for educating students for the 
ministry ;’ and also Almshouses for ‘ poor and godly widows,’ 
who were to be of the Protestant religion, and whe could repeat 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, the Commandments, and the 
Catechism ;—not the ‘longer’ or ‘shorter’ of the Assembly, 
—but that of a Mr. Bowles, a minister of her county. 

This catechism is curious, as being obviously a first step from 
the severity of Calvinism ; for it is a cento of scripture phrases, 
about which every one might use his own powers of inter- 
pretation. 

In Lady Hewley’s day, there were very few ‘ Independent’ 
congregations within her range. She probably never contem- 
plated any but the class of persons among whom she moved, as 
likely to partake of her bounty. But in fact, the Presbyterian 
congregations fell off ; Independents increased, and the trustees, 
acting in her spirit, administered her bounty-equally among all, 
including the Baptists ; and the Presbyterians receive, in truth, 
only a small proportion of the Charity flowing from one of their 
own denomination. 

This, however, does not satisfy the Independents ; they are 
not content with a share, they must have the whole of the lady 
Presbyterian’s substance;—the godly ministers, students, 
and old women, must digest ‘the five points.’ They appeal to 
the Court of Chancery to lay down a creed for the foundress, 
who has herself declared none ; and they appeal to the state 
of the law in her day, as forbidding the presumption that her 
creed and intent were or could be otherwise than orthodox. 

The result of this proceeding, if successful, must be to exclude 
all that class of persons among whom the foundress moved, her 
own descendants, and all those who, by acting faithfully and 
freely on the principles of scriptural freedom which their fore- 
fathers, her friends ‘and associates, avowed, have deviated from 
what may be in any way proved or conjectured to have been her 
private conclusions on doctrinal subjects, or from what may 
be inferred from penal laws which honest Dissenters must at 
all times have resisted and denounced, instead of making them 
the standard of their institutions. 

The next legal experiment has been with reference ‘to a 
Chapel founded at Wolverhampton, early in the last century, 
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in the widest possible terms ; with no sort of indication of what 
were the personal opinions of the founders; and certainly 
possessed for near sixty years by Unitarians, and largely added 
to by their subscriptions. At present the decision of the Court 
in this, as in the other case, is, that some doctrinal intent on . 
the part of the founders must be presumed ; that they must be 
inferred tu have been orthodox, and to have meant that their 
descendants should remain so ;—in other words, that they must 
be held to have professed and practised liberty, and to have 
bequeathed it to their suecessors with this triflipg restriction— 
that in the exercise of it they should never move an inch beyond 
the ground on which they started. 

it must always be borne in mind, that at the date of these 
endowments, every sort of controversy-—even the Trinitarian— 
was already public and notorious ; so that the founders had the 
danger fully before them, and the same means as the Inde- 
pendents used for providing against it, if that had been their 
wish. All the difficulty made in the Court of Chancery, or 
anywhere else, about these trusts, seems to be capable of ex- 
ceedingly easy solution. In a cOmmon-sense and moral point 
of view, it is not only a useless task, but one totally incon- 
sistent with the principle and nature of such foundations, to 
endeavour to spell out, or presume, and apply a fixed creed 
to voluntary associations of persons laying down none for 
themselves. They meet as societies for other purposes 
do, and arrange their rules and other matters of internal 
discipline for themselves ; and when they disagree, the minority 
must yield to the majority, or retire and practically carry their 
dissent elsewhere. The presumption must surely be, that a 
consistent Dissenter, of all persons in the world, means (unless 
he stultifies himself by expressly declaring the contrary,) to 
allow to others and to his own posterity, the same liberty as he 
claims for himself. By building a house instead of hiring one, 
he surely does not mean to bind himself from thinking and from 
changing his mind hereafter if he pleases. On any other 
supposition, the little Establishment he creates, is far worse in 
principle than the great one frem which he secedes; for the law 
which made that, can unmake or alter it, and has done so. The 
Protestant at this day holds the Catholic endowments ; whereas, 
on the Chancery doctrine, where the tree fell, there it must lie, 
and whether for good or evil. As-it was in the beginning, it is 
now, and ever shall be, as to every village conventicle. Ifa 
leading principle of construction of such Charities is to be 
sought for, can anybody doubt that the governing principle of a 
Dissenting institution, which does not in so many as 
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rescribe a peculiar scheme of doctrine, should be held to be the 
iesenting-+4he Protestant—principle of unrestricted liberty ; 
and that the leaning should be to extend rather than restrict its 
operation ? 

It is a material feature of the case, that in the very days of 
the founders when these changes and relaxations began, and in 
the days of their first descendants when they were carried 
further,—when the principles and intents of the founders must, 
if ever, have been perfectly well known,—no opposition was made 
to congregational freedom, even by those whose opinions did 
not move in accordance with the rest. It was reserved for a 
century afterwards to make the discovery, that this license was 
expressly prohibited and contrary to the original nonconformist 
design. Independently of this argument, drawn from the pos- 
session and acquiescence of a century, nothing can be imagined 
more inconvenient than to inquire at so remote a period into, the 
opinions of a founder, who has set the Court at defiance by 
concealing them,—and further, to determine what parts. and 
portions of his creed are to be held essential; when among all 
classes of believers there has been more or less of change. 

It appears that the lawyers are much gravelled by an argu- 
ment, which exactly suited the calibre of Lord Eldon’s intellect, 
and was accordingly first promulgated by him. It is said, that 
the legal toleration of the founder’s day, extended only to such 
Dissenters as came within the doctrinal standard of the Chureh, 
and that the founders must be presumed to have contemplated 
freedom of inquiry within the bounds of what was in law 
innocent, and therefore all foundations before 1813 must be held 
to have been orthodox. ‘That such an argument, giving a new 
sting to persecuting laws abandoned by the legislature long ago, 
should come from the mouths of brother Dissenters, or be used 
by them for their own gain, is lamentable enough ; seeing that, 
instead of fulfilling the founder’s intent at which these. pro- 
ceedings pretend to aim, it would often go, by construction of 
law, to take away endowments where the founders are known 
to have been at the time in the full odour of heresy. But what 
is there in the supposed difficulty, which any Judge of common 
sense could not brush aside as mere quibbling and sophistry ? 
It may be true, that the persons occupying an endowment, 
framed.on the vroadest basis, and without limitation as to reli- 
gious opinion, would be restrained in their enjoyment. by the 
civil restrictions and regulations which the law should. from 
time to time lay down as to such societies; but when those 
restrictions are removed or altered, can there be the least doubt 
that, in these as in all social, scientific, and commercial institu- 
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tions, the enjoyment opens with the enlargement of the law ? 
If it. were otherwise, there are few of our schools, hospitals, 
and public foundations of infinite variety, which would not be 
crippled and bound down to the state of science, or rather igno- 
rance, of their founder’s day. Such a construction of law as is 
proposed to be applied to the case of religious endowments left 
free by their founders, would make the world stand still, and 
exhibit a powerful warning against the foundation of any per- 
manent institutions, as calculated only to be drags on the pro- 
gress of mind and opinion. : 

The whole spirit of the relaxing statutes moreover is against 
any such construction. Can it be supposed that the legislature 
in 1779 meant only to relieve the posterity of the existing 
ministers and schoolmasters, and their future endowments ? and 
again that the Parliament of 1813, when it opened to Unitarian 
chapels the protective provisions of the Toleration Act, believed 
or understood that by law there could be no such thing unless 
founded after its date? This certainly has not been the con- 
struction given to the Catholic Emancipation Act, as bearing 
upon pre-existent charities. Ifthere be any legal doubt, surely 
the Legislature should interfere ; and not let these disgusting 
discussions proceed, ministering, as they obviously do, to the 
worst and most anti-social passions of man’s nature. 

But however the legal rule may be, it is at first view very 
difficult to see why the ‘exclusive’ body should trouble itself 
to step forward to set in order the houses of their ‘ latitu- 
dinarian’ brethren. This mystery is, however, solved by the 
singular assertion which the ‘ Independents ’ make, of a right of 
succession or representation to the escheated charities. The 
goods of the church, are always the inciting demons in these 
exhibitions of religious zealotry. If there be any more 
peculiarly forcible argument for the ‘ voluntary principle,’ 
it is that it would relieve churches from all temptation to make 
such exhibitions. Can it be that these proceedings are a ruse 
on the part of the Independents, with the design of making 
the wholesomeness of this ecclesiastical principle, practically 
manifest even at the expense of their own reputation ? 

The impolicy and inconsistency of such proceedings are 
obvious enough, when viewed in connection with the contem- 
poraneous. efforts of the same parties for obtaining a participa- 
tion in the benefits of the Universities and other Institutions, 
fotinded certainly with no such intent. But the worst feature 
of the story undoubtedly is, the spirit thus displayed by 
the large and influential body principally implicated. What 
are men to understand by their professions of anxiety for the 
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removal of all establishments, as restrictions upon the volun- 
tary and unbiassed expansion of religious principle, when they 
witness in the same quarter this ‘fiery’ outbreak of zeal in 
connection with property? If it arises from mere theological 
spleen and fanaticism, it is bad enough. It is sufficiently 
lamentable to witness Dissenters of the present day, moving 
upon grounds, and availing themselves (from the mouths of 
Council and Judges if not from their own,) of arguments and 
prejudices, which go to rob the nonconformist body of its 
brightest ornaments during the last century, and manifestly 
assume the exclusion, even from the Christian name, of Milton, 
and Newton, and Locke, of Lardner, Watts, Benson, Taylor, 
Enfield, Price, Priestley, and many other deservedly revered 
names? But though all this be bad enough, these transactions 
become doubly disreputable and alarming, as proceeding 
from such an influential bocy, if they are to be traced to 
cupidity of the property of other churches. 

It may be feared, with Peter Plymley, that our only adequate 
protection against the outbreaks of religious zeal, must still 
be sought in the progressive improvement and moderating 
spirit of the age. The safety of the heretic ‘depends upon 
the age in which men live, as well as on their religious 
opinions. Three hundred years ago, men burned and hanged 
each other for their opinions. ‘Time has softened Catholic as 
well as Protestant ; they both required it, though each perceives 
only his own improvement, and is blind to that of the other. 
We are all the creatures of circumstances. I know not a kinder 
and better man than yourself, dear Abraham; but you, if 
you had lived in those times, would certainly have roasted your 
Catholic,’—or your Socinian. Now, you will only put him into 
Chancery; and, with less disinterestedness than those who 
roasted, will keep him out of mischief by kindly relieving him 
of his property. 





Arr, VI.—A Concise View of the Universities, and of the State of Theo- 
logical Education in Germany. By Edward Robinson, Professor 
Extraordinary in the Theological Seminary at Andover.—Stu- 
dent's Cabinet Library of Useful Tracts. Edinburgh. 1835. 


HIS is a most opportune republication, at a low price, of a 
valuable and useful work. Professor Robinson, a citizen 
of the United States of America, visited Germany, principally, 
it may be surmised, with a view to improving himself in the 
celebrated Theological Seminaries of that country; but he 
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appears not to have confined his note-book to the subject of 
Theology, for he has furnished many judicious observations on 
the singular literary character of the country, and also a short 
account of the constitution of the Germanic ed:cational bodies, 
and the state of each University at the time of his visit. The 
book contains many useful hints to those intending to send 
their sons to any of these seminaries. But its republication 
will be much more important, if by pointing out the success 
attending the German system, it tends to improve the corres- 
ponding institutions of this country, to destroy the sectarian 
spirit and object they have assumed, to regenerate their original 
cosmopolitan character, and to restore them to that efficiency 
which will not only make them deserving the confidence of the 
British public, but the rivals, in the race of literature and 
honour, of the other Universities of Europe. ; 

The work of reformation has been attempted ; but, as usual in 
England, at first unsuccessfully. 

The last Session of Parliament is distinguished by three efforts 
to improve three of her Universities. One was made in the 
House of Peers; and, as it came in the semblance of Reform, 
was, according to the practice of the House, thrown out. Earl 
Radnor did not see any visible connection between the Church 
of England and the study of the classics or mathematics ; he 
did not see that a youth should subscribe thirty-nine Articles 
which he had not been required to read and was not expected to 
understand, (the language is on the authority of the Episcopal 
Bench itself), before he could read Aristotle or open Euclid 
within the precincts of Oxford ; and he accordingly moved on the 
14th of last July, in one of the ablest speeches for argument and 
research delivered during the Session in that House, that it 
should not be compulsory on students entering the University 
of Oxford to subscribe the thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England, but that they should subscribe them on taking their 
degree. The proper time, according to Lord Radnor, for a youth 
to take an obligation, is when he is able to understand it. Alas! 
‘for the blindness of his Lordship and the fifty-seven who voted 
with him. Oxford is a national school for teachmg the faith- 
lessness of oaths. Her children, those who are to be the 
ministers of our religion, those who are to be the hereditary law- 
makers and right reverend Lords of England,—those who are to 
be the first class of fox-hunting squires, and by help of the bug- 
bears of cheap corn and popery, representatives in Parliament,— 
are taught within her walls, that an obligation is not binding on 
them,—that it is a mere form and atrifle. A first impression, 
deepened in consequence of its being made in the seat of all that 
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is believed to be sacred in religion, high in morality, and illus- 
trious in science, is engraven on their early minds, that there is 
no moral importance in preserving an obligation. This is a system 
which nineteen Fathers in God, and eighty-seven’ Lay Peers, 
declared should continue at Oxford. The mental reservation in 
regard to oaths, attributed of old to Roman Catholics, is better 
than this, in so far as an abstract sanctity of the obligation was 
acknowledged. The mental reservation reverenced the oath, 
though it evaded it. Oxford acknowledges it, and then openly 
and shamelessly breaks it: Which is most destructive to the 
morals of a country, open or secret perjury, will be left to the 
Fathers to decide. 

Mr. Bannerman introduced a Bill into the House of Commons 
for uniting the two Universities of Aberdeen, and for incorpo- 
rating King’s and Marischal Colleges; which was immediately 
followed by a Bill for improving the University of Glasgow, 
by Mr. Oswald. 

Fortunately it is not necessary in Scotland, that the student 
poss through the gate of a particular Church in his way to the 

niversity. Lt is not necessary that the Student shall sien the 
‘ Westminster Confession of Faith,’ before his name be eiirolled 
in the Matriculation Book. A Jew, Hindoo, or Mohamn:edan 
may get adegree of Master of Arts or Doctor of Medicine in 
Edinburgh, provided he attend the Professor’s Classes and pay 
the regular fees ; but no Jew, nor Hindoo, no, nor Independent, 
nor Roman Catholic, nor Episcopalian, nor any one else can be 
a teacher, who has not signed the ‘ Confession of Faith,’ and 
does not conform to the discipline of the Church of Scotland. 
The reason of the distinction, is that the former are the payers, 
the latter the payees. As Lord Radnor did not see it essentially 
necessary that persons should subscribe themselves Episcopa- 
lians before they could receive knowledge, so neither did Messrs. 
Bannerman and Oswald see it necessary that persons should 
write themselves down Presbyterians before they could convey 
knowledge; and, as the General Assembly has not yet declared 
that such a subscription is a trifling form not binding on indi- 
viduals, it substituted a declaration not to injure the Church of 
Scotland, in place of an obligation to conform to its tenets and 
practice. 

But Synods are not less intolerant than Chapters, and 
Moderators not a whit more liberal than Deans or Bishops. 
Accordingly the regular ‘ drum ecclesiastic ’ has been beaten in 
the North ; Sessions, Presbyteries, Synods, and Commissions of 
the General Assembly have met, and, with a unanimity most 
wonderful for Church Courts, have declared against the Bills. 
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To be sure, the principal agitators and speakers at those meetings, 
have been Preachers who would rather be Professors; or 
Principals and Professors to whose laxity and incompetency 
the Bills will put an end. To be sure also, the present 
law is inoperative; insomuch as the Universities, South, West, 
and North, contain teachers who have never subscribed 
this famous confession, and rather than do so would resign 
their chairs, carrying, however, as their brethren well know, 
the glory,—and what would be by their Church opponents 
much more regretted,—the pupils, along with them ; or who, 
although they have signed it, so far from conforming to the 
discipline and practice therein laid down, exhibit by their never 
entering the walls of a place of public worship at all, that they 
belong to no visible Church upon earth. All this is notorious ; 
but nevertheless the Churchman and the freethinker have 
shaken hands and made common cause in support of intolerance, 
the Church, and that better bond of union their pockets ; while 
the Tory, ever ready to smother improvement, has sent his 
— aid to this holy alliance. The cry of ‘ Kirk in Danger,’ 

as been raised in the Highlands. of Scotland; and—shade of 
Claver’se !—the foremost amongst the loudest bawlers in behalf 
of the ‘ Westminster Confession of Faith,’ are Tory Episcopa- 
lians. At the time that the Roman Catholic Universities are 
admitting heretics to chairs; that the Lutheran Universities are 
admitting the Roman Catholic, and even the Jew; that the 
Legislature of Britain is admitting ail sects of religion to the 
same political privileges ; at that time, in the present day, the 
Universities of Britain are openly departing from their original 
constitution, and making a united stand in favour of sectarian 
exclusiveness. 

But although both Messrs. Bannerman and Oswald have been 
compelled to give way this Session to the clamour which has 
been raised against them by interested parties, they are not men 
to shrink from the duties which they conceive to be necessary 
and incumbent on them. Neither are the people of Scotland 
opposed to a very extensive change in their Universities, 
Wherever Town Councils, now fairly representing the senti- 
ments of the public, have stepped forward, it has merely been 
to demand such a delay as would enable them to give the pro- 
posed alterations due consideration; Messrs. Bannerman and 
Oswald having introduced their Bills without having given any 
hint previously as to the contents. The people of Scotland 
complain sometimes, that their institutions are made the 
subject for experiment, the laboratory for testing any pre- 
sumed! improvement. It is so far lucky for them that it is 
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so; for they are thereby incited to study their institutions, 
to examine their advantages aud disadvantages relatively with 
these of other countries, and to calculate the probable effect 
of the proposed alteration. Their opposition is never, there- 
fore, that blind fury, that hatred of change, which depends on 
an ignorance of the condition of that which is to be corrected, 
or of the correction to be made. The ‘ nolumus leges Scoticas 
mutari’ has never been a maxim in that country. The people, 
also, are rather given to calculate the profit and loss in a pecu- 
piary view ; and if the studeuts are found forsaking Edinburgh 
for Germany, the Edinburgh citizens will not say ‘ everything 
is for the best’ and be satisfied ; they will look to that country, 
and model their own University by that which is more profitable 
among their neighbours. ‘There is no doubt, therefore, but 
the Bulls, sanctioned as the principle was by a second reading 
in the House of Commons, will be renewed next Session. Of 
the success of Lord Radnor no hope is to be entertained, until 
some martial Duke or Tory Leader making ‘ the pressure from 
without,’ instead of reason and foresight, the guide of his policy, 
shall order the Peers of England to change their sentiments on 
a day’s notice. 

As it appears certain that the Legislature will take up the 
pares of the Scotch Universities, this republication of Pro- 
essor Robinson’s Tract is so far excellently well-timed ; and 
it will be found well deserving of perusal, in as much as it 
unfolds shortly, and in a neat and elegant style, to the British 

ublic, the constitution and state of those Universities which 
ak proved so successful in keeping up the literary character 
of, Germany, and which are now drawing so many of our 
countrymen to their class-rooms. With every approbation of 
the general spirit of Messrs. Bannerman’s and Oswald’s Bills, 
they may still be deemed susceptible of considerable improve- 
ment; and their authors would probably have made them 
better, had they previously read the American Professor’s tract. 
Without entering into the details of the Bills, there will be 
pointed out for the benefit of University Reformers, some 
general principles deducible from the History of the Universities 
of Europe; which will be noticed under the heads of Supervi- 
sion, Teachers, and Degrees. 

L. Supervision. Four of the Scotch Universities, namely St. 
Andrew’s, Glasgow, Old Aberdeen, and Aberdeen, were con- 
stituted after the model of Paris and Bologna. The three first 
being Papal foundations, were endowed with the same privileges 
as the other Universities of Europe. The officers were a 
Chancellor, a Rector with Assessors or Assistants, and Deans of 
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Faculties. In some cases Masters, Regents, or Teachers, were 
directed to be appointed ; in other cases all who took a degree 
were bound to teach for a certain time. In Scotland, a College 
for maintaining a certain number of poor students was generally 
established at the same time that the University charter was 
obtained. Colleges and Halls were termed by Lord Radnor in 
his admirable speech, ‘ excrescences which had grown out of 
the University.’ Dr. M‘Crie, in his life of Melvilic, points out 
the distinctiun thus.— 

“A College bears a strong resemblance to a Convent.. The 
principal difference between them is, that the latter w4s an association 
entirely for religious purposes, whereas learning was the chief object 
of the former. ‘The members of a College, like the monks, were 
bound to live, eat, and sleep in the same house, they were supported 
in common upon the goods of the College, and were astricted in all 
things to the will of the Founder. A University, though a chartered 
body, was not under the same regulations, nor was the same provision 
made for its members. The College was within the University ; the 
members of the former were also members of the latter, partook of 
its privileges, and were subject to its government.’ 

It is of importance to keep in view, that a University is 
distinct from a College; that the first has a corporation for 
certain national purposes, and that the second is a corporation 
for performing certain duties specified in the founder's will. 
In England the students at the University were expected to 
live together in certain houses which were licensed by the 
University, where the students were under the control of some 
discreet and pious person, who was answerable for their private 
life and conversation. To many of these houses endowments in 
behalf of poor students were made, and hence the origin of the 
Halls and Colleges. 

The most important officer in the Universities of Scotland was 
the Rector. e was elected by Procurators or Delegates 





* It is stated in a petition from the Principal, Sub-Principal, and 
Professors of the University and King’s College of Aberdeen, ‘that the 
University and King’s College is a private endowment by Bishop Elphin- 
stone, and has continued so for three centuries.’ Now certainly Bishop 
Elphinstone may have endowed a University with funds; but the Bishop 
never did, and never could, endow it with the privileges of a University. 
The learned body say, in regard to the Rectoral Court proposed for the 
Uni<ersity,—* That a Rectoral Court constituted and empowered as con- 
templated by the Bill, is an Inquisitorial Board unknown in any British 
College. Here they use the term College; and it may be true that no 
such Board exists for any College, nor is ii intended that there should be 
one, It does not appear whether they were ignorant of the difference 
between the terms rae College, or whether the intention was to 
mislead Parliament by a quibble. 
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chosen by the whole members, resident and non-resident, 
summoned for that purpose. The Rector and his Assessors 
formed a court, which acted in all civil, and often in criminal 
cases, affecting members of the University. It acted also as a 
body of supervision and control, suspending and dismissing 
students and teachers, and introducing such rules and regulations 
as were necessary for the discipline of the University. The 
Dean was the head of the Faculty, and conferred the degrees. 
The Chancellor was head of the University, and, in some cases, 
Judge of appeal from the decisions of the Rector. 

For a long period, the offices of Rector as well as Chancellor 
have been entirely honorary, and the whole power, property, and 
patronage belonging to the University, have been usurped by 
the ‘ Senatus Academicus,’ 4 body not recognized in any charter, 
and composed of the Principal or Provost of the College, and’ the 
Masters or Professors. At what time this new power arose, is 
not very clear; but the hint no doubt was taken from that law 
which raised the heads of Colleges of the English Universities 
to the rank of an Academic Body, and committed to them the 
charge of the Statutes, and the right of initiating every legis- 
lative measure in the University. In Scotland this self- 
constituted body, recognized perhaps afterwards by royal 
visitations, have been allowed, by the remissness of Rectors 
and Graduates, to become the sole rulers and law-makers in the 
University. 

By Messrs. Bannerman’s and Oswald’s bills, the Chancellor 
is still continued, principally as an honorary officer, but ‘his ” 
office is for life. He is elected by the Senate, and he possesses 
aiveto in regard to the dismissal of a Professor for improper 
conduct. Either no such power ought to be given to him, or 
he ought to be made at once a Judge of Appeal from the 
Rector, and his Court ought to be as open to the public as 
that of the Rector. 

To the Rector and his Court extensive powers are committed. 
They are visitors of the University; they can censure or sus- 
pend Professors ; nominate additional teachers ; regulate the 
Curriculum; and dispose of all appeals brought before them 
from the Senate. 

But just in proportion as extensive powers of supervision are 
granted to this body, is there a necessity that security be taken 
that it will execute in a satisfactory manner the trust confided 
to it. This security will depend on the constitution of «he body 
in regard to Ist. its electors; 2nd. its numbers; and 8di'the 

nalifications of the individuals appointed. In the United 
niversity of Aberdeen it is to be composed of the Rector, to 
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be elected by the Professors, Students, and Graduates; of the 
Principal, the Dean, the Provost of Aberdeen, and three 
Commissioners nominated by the Crown. 

Ist. All experience tends to prove the advantage of a con- 

trolling and governing body, extra-academically elected. The 

reat object in the early Universities, was to secure a Court, 
which although elected by the University, yet for its period of 
office might exercise extensive powers independently of it. 
Being chosen by all the mixed interests in the University, it 
was therefore less likely to support one to the prejudice of 
others; yet it was to a certain degree académical in its 
constitution, and in exact proportion to its being so, did it fail 
in its duties. In some places Professors must be elected Rector 
or Assessors, and in this case the Rectoral Court is merely 
another name for the Senate. Hitherto the election of the 
Rector has rested in reality with the Students, as constituting 
the far greater proportion of those qualified to vote; but'a new 
class of electors is recommended to be introduced, or rather an 
old class, that of the Graduates, to be restored to their former 
privilege, in so far as to vote in the election of a Rector in all 
the Universities, and in some in the election of one Assessor, 
This is intended as a sort of damper to the fiery zeal of the 
Students ; but were it desirable that the Assessors should be 
elected by any part of the University Body, most confidence 
might be felt in the proper exercise of this franchise if confined 
to the Graduates solely ; for while they are without the personal 
motives that might direct a Professor in giving his vote, their 
age, their experience, their general knowledge, and their 
acquaintance with the world, render them much fitter deposit- 
aries of such a power than raw youths. Still it would appear 
to be very denieshale, that a majority at least of the Court should 
not be elected by the University at all. 

Great opposition has been made to the proposal of Commis- 
sioners named by the Crown. Now if security could be found 
that the nominees of the Crown would not be selected from the 
class of political tools or partisans ;—that the Secretary for the 
Home Department, with whom the nomination would rest, 
either understood the important nature of this appointment, or, 
in the midst of his multifarious duties, would take time to 
make himself conversant with it, and to seek out and to select 
proper individuals for the situation ;—it would be better to rest 
this power at once in the Crown. But as there is every proba- 
bility that party motives would come into play ;—that the 
Commissioners would be some local political friends, rabid for 
honour, and to be satisfied with this unsalaried, and thence, 
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they might suppose, more easily attainable post, and nominated 
at the request of the Member of Parliament for the city or 
county,--Mr. Bannerman’s plan must stand over. 

2nd. In a legislative and executive body, to diminish the 
numbers is to increase the responsibility, and consequently the 
efficiency. In the Italian Universities, the number of Prefects 
or Curators who were appointed directly by the State to super- 
intend the Professors and students, and to promote the interests 
of these institutions, never exceeded five. In Holland the 
number of Curators to each University, and with whom also 
rested the patronage of the Chairs, was limited to four, with the 
addition of a paid Secretary. In Leyden, at the time of its 
greatest celebrity, one Curator was appointed by the nobles, 
and was one of their own body; two were nominated by the 
States; and the fourth was er officio, the Mayor of Leyden. 
In Prussia, Austria, and Russia, the government takes the 
whole superintendence of the Universities; and the same unity 
of purpose, promptitude, and decision, are displayed in the 
management of these as in the other departments of the State ; 
Professors are sought out, appointed, and dismissed, classrooms 
shut up, fees curtailed, and curricula and terms altered brevi 
manu. Yet, notwithstanding allthis despotism hanging over them, 
the Universities of Germany are at present in a more effective 
state, have a much greater average amount of talent, and are 
less of sectarian and local schools, than when government left the 
whole power in the hands of the University Bodies themselves. 
In the report of the Commissioners, the Rector’s Court for the 
University of Aberdeen is recommended to be composed of four 
persons besides the Rector. And in none of the Universities 
should this number be exceeded. 

3d. A great deal -has been said in Church Courts and other 
quarters, in regard to the qualifications of Assessors; and much 
fear has been expressed that Crown Commissioners, Members of 
Parliament and Provosts of Burghs, might not be men of great 
literary attainments, or qualified from academical education to 
take the superintendence of the Universities. But in.a body 
whose business is supervision and control, it is not necessar 
that all, or even the majority, should be individuals of high 
literary attainment. If this Court were also to have the: patro- 
nage of the Chairs, then there would be a necessity for the 
members being themselves judges of literary merit; but as this 
is not the case, as their duties will principally be with money 
matters, with regulating fees, libraries, and museums, and punc- 
tuality in Professors, the Court should be composed of active, 
intelligent, business men, and not pedants or philosophers. Mr.. 
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Hume when he visited Aberdeen as Rector, gave a specimen 
of what a controlling officer should be; and it is probably 
to avoid such active, searching, and practical persons in future, 
that a cry has been got up in favour of very learned Assessors. 
These last might be troublesome in regard to doctrines ; they 
might, by their whims and crotchets, keep the whole Doctors of - 
the University in a wrangle about an abstract question; but 
this would be tolerated provided they never interfered with that 
for which they were appointed,—the funds and practical govern- 
ment. of the University. 

All things considered, the constitution of the Rectoral Court 
proposed for the University of Aberdeen by the Commissioners 
Report, would be to be preferred, with one alteration; namely, 
one Assessor nominated by the Chancellor, one nominated by the 
Rector, (neither of these Assessors. to be Professors), the Prin- 
cipal, and in place of the fourth Assessor nominated by the 
Senatus,—the Provost of the Burgh ex officio. 

Il. Teachers. With respect to the teachers there are two 
objects to be kept in view; first, appointing the person best 
qualified, and secondly, keeping him up to the proper pitch of 
efficiency during his incumbency. : 

ist. It is almost unnecessary to state, that according to the 
constitution of the Universities, all Graduates were entitled to 
become teachers in the University, that the very circumstance 
of their taking a degree was to render this imperative, and that, 
moreover, they were frequently bound by oath to this duty. Dr. 
M’Cree, who is good authority with regard to the Scotch Univer- 
sities, states that— 

‘ Originally, every Master of Arts was bound to teach a class, 
and came under an engagement to this purpose at his laureation. 
Afterwards it became customary to grant dispensation from this duty, 
When the number of graduated persons had increased, and it. became 
in other respects an object of importance to obtain a regency, those 
who were desirous of it presented a petition to the faculty, in which 
they professed their knowledge of the text of Aristotle, and requested 
permission to explain it, or, in other words, to govern a class, They 
were ordinarily bound to-continue until they had taught two classes ; 
but at St. Andrew’s the greater part of the Regents retained their 
situations, to which the profits arising from altarages or chaplainries 
— attached, until they obtained some place in the Church or in the 

State.” 

These ex‘owments were intended as a remuneration for. 
teaching poor students gratis; but when the fees became a 
source of considerable emolument, the Teachers contrived to 
get themselves elected: for life, and they took advantage of 
endowments, but omitted the conditions attached to them. The. 
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Teachers were at first elected by the whole Members of the Uni- 
versity or of the Faculty in which they were to teach, Graduates 
and even Students ; but more generally by the Graduates alone. 
In progress of time, the Graduates either were not summoned to, 
or did not attend the University Meetings, and the Teachers, as 
resident Graduates, assumed the nomination of their colleagues. 
Thus was the present system of Academic patronage established 
in Glasgow and St. Andrew’s. 

Individuals by presenting sums to the Universities for Pro- 
fessorships, have obtained for themselves and their descendants 
the right of presenting to these chairs, The patronage of the 
Crown has been acquired by the same means, or by attainders, 
and confiscations of the property of individuals. In some cases 
the Corporations of Burghs have obtained a right to present, 
either by founding the Professorship, or by having been ap- 
pointed Trustees by individuals bequeathing money. for Pro- 
fessorships. Four classes of Patrons, therefore, exist in ‘Scot- 
land; namely, the Academic Body, private individuals, the 
Crown, and Municipal Corporations. Po all these, objections 
have been made, but in a .more especial manner to the first; 
and with the exception of Great Britain, there are almost ‘no 
councries where Academic patronage now exists. 

Messrs. Bannerman’s and Oswald’s Bills do away: with 
patronage altogether, and the Professors are to ‘be elected 
according to the appearance they may make at a comparative 
trial before the Professors of the corresponding branches of 
science in the other Universities of Scotland. As a general 
rule, this plan is unquestionably the safest and the fairest. 

Whatever mode may be adopted in regard to appointing to 
vacant chairs, there can be no doubt that the present, which 
allows private individuals to name their relatives, or a collegiate 
body to nominate their own dependents, regardless altogether 
of their fitness for the duties of Professor, is the worst that 
could be devised, and should be immediately put an end to. The 
Italian Universities were the first to introduce the system of 
appointing Teachers for life; but the patronage was not left 
to the University. It was committed to the extra-academical 
body of prefects or curators. The German Universities were in 
the lowest possible state so long as the patronage rested with 
the Professors; but when the Gontenees deprived them of 
this power, the Universities soon equalled those of: Holland, 
which had grown to such eminence in Europe in consequence 
of their extra-academical patronage ; and when religious . tests, 
which had been allowed to creep into the Batavian seats of 
literature, had been removed from those of Germany, the latter 
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immediately rose to that high character which they at present 
ess. rl 

Nothing on the first view of the matter appears more certain, 
than that the. Professors would be the best: patrons for offices 
in the’ University. Their reputation is connected with the 
Institution, their income is dependent in a great measure on its 
prosperity, they are bound by oath to promote its interests, and 
their situation makes them the best judges of the literary merits 
of ‘those who are candidates for office. Yet though all this 
may ‘lead to believe them qualified for the duty of patrons, 
eee shows that in reality it is not the case. Parties 
imbued with the most bitter and rancorous feelings of animosity 
exist; and to annoy their opponents, they frequently defeat 
measures which would be of the greatest service to the University 
generally. The Professors are seldom on visiting or perhaps 
eveh on speaking terms, and the meetings of the Senatus are 
not inferior in sndecorum to any Assembly that can be naméd. 
In. every election the most gross and notorious nepotism preé- 
vails; and frequently an adverse party concurs, in the expect- 
ation, or in the understood agreement, of getting the patronage 
of the next vacancy. There is a jealousy of superior merit ; 
and no matter what glory and reputation the attachment of a 
man of great scientific eminence in the country might bring to 
the: University, as such a light would diminish their own, they 
oppose him: In proof of this, reference may be made to the 
Scotch Universities, where this patronage exists ; and it may 
be asked what man known to the public, except Dr. Chalmers, 
has been elected during this century by St. Andrew’s Glasgow, 
or King’s College Aberdeen. If an individual-of high literary 
character become, by means of another patron, a Member of the 
Senatus, he is attacked in all possible ways, rendered uncom- 
fortable and unhappy, and eventually hunted out of thie 
University by the associated pack. ‘Individuals engaged in 
other and more lucrative professions are elected Professors ; 
and ‘these persons either cannot compose and deliver lectures, 
or if they make a practice of doing so, appear so wretchedly de- 
ficient that pupils who could afford to pay fees will not attend. 
As the Professor does not feel himself bound to give his matter, 
such’ as itis, gratuitously, he very willingly shut’ for ever his 

rtfolio ; follows, as he’ always intended to do, his calling of 

mister, Attorney, or Physician ; draws his salary as Professor 
at the régular period ; throws up his hat for Church-and King; _ 
andvétes in’the Senatus in support of the good old system and 
his bivod relations. 

2nd. “Messrs. Bannerman and Oswald have done their best 
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to procure the election of able Professors; but they have done 
nothing to keep these, when elected, up to the proper pitch; 
or the machinery they propose for this purpose is complex and 
cumbrous. On this point, they would have derived invaluable 
information from the perasal of Professor Robinson’s tract. 
They would have found there a principle, easy, and at the 
same time more efficacious than all the clauses they. could 
insert in their Acts of Parliament. That principle is— 
competition. That principle existed in the Scotch Universities 
before the usurpations of Professors ; it exists in all the German 
Universities; and it exists to a considerable extent in one 
department of teaching in Scotland. Let Mr. Bannerman or Mr, 
Oswald enter the class-rooms of the private teachers of anatomy 


and surgery in Edinburgh or Glasgow, and he will find them _ 


filled with young men listening most attentively to the remarks 
of the teacher. Let him enter an hour afterwards the Professors 
class-rooms in the University, and he will find the seats half 
empty, and the students, many of them the same as he had 
seen in the private class-room, yawning listlessly or sound 
asleep, while the Professor is drawling out the same remarks 
he has done for the last thirty years. Let him ask any student 
the reason of this double attendance on the same subject, and he 
will say at once, that he attends the private teacher for the sake 
of instruction, but that he must take out the Professor’s ticket 
in order to obtain the degree of M.D. from the University ; for 
the Universities will not receive the tickets of private lecturers 
as qualifying the candidate to enter on his examination for a 
degree. There is a vexatious monopoly at present in the Uni- 
versities ; and instead of any remedy for this, the Bills brought 
into Parliament make it closer. What is the consequence 
of this monopoly? The Professor. knowing that the student 
must purchase the University tickets, holds very lightly the 
opposition of a private lecturer. Let both teachers be put on 
an equality, and the Professor, if not provided with an ample 
endowment, will bestir himself on behalf of his fees, and the two 
men will meet on fair terms as far as the student is concerned, 
and he will get the benefit of their rivalry, both in purse and 
knowledge. From Professor Rubinson it appears that in 
Germany— 


‘The Professors are of two kinds, ordinary and extraordinary. 
They ate all appointed alike, but differ in rank. The ordinary 
Professors, strictly speaking, constitute the Faculty ; they are members 
of the Academical Senate, and thus have a voice in the government of 
the University; they have a_Dean of the Faculty, who is always 
chosen by and from themselves. The Professors extraordinary are 
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simply teachers, and have no further duties nor privileges. Besides 
these there is another class of private instructors, privatim docentes, 
composed of young men who have taken the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy (equivalent to our Master of Arts), and have then 
Pprpnaion to read lectures and give private instructions in the 
niversities. The regular salaries of the ordinary Professors var 
according to circumstances from 500 to 2000 rix-dollars (754. 
to 300/.), and rarely exceed the latter sum. The Professors extra. 
ordinary seldom receive more than 500 rix-dollars ; often not more 
than 100; and the instances are not rare, where a man is at first glad 
to receive merely the title, without any salary whatever. The private 
teachers also have no salary. All the Professors and instructors receive 
fees from the students for their private courses of lectures ; which, 
however, in ordinary cases, do not amount to a considerable sum.’ 


Then observe the advantages of this. 


* This. elass of private teachers is the nursery in which all future 
Professors are. trained ; where they are seen just budding into life; 
and where, if they flourish with a vigorous and healthy growth, they 
are soon transplanted to a maturer soil. If a young man distinguishes 
himself in his situation, he is very soon promoted to be a Professor 
extraordinary. The government have here an opportunity of judging of 
the qualifications of candidates for literary stations, and of selecting 
and securing the services of the best men; and to a young man of 
real promise, they are usually not slow in holding out a reward. A 
young man of talent and promise came to Halle in 1827 as a private 
instructor in the department of History; in 1828 he was made Pro- 
fessor extraordinary, and in 1829 advanced to the rank of ordinary 
Professor ; and such instances are not uncommon.. The extraordi.« 
nary Professorship again, is regarded as a stepping-stone to the 
ordinary one. It gives a young man a certain rank and standing in 
the University ; he no longer reads lectures merely on sufferance ; 
he has at least a permanent place; has enjoyed the notice of govern- 
ment; and is sure, if he continues to distinguish himself, of being 


_ promoted. In some instances literary men, with the permission of the 


government, give courses of lectures at the Universities, and receive 
fees, without being attached to the institution in any other way, as 
privatim docentes. Thus the historian Niebuhr, in his character of 
member of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, read lectures at Bonn; 
and at Halle a former Major-General was lecturing on military history 
and tactics.’ 


And again,— 


‘From this arrangement of the instructors into different classes, 
and the practice of ey young men of the requisite qualifications 
to tench at pleasure iv the Universities, arise two important benefits 
which are as yet unknown in the institutions of our own country. 
The first is, that a number of persons are thus always in train, either 
as private teachers or Professors extraordinary, in the different wasn 

I 
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ments of literature and science, out of whom the higher Professorships 
when they become vacant, may be at once supplied. When therefore 
an ordinary Professor dies, or removes to another sphere, the question 
is not, as with us, where a successor may be found ; but the difficulty 
lies in selecting the best out of the many candidates, who are already 
well qualified for the office. In this country we are compelled to 
choose not the man who is already qualified, but him who, under all 
the circumstances, will probably be best able to qualify himself for the 
office after he shall have been appointed. The consequence is that a 
man of eminence in some public calling is for that reason often chosen 
to a Professorship, with the duties of which he is wholly unacquainted. 
He must therefore spend some years in obtaining himself that know- 
ledge which as a Professor he is required to teach to others. In this 
respect the evil is entirely remedied in Germany. The other benefit 
of this arrangement is, that it holds out the strongest incitements to 
diligence on the part of the instructors. To a young man just 
entering upon his career, it is obviously important to bring his 
whole strength to the work, in order to acquire a reputation which 
may authorize the expectation of promotion. He has the direct motive 
of profit, and the not much less one of hope, to stimulate his exertions. 
‘He knows besides that there are others before him in th> race, 
actuated by the same motives, and also by the fear of being out- 
stripped. The extraordinary Professor stands in a similar predicament ; 
he has the same motives to exertion, the same goal before him ; and 
has, moreover, ardent competitors behind him. The ordinary Pro- 
fessor has indeed reached the summit of his ambition; but he knows 
that if he relaxes his efforts, the fruits of all his labour will be carried 
off by others, and he thus lose in a measure his influence and emolu- 
ments. This system has now been in long operation ; and the general 
effect of it has been highly beneficial.’ 


In the Italian Universities a similar arrangement existed at 
the time of their highest reputation. Theré were always an 
ordinary and an extraordinary Professor, and frequently not 
less than three chairs for the same subject; and the rivalry 
consequently was ceaseless and intense. 

By Mr. Bannerman’s Bill the number of Professors is limited 
to sixteen. Oncunsulting the ‘Concise Account of the German 
Universities,’ it will be found that in Berlin ‘the whole num- 
ber of instructors is usually more than a hundred,’ and 
in Copenhagen, possessed, by the way, of a Professor of Medi- 
cine of the Jewish persuasion, ‘there are above forty 
teachers.” With such a host of opponents no man can sleep 
at his post. 

So utterly destitute are these Bills of any means of producing 
rivalry amongst the teachers, so completely silent are they in 
regard to the monopoly enjcyed by Professors, so plausibly are 
they framed to secure the election of the cleverest candidate, 
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but so careful and particular are they in regard to endowments, 
that it is impossible not to suspect thet some of the Professorial 
body, liberal enough in regard to tests and the election of 
their successors, but sufficiently mindful of their own interests, 
have, in assisting the honourable Members with their Bills, inten- 
tionally ayoided any allusion to monopoly, the advantages to 
the public from the emulation of teachers, and the demand for 
private lecturers. So manifestly is this the case, that a rivalry 
which at preseat exists in Aberdeen, in consequence of two 
Colleges teaching the same branches, is to be suppressed, and 
only one College with one set of Professor$ retained; the 
last however not omitting to divide among themselves the 
endowments belonging to the other House. 

There is evidently an intention to extend and fence round-the 
present monopoly and usurpation of the Senates. A visible 
— also is to secure salaries, sufficient and respectable 
salaries, to the Professors. The framers of these Bills (which 
may be called Bills for providing large salaries to certain Whig 
Professors) are inoculated with the common prejudices in regard 
to a name, and while they leave.the privatim docens to struggle 
against the privileges as well as the talents of a Professor, they 
- to this last at the same time a salary because he is styleda 

rofessor. This is called ‘ providing for a man suitably to 
his rank.’ One would suppose, that for a teacher, at any rate, 
it should-be ‘suitably to his usefulness.’ But in this 
‘order’-loving country, there must -be pensioners among 
teachers as well as in the state. At present, learning is encour- 
aged as of old were certain trades—by bounties, and with the 
same effect. Men got exclusive privileges, and a sum of money 
besides for taking them, and the consequence was, that all com- 

etition being thus put down, the favoured or protected trade 
anguished; foreigners stepped in with their improvements, and 
sutpassing, as it was easy to do, our manufacturers, supplied the 
rest of the world ; while our monopolists, satisfied with bounties 
and the sure but small home consumption, would have passed 
their days in rest and peace, but for the dread of the smuggler, 
and the watching necessary to keep him out. A man intending 
his son for a physician or surgeon, sends him to some celebrated 
school on the continent; but when the youth comes to ask per-* 
mission to practise, of a certain college or body on whom the 
government has devolved the duty of ascertaining an individual’s 
. fitness to cure or carve his Majesty’s subjects, the examination 
consists, not in asking him what he knows, but where he got it; 
and when he says, Paris, or Berlin, or Vienna, he is handed_out 
of the door without any further questions being put.. This is 
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protecting and encouraging the home trade; that is,it is putting 
money into the pockets of these examiners, for they, in addition 
to the duty imposed on them of ascertaining an individual’s 
professional talents, have of their own accord added that they 
themselves should be the teachers, and the only teachers. 
Nothing could be better contrived to keep professional knowledge 
at the lowest ebb. It is like Government employing one of 
its own contractors as inspector of his own furnishings. ; 

Much is heard about encouraging literature, and rewardi 
men of great scientific eminence by placing them in we 
endowed University chairs. But has this been done? Was 
Priestley a Professor? Is John Dalton a Professor? Is Turner 
or Philips a monopoly-gifted Professor? Is Henry a Pro- 
fessor? Look at the great names, past and present, in other 
sciences, and it is the same. What does science owe to the 
endowed chairs, compared with the voluntary ones? In fact 
the richer the endowments. are in any University havimg 
Professors as patrons, the greater the certainty of the offices 
being made sinecures. Witness, for instance, rich Gripswald, 
which is now the only University in Germany independent, it is 
believed, of Government, and poor Halle ; mch King’s College 
and poor Edinburgh. Where there are no endowments, or where 
they are small in amount, the incomes of the Professors resting 
principally on fees, they must unite mm raising the character.of 
the school. Edinburgh is almost solely celebrated for its 
medical school ; and as the majority of the medical Professors 
have no salaries, they are under the necessity of aiding in the 
election of such men as will keep up the school. Hence perhaps 
there has been less of nepotism than in any other of the facul- 
ties. Every medical Professor for his own pocket’s sake lent 
his advice to the Council in behalf of some man of eminence. 
Poverty was the salvation of the University. Let talent get 
even-handed justice; leave it that which only it desiress a 
fair field and no favour. Let there be no monopoly. The cry 
to Government from the Scotch Universities is always, ‘ Give, 
Give. Endow chairs. Let us have a salary to.a Professor, and 
we will call him ‘‘ Regius” or any other name you please.’ There 
has been too much heed given to these demands. 

But Governnient is now acting on a system in regard to. the 
inferior schools, which it is hoped will be carried into the higher ; 
—assisting to build class-rooms, but leaving the teachers to ‘ find 
themselves.’ The East-India Company told us we never could | 
obtain good and genuine teas without paying their factors, and 
leaying the Company in exclusive possession of the tea trade. The 
nation fortunately considered that there would be no harm in 
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allowing others to enter into fair competition with the Company. 
So ought it to be with the Universities; there ought to be a free: 
trade in buying and selling knowledge, as in buying and selling 
Manchester cottons or Birmingham wares. If a man sell 
sloe-leaves for tea, the law can punish him; and if a man 
sell blasphemy, or whatever else is against the public weal, - 
the law can reach him; but because it is possible that this free 
trade may be abused, let us not select half a dozen shops in the 
Empire, and not only declare that these shall be the only shops 
where such goods may be bought, bat give the sellers a salary tor 
taking their own price for the commodity. It i& too absurd to 
say, that Sir Astley Cooper or Sir Benjamin Brodie is not so 
fit an instructor in surgery, as some obscure individual in the 
College of St, Andrew’s or Old Aberdeen, whose only experience 
with a knife has. been to cut his food or his fingers. 

All. Degrees. Colleges were endowed for certain purposes in 
connexion with education; and the right of the State to interfere 
with them will be denied by many. Be it so. If a man 
endowed a College for maintaining Catholics, or Protestants, at 
the University, well and good; let them enjoy it in the exact 
terms of the pious donor’s will. But a University is a national 
Institution. Jt was enacted pro bono publico. It was a. trust 
committed by the Legislature to certain persons, and the 
Legislature can at any time resume the trust or alter the 
conditions on which it was given. Let this plain and simple 

' point be kept in view, and all difficulties with regard to reforming 
the Universities vanish, Granting that the excrescences in the 
University are not public property, yet there is no reason why 

. the originally perfect body should continue to be defaced and 
pained by these funguses. If we are not to be allowed to pare 
and dress them. to our mind, let us at once cut them out. If 
Heads of Houses are contumacious, if tutors or endowed Masters 
of Seotch Colleges are troublesome, let the Colleges, the House, 
and the inmates or dependants, be voted out of the University, 
This will soon bring the trustees to their senses, and they will 
be happy to retain their places on any terms, Let it always be 
recollected that the University is a trust from the State; and 
that to the University, and not to the College, was given the 
privilege of granting degrees. 

If it be well to legislate for the Universities for the sake of 
those receiving, or hereafter to receive, instruction at them, the 
case becomes much more imperative when it is recollected that 
these institutions have the power of conferring certain privileges 
on individuals in the State. They must therefore be considered 

as part of the body politic, and the public are entitled to appear 
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for their own interests, and to say whether the powers delegated 
to these corporations and executed by them, are suitable te the 
present times. The right to alter and amend the Municipal 
Corporations has been acknowledged, and acted on. The same 
right exists in regard to the University Corporations; and 
their powers to make Doctors or Masters of Arts, may be as 
stimmarily suspended or altered, as the power of Municipal 
Corporations to make Burgesses. - It would be absurd in 
London to oppose a Municipal Charter for Manchester or 
Birmingham; and equally absurd is it in Oxford or, Cambridge 
to oppose the formation of a University in London or any other 
part of the kingdom. 

It has been proposed to appoint a national Board or Com- 
mission, for the purpose of examining candidates for literary 
honours, and conferring degrees; constituting this a University, 
as it were, for the whole kingdom. 

Centralization is often desirable for the sake of cheapness to 
the nation, and regularity, ‘uniformity, and dispatch in the 
execution of public business; but in the case of the Universities 
it is ‘important to~keep up their local character, weight, and 
influence, and to preserve the rivalry and emulation existing 
among them. The effect of centralization would. be to degrade 
the provincial Universities in the estimation-of the public ; to 
destroy the cheapness and facility of obtaining ‘education, 
afforded to-their localities; to bring all, or an immensely great 
proportion of the students, to the seat of the Central ‘Board or 
University, and consequently to remove that great inducement 
to men of literary reputation accepting chairs:in the provincial 
schools,—the hope of bettering their means by the fees of pupils. - 
Such, it is believed, has proved the result of the centralization 
in Paris of the old Universities of France. , 

What seems wanting, is not to supersede the existing Uni- 
versities by a Board or Commission alone empowered to grant 
ms. but to add té the number ofthe national Universities ; 
and it appears peculiarly necessary that the metropolis should 
immediately be possessed of one. The House of Corimons last 
session addressed the King on the subject of granting a charter 
to the Gower-street College, or ‘ London University’ as it terms 
itself; and when Mr. Tooke asked in his place -in the House, 
when this charter was to be forthcoming, the Attorney General 
stated, that the London University was not to be incorporated 
as a University, but simply as a College. under the name of the 
‘ London University College,’ and that there .was to bé a 
Metropolitan University for granting degrees. to ‘the pupile of 
all the Colleges, Mr. Tooke declared that the answer was ‘ very 
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unsatisfactory.” No doubt it was so to. the Professors and 
Proprietors of the London University ; but the answer showed 
that the: Government had caught, in what manner it is little 
important to know, a right view of the question; and that 
England was to possess one University independent of all 
College influence, of all schools, all teachers, and all sec- 
tarian creeds, for the purpose of granting degrees to candi- 
dates according to the appearance they might make at their 
examination. It may be the Whigs were driven into this step, 
to avoid throwing themselves open to the Tories by favouring 
the Gower-Street College with a job. No nfatter what the 
cause may be which has brought the principle to light among 
them ; suffice it that there be no lack in applying it. When 
the motion for the address was put, Mr. Warburton with his 
usual perspicacity announced this as the principle which should 
guide the government, and offered to divide against Mr. Tooke’s 
motion if the Ministerial leader would declare that he woild 
follow it out. Sir Robert Peel saw at once the consequences 
that would follow this new system, and he would not pledge 
himself; he saw clearly that it would be the lever to overturn 
the’ present system in the old and dark abodes of learning ; 
that it would be a rival which they could not despise, and one in 
fact which they would shortly be obliged to contend w'th on its 
own terms ; and that the instant théré is a Metropolitan Uni- 
versity open to candidates for degrees from all schools, that 
instant the monopoly of the Professors in the other Universities 
is at an end. 

But while a metropolitan University, on the broad and liberal 
basis which belonged originally to every such institution, would 
destroy the monopoly at present so tenaciously retained by Pro- 
fessors, it would not prevent the old schools still conferring 
degrees in an improper manner. The Legislature, therefore, 
ought immediately, for the sake of the’ public on whom a half: 
educated set of doctors might be let loose, to make it com- 

ulsory on all the Universities to adhere to one set of regu- 
ations as to granting these honours and privileges. “There 
should be a Minister of Public Instruction to take a general 
superintendence of these institutions, to be in some measure 
responsible to the countty for their working, and to be the 
medium of communication on the subject of. education, from 
the general government of the country to the Houses of Parlia- 

ment. . ; 
‘ The principles to which a Minister of Public Instruction 
aun direct Padllement in legislating on the Universities, ought 
to be, 
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ist. Annulling all sectarian tests. 

2nd. Appointment of a Local Board of Supervision, inde- 
pendent of the Professors or Teachers. 

3rd. Deprivation of the patronage possessed by Collegiate 
bodies and private individuals of the University Chairs. 

4th. A uniform code of law in regard to degrees, and more 
especially those which confer ae on the individuals pos- 
sessing them; binding on all the Universities. 

5th. Admission of the pupils of such private lecturers as 
may conform to the regulations established in the Universities 
with regard to their courses, and of foreign Universities, to the 
same privileges as those of the Professors ordinary. 

6th. Restoring and keeping distinct the University cor- 
poration and its funds, from t of the College ; and im sub- 
servience to this, the appropriation of all graduation fees and 
public grants to strictly Rabvaite purposes. 

The Colleges form a different subject altogether, and it would 
be for the State to say,— 

ist. Whether these are to be made suitable to the purposes 
and wants of the present generation by direct enactment of the 
Legislature,— or 

“2nd. Are to be left to adjust themselves, as they soon must 
and will do. 

There are some subordinate points connected with the internal 
constitution of the Universities as proposed by these Bills, 
which have not been alluded to. 

Ist. For instance, there is to be a Senate composed of 
the Professors. To this there can be no great objection, prto- 
vided much power is not left to it. 

2nd. The Faculties are to be restored; but it is not clearly 
specified of whom they are to consist. Formerly all teachers, 
graduates, and students of any one of the four great divisions of 
education, constituted thé faculty ; but here it may be suspected 
there is to be a small snug set of Professors looking sharplh 
out, not for the proniotion of the branch of science to whic 
they belong, but their own interests as the privileged teachers 
in it. , Hn e) 

3rd. There is to be a body called the Convocation, to be 
composed of the Officers of the University and the Professors ; 
and in this Convocation, seats are to be provided for the 
ereueten. whoit appears are to beallowed to attend as spectators: : 

f the authors of the Bills had been acquainted with University 
history, they would have known the old term used in Seot- 
land and on the Continent ‘ Congregatio Universitatis; and 
they would probably have preferred the old name, to that which 
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they have taken from a University which is likely to be the 
last to furnish anything in the way of model to University 
Reformers. They would have moreover found that the graduates 
were not mere spectators; but, as in the English Universities, 
were integral parts of the body. The Congregation was 
composed of all members of the University, resident and non- 
resident. With respect to the restoration in full of this privi- 
lege of the graduates, something may be said. If the graduates 
of a Scotch University were all members of the Established 
Church of Scotland ; if they were principally clergymen living 
in retirement and in a measure out of the world, or landed 
proprietors whose intellects had been more muddled than im- 
proved by their College studies; then would it be easy to consent 
to see them excluded for ever from University meetings. There 
is. more hope that public opinion will act on some twenty or 
thirty individuals, than on some hundreds ; for where the latter 
are held together by unison of feelings and sentiments, they 
can afford to brave public odium and defy common-sense.. The 
heads of houses in Oxford might have received the milk-and- 
water Declaration of the Duke of Wellington in place of the 
subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles; but the Convocation 
never will. In Scotland, however, nien of all sects, and from 
the cheaphess of education men of many different classes of 
society, go through an academic course, It is not necessary 
for holy orders, that the candidate shall have graduated; and 
there are perhaps fewer clergymen in proportion, possessed 
of honours, than of the other professions. ‘The Scotch graduates 
are a mixed class, a fair specimen of the talent and respectability 
of the country ; and if the privileges of graduates are to be 
restored to the extent of voting in the Convocation.or Congre- 
gation, none are so.well entitled to them. In this country there 
are, and always must be, occasions of public questions, where 
the University must come forward with their sentiments as.a 
body; and it may be put to Messrs. Bannerman and Oswald, 
whether they would prefer iret & decision involving the 
extension of .liberal principles, to the Senate, including even 
Chancellor, Rector, and Assessor, or to a Convocation com- 
posed of the graduates along with these. 

There is a practice also in the English Universities, and which 
belonged to _constitution of all the Universities of Europe, 
those of Scotlaad amongst the number,—that of admitti 
graduates of other Universities ad eandem, and as the Papal bull 
always says, absque ullo examine. In this there eppears to be 
10 harm. Literary men are thus made denizens of the literary 
world, as was contemplated, It is a mark of respect to other 


> 
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Universities. It is asking the joint fellowship and association 
of all those who it may be supposed are able and willing to 
contribute to the stock of human knowledge. It may give 
foreign graduates who are resident in the neighbourhood of 
another Guiversiby, as much interest in its prosperity as if they 
themselves had been educated at it. Itis a courteous proceeding 
among scholars and gentlemen ; and if the graduates are to be 
made part of the Convocation, it should be left to this. meeting 
to adopt the offspring of other Universities. 

. There is another most important subject, iz. the Libraries 
and Museums. These must no longer be College property. 
They must be part of the University; and they must not 
be confined to the Professors and their wives and daughters 
as heretofore, but be patent to students and even to the public. 
Many of these already owe their existence and support. to 
pubhe grants, and they must all depend more directly upon such 
a by-and-by. _ The Act of Queen Anne, which imposed so 
eavy and unjust a tax upon authors,-must be repealed; and in 
lieu of it, a sum of money voted annually to. such of the 
Universities, as will agree to the regulations which the _Legis- 
lature may consider likely to render the libraries useful and 
serviceable ‘to literature and the public. 





Arr. VII.—The Chronicles of Waltham. By the Author of “The 
Subaltern,” “The Country Curate,” &c.—3 vols. London. 
1835. ‘ 

RE is one of what the newspaper puff-writers would call 

‘the most distinguished popular writers of the day,’ engaged 

upon that complicated subject, the social and moral condition 

of the labouring classes, as it has been affected by the legislation 
bestowed upon them by their betters. 

The Tales themselves, says their author in his advertisement, 
‘are to be regarded as nothing more than a vehicle by means of-” 
which I have judged it expedient to describe, partly, scenes 
that have to a certain extent passed under my own observation, 
partly my own opinions with reference to points, on which all 
men will and do form judgments for themselves.’ He adds, 
‘ Whether my philosophy be sound or otherwise, it is not for me 
to determine.’ Iu the last-age, of which part of the Chronicles 
of Waltham treats,sthe very words philosopher and philosophy 
were an abomination to all classes in this country, rich and 
poor, great and godly, alike. But tempora mutantur.. Inthe 
present age, every man, woman, and child, who'writes a novel 
or a note-book, a tale or a tour, spouts what is called ees 
by the yard. The author of the Chronicles of Waltham’ will 
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robably find multitudes, who see a good many more things in 
navel and earth than are dreamt of in his philosophy, and who 
do not see a good many that are. 

The Chronicles of Waltham then, separated into several 
divisions or distinct tales, at least as regards names, mainly 
consist of the histories of the fortunes of two families living at - 
Waltham, a village in East Kent. Both these families belong 
to the class of farmers or yeomen ; and their relation to the class 
of labourers as employers of labour, or as parish officers, naturally 
leads to the consideration and discussion of the condition of the 
poor. The narrative, though in general constricted with little 
of artist-like skill, displays in many parts considerable 
knowledge of the human heart, and a proportionate power of 
delineating the outward signs of its workings. Seldom has any 
history of human error and human suffering been more touch- 
ingly and powerfully told than that of the overseer Amos and 
his unhappy daughter. At the same time, it must be kept in 
view, that this.is all fictitious and arbitrary. A talé of misery is 
made out, and then shouldered upon a man, who is repre- 
sented, although through every-species of hostile medium, as 
having been an enemy to what he conceived the oppressors of 
the people. It would have been just as easy to have laid it upon 
a boroughmonger. 

The author of the Chronicles of Waltham is a Tory anda 
Churchman, and all his bad characters are most religiously 
drawn as Radicals and enemies of the clergy. The Radicals 
have certainly on this head some reason to complain of the 
’ author; for, not content with making his ordinary scoundrels 
and blackguards Radicals; he has added to their number the 
most supersublimated rascal perhaps ever conceived,—one a 
thousand times worse than Swift’s 


* Footman, traitor, vile seducer, 
Perjur’d rebel, brib’d accuser.’ 


Blackstone, speaking of matrimonial causes as a branch of 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, says, ‘ These causes, partly from 
the nature of the injuries complained of, and partly from the 
clerical method of treating them, soon became too gross for the 
modesty ‘of a lay tribunal.’—Comm. B. ii. ch. 7. On the 
authority of this precedent, it may be said of Cyril Trevenean, 
that none but aclerical imagination could conceive, and none 
but a clerical pen embody such a character. The author 
unquestionably shows a familiar acquaintance with the qualities 
that make up the character of a successful seducer. Belial, 
and Lovelace, and Rasbleigh Osbaldiston, must give place to 
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Cyril Trevenean, who is not content unless he ruins father as 
well as daughter, and destroys life as well as the honest means 
of living. But whatever share the author’s religion and 
politics may have had in forming the features of certain of his 
characters, and giving a colouring to his whole picture, it cannot 
be denied that the picture is upon the whole strongly drawn 
and vividly coloured. Bat though some of the strokes un- 
doubtedly belong to the delineation of nature, in others the 
author outrages nature not a little; led astray, it would seem, 
by his political and religious bias. Take, for example, the 
following picture of Mr. Thomas Amos, yeoman and so forth of 
the parish of Waltham.— : 


* Mr. Thomas Amos, at this time overseer of the poor in Waltham, 
had inherited, when young, a moiety of the tithes of Appleby; the 
other moiety being bequeathed to his sister, then a girl, but who 
had since married the prosecutor in the late actions. For many years, 
that is to say, throughout the good times of the war, Mr. Amos hired 
her portion from his sister, and, living in Appleby, collected the 
whole of the tithes of the parish in kind, oon with a rigid hand. 
Holding the lease moreover on very easy terms, as well with reference 
to the archbishop as to his relative, he found himself in the enjoyment 
of a large income, which he spent among cock-fighters, card-players, 
boxers, and other flash people, with the utmost fairness and liberality. 
In his personal habits, likewise, he was tlie very beau idéal of a gay, 
jovial, thriving yeoman of Kent. Nobody throughout the surrounding 
districts rode such excellent horses, or dressed with greater taste than 
he; and among the women, he was said to be irresistible; for, in 
addition to a striking exterior and an athletic form, he could boast 
of manners which, in his own sphere, were regarded as princely. And 
his accomplishments were in every respect in agreement with his 
exterior. Arr. Amos was a dead shot, a fearless hunter, a skilful 
dancer, an expert pugilist. He was likewise a man of courage as well 
as of gallantry; indeed, he was known to have fought at least one 
duel with a subaltern officer in a marching regiment, in vindication of 
his right to the smiles of a pretty servant girl whom the jealous 
soldier took it into his head to watch too closely. But the traits of 
character on which, above all others, Mr. Amos piqued himself, were 
his unyielding resolution and his bold infidelity. Let him once pledge 
his word to anything, and there was no degree of trouble or expense that 
he would not undergo to redeem it. Let him once utter a threat, and 
po consideration of pity of remorse would hinder him from carrying 
it into execution. In like manner, his play, whether in the cock-pit, 
at the billiard-table, or elsewhere, was perfectly fair ; and he paid his 
debts, as well to tradesmen as to sharpers, punctually. With respect 
again to religion, he held that as light as he held the restraints of 
moral obligation. Mr. Amos believed nothing, feared nothing, 
hoped for nothing beyond the present state of existence ; and he was 
@ great deal too honest to act the hypocrite. On the contrary, Sunday 
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was ‘vith him the busiest day in the week ; and, as if to mark the 
contempt in which he held the prejudices of others, Sunday was the 
day on which. he made it a rule to go abroad in his shabbiest 
attire. When I add, that Mr. Amos was from his boyhood a friend 
of the people, I have said enough to set his general character in its 
true light.’ 

* The arrival of bad times affected no one more distressingly than 
Mr. Amos. It is true that his leasehold property was stil! valuable, and 
that a man of prudent habits might have lived very comfortably upon 
it ; but Mr. Amos’s habits had never been prudent. In his vices, on 
the contrary, he had always been extravagant ; for, besides keeping 
himself constantly within water-mark by the strictrfess with which he 
discharged his debts of honour, more than one female had legal claims 
on him for a pension. When a reverse came, therefore, Mr. Amos 
had no fund laid up wherewith to meet it; and he was a great deal 
too high-spirited to sail, as he himself expressed it, under false 
colours. The consequence was, that after hanging on for a while 
in the groundless hope that times might mend, this singular man all 
at once changed his habits of living entirely. He had taken into 
keeping a woman of low origin, by whom he had a family. He now 
withdrew from socicty altogether, and confined himself to her. From 
the best dressed man in the parish -he became the most perfect sloven. 
His game-cocks were sold, his hunters were disposed of, his groam 
was dismissed, With his gay companions, among whom it was hinted 
that the celebrated Thurtell and Hunt had been numbered, he broke 
off all connexion ; and adopting’the habits of a boor, he lived entirely 
in his kitchen. The character of the man, however, continued to be 
as fully exhibited in every action of his life as it had ever been. He 
was still a man of his word. In his debasement he was not less 
ostentatious than he had been in his elevation; and in politics and 
religion he became more and more liberal every day. One little 
statement more illustrative of the temper of his mind, and I resume 
my narrative.’ i 

‘Mr. Amos had continued to hire his sister's portion of their joint 
property up to the period when difficulties began to arise in settling 
for their small tithes with the farmers. When this befel, he became 
all at once tired of the business, and having himself taken a farm In 
Waltham, expressed great anxiety to remove thither. Accormirey 
his brother-in-law was persuaded to change positions with him. No 
sooner was this done, however, than Mr. Amos declared himself, in 
all companies, an enemy to the tithe system. It was a positive robbery 
of the occupier; and for his part he would, though depending on it 
mainly for his own subsistence, lend a willing hand to get rig of it 
altogether. Of course such language, coming from cne who was 
known to be himself a lessee, but who was not generally known. to 
shave sub-let his portion for a term of years, was pronounced liberal 
in the extreme; and when party spirit began to run high, no man 

ved more active, or was more looked up to among the Blues, tha 
Mr, Amos.’—i. 244. 
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After this pleasant list of amiable items, the author gives. what 
he means for a finishing stroke. ‘ When Iadd,’ he says, ‘that 
Mr. Amos was from his boyhood a friend of the people, I have 
said enough to set his general. character in its true light.’ ' The 
people and their friends are infinitely obliged to thée author of 
the Chronicles of Waltham. After giving a portrait of what he 
evidently intends for a dashing blackguard, a bold-faced ruffian, 
he saya it only wants another touch of his painting-brush, to 
render it complete, and that last stroke is that the.man was 
‘from his boyhood a friend of the people.’ . There. are several 
qualities in this character of Mr. Amos, that are never, or almost 
never, found together in the same individual. And the artist is 
scant instructed in his art, who has yet to learn, that he isto 
paint from the rule, not from the exception ;—from those cases 
that make the law of nature, not from those that are anomalovs, 
and that make monsters or prodigies. — 

To all this it should be “added that Mr. Amos, hough 
‘a friend of the people,’ was no ‘friend to the poor.” In. the 
elegant language which his reverend biographer puts into.his 
mouth, he says ‘ D—n the poor! I hate the aristocracy, Lowa; 
but [ hate the poor just as much, They are constantly imposing 
upon us,’—i. 251. Now in all this, the only remarkable:defect 
is, that he ought to have hated the aristocracy for making « 
poor, Thearistocracy said, Let there be poor, and there-tdere 
poor. They did it with this visible intent,—that they might 
get the work out of the poor for less wages; and they did get 
it. -A few they kept, and a few they starved; but the gross 
average fact, was that the masses fess Sy for them for less, 

It might bé supposed that the author in his capacity of 
administrator of poetical justice, would visit such a bitter and 
bold enemy of the church and’ aristocracy with no. ordinary 
degree of chastigement. The penman pours upon the devoted 
head of his godless overseer, all the vials of divine wrath. - He 
- appears to have entered thoroughly into the design and spirit 
of the chants of the inspired King, who murdered: ‘the “hts- 
band that he might nuke the wife of his bosom one of the 
slaves of his sera Be. 

But the reader will desire to know something of the betrayes,— 
‘the har, traitor, vile seducer.’ Was he too a friend: of ithe 
people? Here then he is, as large as life.— > deed 

‘ It was on a beautiful morning towards the end of July; whet the 
corn had attained to its full growth, and the dingy gréen of *the*blade 
was in many places beginning to "mérge into ‘yellow,’ that there 
appeared over the door of a shop in Waltham; which for somé' time 
had stood vacant, the following announcement, inscribed in ‘brigtt 
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ilt letters: * London House Establishment—Ready-money prices— 
Twenty per cent under prime cost. James Marshall, licensed 
dealer in groceries, from Messrs. Peel and Pepperpod, Great Cumber- 
land-street, Borough.” The trap had been arranged and baited for 
the simple folks of Waltham with consummate skill. For some days 
previously they were indeed aware that the shop in question had. 
found a tenant; for the carpenter had been employed to put up some 
shelves ; and sundry chests and boxes, addressed to Mr. J. Marshall, 
had arrived from London by thevan, though they were still in the 
keeping of the landlord of the Lion. But of the kind of business 
which the new tenant proposed to carry on, no one knew anything ; 
neither was it certain that the packages in question*were designed 
for him. When, therefore, the light of a new day displayed to their 
admiring gaze a sign so attractive as that of which I have transcribed 
the legend, the effect produced was in every respect such as Mr. 
Marshall could have wished. Men proceeding to their labour in the 
fields stopped and read, and then went back to inform their wives. 
The wives, so soon as their children were packed off to school, 
sallied forth to reconnoitre ; and though it was yet but the middle of 
the week, Marshall’s shop became, within the space of one day, a 
perfect thoroughfare. I do not know whether the till received that 
day any large accession of silver-and copper coin; but that Mr. 
Marshall himself had succeeded in making a very favourable 
impression on the minds of the ladies, the return of Saturday night 
made manifest.’ 

* The individual who had thus contrived to establish by a sort of 
coup-de-main the most thriving business in Waltham, was about 
three-and-thirty years of age, or perhaps a year or two less. His 
external appearance was very different from that of village traders in 
general. A complexion differing little in hue from that of an Italian, 
yet singularly clear ang healthy; hair and whiskers black as the 
raven’s wing ; an aquiline nose; teeth white and strong; a mouth 
fall of expression, of which it was not always an easy matter to read 
the meaning ;—these, with a figure little if at all surpassing the middle 
stature, but moulded upon nature's most accurate model, made up 
altogether such a personage as one does not see every day standing 
behind a counter either in town or country. Nor was it only in his - 
outward appearance that he differed widely from those of his class in 
general—his manners were atiractéve in a remarkable degree.’ 

‘Gentle, obliging, kind, taking no account of personal trouble, 
and evidently disposed to think well of all with whom he conversed, 
Mr. Marshall not only won golden opinions from such as frequented 
his shop, but gradually obtained over them a sort of influence for 
which they found it difficult to account. The fact however was, 
that Mr, Marshall possessed not only a more than common stock o/’ 

‘ , but far more than a common stock of philanthropy. He, 
was aware of the sort of goods of which poor men's families stood 
most in. need; and though at a clear loss to himself, would often 
(lissuade the wife from laying out her money to a disadvantage. Buy- 
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this was not all: he was a patient—nay, a sympathising listener to 
every tale of distress. His own means were not extensive, to be sure; 
yet he had always a trifling article to bestow om such as needed it. 
An extra ounce of tea, or the remnant of a cask of butter, was often 
thrown in where it seemed peculiarly acceptable: and then all his 
weights and measures were capital. No wonder that Mr. Marshall 
should have become a mighty favourite with such as loved to hear 
themselves talk, and whose favourite topic was of course their 
own sofferings, attributable, not to any negligence or mismanagement 
at home, but to the barbarity of employers and parish officers.’ 

‘ The result of all this was, that long before a siekle had been put 
into the harvest, Marshall was decidedly at the head of the grocery 
concern, not only in Waltham, but in the neighbouring parishes. 
The labouring people universally gave him their custom; and the 
excellent report which they conveyed to the market-gardeners induced 
many of them to support him also; for he was an accommodating as 
well as a liberal trader. In spite of the intimation conveyed by his 
sign, that be purposed to deal for ready money only, his heart proved 
a great deal too tender to be guided by motives of prudence alone. 
First one, and then another needy family, got into his. debt. To be 
sure they belonged, one and all, to a class which could not be ex 
to keep above the world; they were parties receiving parochial relief, 
not one of whom could command more than fifteen shillings weekly, 
while a large majority could not muster thirteen, And, then. when 
the single men came to him, stating fairly at the outset that they, never, 
earned more than six shillings, how cou'd a man of his temper press 
for realy money, when the consequence of his doing so would have 
been, that the poor fellows must go without their beer, and of course 
be deprived of the instruction which was communicated to them by 
the readers in the Anchor tap.’ ; 

‘Now Mr. Marshall was one of those who held in unwitigated 
abhorrence the idea of stinting the poor man in his innocent enjoy- 
ments. [Ee was, moreover, a decided friend to the diffusion of know- 
ledge ; and held it to be a violation of the first law of nature, that by 
the rich the pleasures of life could be engrossed, while the poer had 
all the labour. Aud as to the arguments of such as spoke of the 
justice aud the necessity among all classes of cutting. men’s coats 
according to their cloth, that he regarded as one of the old-fashioned 
maxims of which time had exposed the sophistry. The pauper might 
depend for existence itself on the bounty of others, while the landed 
proprietor owned a large tract of country. Still the pauper had just 
as good a right to drink his beer and read his newspaper, as the land- 
lord to swill his claret and study geology.’ 

‘ I need not add, that Mr. Marshall's reasoning was pronounced. 
unanswerable by the frequenters of his shop; and as he fellowed it up 
by permitting his customers to contract debts rather than. squeeze 
from them the money which was required at the public-house,-he 
never wanted either listeners at home or trumpeters to, sound, hig. 
praises abroad.’ ae ' 
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‘ Qver two grades in the society of Wultham Mr. Marshall thus 
established an influence: his efforts to insinuate himself into the 
good graces of a third were not so immediately successful. By the 
farmers in general he was regarded with distrust. it is true that his 
political. principles were found upon inquiry to agree pretty nearly 
with those of what was called the Blue party. He was a strenuous 
advocate of parliamentary reform ; he hated the very name of the 
pension list, and denounced all taxation as iniquitous and oppressive. 
The parsons were in his eyes worthy of all possible detestation ; and 
as to the national debt, he contended that there was but one way of 
dealing with it.. What right had our ancestors to contract engages 
ments, and then leave us to settle them? . He was friendly to 
Cobbett’s scheme ; the sponge—the sponge would put all to rights ; 
and then, in order to prevent the possible accumulation of new 
embarrassments, a new order of things ought to be instituted. In the 
first. place, those who conducted the affairs of government ought to 
accept of no pecuniary remuneration : the honour and the patronage 
were quite sufficient for them. In the next place, persons offering 
themselves as candidates for seats in parliament ought to be tied down 
by the most solemn pledges never.to vote away public money without 
the consent of their constituents. Let all this be dene, and church 
property applied to its right uses—~the maintenance of the poor, and 
he would answer for it that the country would thrive.—i. 227. 

This liberal gentleman,—this parliamentary reformer, and 
advocate for the diffusing of knowledge and happiness among’ 
the poor.—is of cuurse everything that is bad. The author 
has’ already stated of him, that he detested the parsons. After 
that, there can be no surprise at any bad quality that 
may be attributed to him. Accordingly he turns out to be 
@ swindler, a smuggler, an incendiary, a seducer of the 
worst description,—in a word a villain of the very deepest 

_dye, He represents himself as being of a good family in Devon- 
shire; and insinuations of his noble descent, and of his 
character at Waltham being only an assumed one, are among 
the arts which he dexterously employs for the ruin of his 

victim, the eldest daughter of the overseer,—a beautiful girl 
about sixteen, who bad been educated in a French convent, and 
of course learned little that was good from the ‘ Papishes.’ He is 
even made to intimate that he is no other than his Lordship the 

esent Secretary for Foreign Affairs; and the noble lord’s name 
is printed at full length: Perhaps the author will attempt to justify 
this. on: the ground that the individual in question isa public 
character;—and on the same ground justify his calling the 
combination or company of London thieves the ‘ university of 

London’ [see vol. iii. p. 266]. They are a most Prexpeaizse 2. 
eneration— the existing Tories.. It is impossible to receive an 

insult from them ;—except it were their praise. 
: x2 
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The author understands well how to manage his godless 
villains. He makes them destroy one another, Mr. Marshall 
the grocer having ingratiated himself into the acquaintance’and 
con ‘idence of Mr. Amos and his family, avails himself of that 
opportunity to seduce his daughter, by the old hacknied 
prescription of a solemn promise of marriage as soon as some 
obstacles that stood in the way.could be overcome, He had,first, 
the better to effect his purpose,, contrived, to engage Amos to 
superintend some smuggling adventures which would take him 
much from home, and so leave the sheep exposed to the attacks 
of the wolf; having moreover first taken the precaution, ‘that 
being reduced to poverty he might be more ready to engage’ in 
a desperate enterprise, to set fire to his barn and consume nearly 
all his property. Finding that his villainy must soon ‘be 
discovered, and fearing the vengeance of the stern, bold yeoman, 
he conyeys some information to the Excise, which producesa 
skirmish that terminates in the death of Amos. . He then 
decamps from Waltham, leaving his other victim, now an orphan, 
‘o destitution and shame. 

The ‘ Chronicler’ has undertaken to favour the public with 
the following character of the English agricultural labourer. 
But upon what authority does he pronounce as it were er 
cathedré, the character of the manufacturing operative which 
follows the other ? 

‘ The peculiarity of character which holds the native of England 
apart from the native of France, or Spain, or Germany, or Russia, is 
not more broadly marked than the differences in all their habits sf 
acting, speaking, aud thinking which distinguish the agricultural from 
the manufacturing portions in the mass of English society. The 
agriculturist—I speak, of course, of the day-labourer—can scarcely 
be called a gregarious animaLat-all. He inhabits a cottage apart from “ 
the cottages of other men; he resides in the bosom of his own 
family ; he goes forth to his toil alone—and alone, or next- to alone, 
pursues it. His education is, for the most part, of a very narrow 
order: in many instances he cannot read—in many more he 
reads nothing except the Bible, a book of religious instruc- 
tiqgn if it be put into his, hands, and a newspaper, ‘The. latter 
source of knowledge, indeed, is a luxury of very modern growth 
with him, his addiction to which has certainly not improved 
his morals; but which, being very seductive in itself, is rendered 
more so by being spread out on the’ table of a pothouse or a beer-shop. 
For it is in the evening, after his work is done, that_ the agricultural 
labourer takes his ease, if be take it at all. ‘To be sure, the best af 
that class are content with home even at that season ; and if there be 
any inducement to keep them there,—such.as a garden to lig ~ a 
little plot of land to cultivate,—thty will never think of Hey 
But unfortanately these inducements are not always at hand, and the 
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habits of the rural population have suffered grievously from their 
absence, For the agriculturist is not a sort of animal who makes, 
or wishes, to. make, large strides upwards in the scale of humanity. 
He. troubles himself, very little with affairs of state; he has no 
curiosity in the investigation of sciences. In intellect he is often 
sharp enough ; but, for want of material on which to exercise it, he 
loses in a great measure the command of the faculty. The agricul- 
turist hates innovation of every sort: leave him to himself, and he 
will do ‘in all things what his father did before him: jog him or by 
placing within his reach implements of increased utility and conveni- 
encé, and it is an even chance whether you gratify or sour him. The 
agriculturist has his own. virtues and. his own Vices. Among his 
virtues, considering him as. a member of the community, may be 
classed an instinctive respect for law and station. It takes a positive 
exertion to make him turbulent: but, on the other hand, he is 
obstinate, and dogged, and coarse, and vindictive ; and, in his own 
family, sometimes harsh, and even cruel. The young agriculturist 
is, for the most part, half a savage—one whose very movements 
resemble those of the overgrown beasts whom he drives or leads ; 
but’ the old agriculturist, if he have escaped the vite of drinking—- 
the besetting sin of Englishmen both in town and country, is not 
unfrequently well-bred, and is almost always religious and humble- 
minded. Finally, the agriculturist, though stout of heart, is not 
remarkable for any chivalrous spirit of daring. From a bout at 
‘fisticuffs be will scarce turn away; but a few soldiers, with arms in 
their hands, will disperse without firing a shot, the most excited 
rural mob that ever came together.’ 

“The reverse of this in almost every particular is your operative 
weaver or artisan. Breathing continually the foetid atmosphere of a 
workshop, and spending all the hours of his waking existence in 
society, the operative loses in some sort all consciousness of 
idiosyneracy in the feeling that he is but a portion of a mighty mass. 
To a frame often feeble, and almost always unhealthy, he adds a 
mind restless and active, which, like the wheels in his own machinery, 
is continually driving at some end, and a degree of intelligence far 
more available than that of which many that move in a more refined 
circle can boast. Yet the operative would be as much at a loss how 
to get through the day were he condemned to spend it alone in the 
open air, as the agriculturist is to understand how it may be possible 
to endure an imprisonment of twelve hours’ continuance in one of the 
mills at Manchester or Glasgow. The operative is a reflecting 
animal; show him that change implies improvement, and he will 
fallin with it cheerfully and at once; because his understanding on 
points relating to his own business—and it is of that alone I now 
speak—is almost always excellent. Moreover, the operative is an 
ambitious animal. His education, whether neglected in early youth 
dr the reverse, is constantly going on. He is always learning som 
thing from those with whom, during the hours both of work and play, 
ig }S" astociated ;' and in no species of lore is he more carefully 
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instrueted than in that which he is pleased to designate as political 
economy.’ . 

‘The operative is the vainest of living men; he has learned. to 
repeat by rote the adage “‘ knowledge is power,” and repeats it till it 
ceases to convey to his mind any definite idea; unless, indeed, the 
firm peruasion, that, being already possessed of a certain degree of 
knowledge, he himself ought to possess a certain degree of 
also. Asa member of the commonwealth, the operative® is" ys 
ready to cubal; and his cabals become the more formidable by reason 
of his habitual subjection to social control. Asa man, the operative 
is vicious, immoral, irreligious, selfish. From the increase of his 
earnings, be these what they may, his family derives no advantage. 
He never visits home except to swallow in all possible haste an 
ill-dressed morsel ; and then, flying from the den of wretchedness, to 
which his wife and children are condemned, he takes shelter in the 
public house where the club of which he is a member is accustome 
to assemble. Of the habits of the operative in his old age it is n6t 
easy to speak, for he very seldom attains to old age: but those of 
youth and manhood are in his case too often such as compel the 
philanthropist to doubt whether mankind have gained or lost in point 
of happiness by the improvements of which he hears so much.’ 
iii. 302. 

Upon what authority does the novelist pronounce the sentence, 
that ‘as a man, the operative is vicious, immoral, irreligious, 
selfish’? This is rhetoric with a vengeance. Even suppose, 
which is the point to be proved, that the evidence would warrant 
the use of one or two of these epithets,—what is the differetice 
between vicious and immoral? or between immoral and selfish? 
Would he meution selfishness at all, if he did not consider it 
immoral selfishness? And then ‘ irreligious’ is thrown in asa 
make-weight, partly on the principle of the penny-a-line men, 
who always prefer long words and phrases to short, as ‘latterly’ 
for lately, ‘a large proportion of cases’ for several cases,—and 
partly euphonie gratia, on the principle of the fine-writing men 
who, with Hobbes, consider the first part of rhetoric to be the 
‘garnishing of speech, whereby the speech itself is beautified 
and made fine’. 

The answer to this is easy. The manufacturing operative 
has proved himself a less easy dupe than the agriculturist in the 
hands ef the dishonest aristocracy. His circumstances were 
more favourable for communication and reciprocal instruction ; 
and the mode of operation of the oppression he suffered from, 
was by one or two steps more plain and palpable. Hine ille@ira. 

It might have been expected that an individual who under- 
took to write three volumes treating of the contlition of the 
English labouring population as affected by the operation of the 
Poor-Laws, would have known something of the great principle 
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of the late Poor-Law Amendment Act. The principle, however, 
seems to have entirely escaped the attention, or at least the 
comprehension, of the author, who talks about the stheme of 
allotting land to labourers, as if he imagined this would 
remedy the gigantic evils which the interested legislation of the 
rich has brought upon the poor. The report and evidence of 
the Poor-Law Commission of Inquiry alone, would have fur- 
nished him with ample information on this important subject. 
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Agr. VIII.—1. Histoire de la Littérature Grecque, par F. Schoel.— 
Paris, 1884, 


2. Histoire de la Littérature Romaine, par F. Schoel. 


E first light that breaks on the history of ancient Greece, 

discovers a priesthood directing all things temporal and 
spiritual, and exercising uncontrolled power over even the 
kings and princes of the times. No military commander 
thought of extending his conquests, without marking their pro- 
gress by a series of temples raised to his patron god, and de- 
voting the richest of his spoils to his worship and glory. No 
statesman dared to propound laws, no states to enact them, 
without the approbation of heaven and the sanction of oracles ; 
nor could war be proclaimed or peace concluded, without con- 
sulting auguries and omens, the exclusive right of interpreta- 
tion being vested in the ministers of religion, This system of 
= ta domination had flowed into Greece from the banks of 
the Nile, where from the earliest ages a tyrannical hierarchy 
prevailed. The King of Kings never appears on the monuments 
of ancient Thebes, without being surrounded with his council of 
priests, and gods, and sacrifices. Whena monarch showed any 
symptoms of at to the divine will, the priesthood signi- 
fied to him that the gods had decreed his death, and the 
only privilege granted the royat offender was a choice of the 
manner. But it was not only over the physical portion of the 
constitution of the Greek States that the priests extended their 
authority ; the moral energies of the nation were locked up 
within he walls of the temples, and the jealousy with which 
their inmates guarded all the avenues of knowledge, and refuscd 
admission to such as did not belong to their party, may parallel 
anything inthe history of more recent times, The source of 
this power may in some measure be traced to good motives. 
Men} eminent for their wisdom, and guided by the light of 
natural reason, might have perceived the evils of the gross 
barbarism in which the human beings by whom they were 
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surrounded were plunged, and. urged by. principles of hu- 
manity might devote themselvess to the discovery of a remedy ; 
when none would so naturally suggest itself as the fears of super- 
stition;-an instrument always found ready among the rude,and 
uncivilized, by those who wish to work their benefit or their myjury, 
—in an age when no fears existed so strong as those of! invisi- 
ble powers, which the sword could make no impression ‘upon, 
nor dark and uneducated minds defend themselves against. 
Many of those ancient priests, like Orpheus*, may have united 
in their sacred character the double purpose of bemg: friends.of 
their church and benefactors of the human race, and have invested 
themselves with a superhuman influence, justified by the morality 
of their lives and the services which they rendered, and approved 
by the consent and obedience of the people. But the power'of 
the priests in this manner legitimately founded, soon degenerated 
ito abuse, and the means of perpetuating the darkness which/it 
had>oerigmally proposed to itself to dispel. The literature of 
ancient Greece before the age of Homer, was confined to the pre- 
cirictsjof the sanctuary ; all the writings which tradition or history 
have! transmitted to us from those ancient times, bear the sacred 
and exclusive stamp upon them, and contain nothing but: the 
praises of the gods or the apotheosis of their ministers ; and the 
terms: poet and prophet were so indissolubly connected at:this 
emp that the sacred character of the bard has never:since 
peen questioned. “Linus the most ancient of the Grecian poets, 
4wasithe son of Apollo and one of the Muses, and sang of +: the 
eriginiof the universe and the igre pa of God. Pamphus, 
priest of Athens, did not think it unbecoming his sacred duty to 
wtroduce into the service of the gods hymns in honour of 
Lycomedes, hereditary bishop of Eleusis{. Melampus, priest 
ef Bacchus, was poet, prophet, and physician, and professedto 
understand the lan uage of birds and other animals, and to work 
miracies§. Orpheus sang of initiatory and expiatory. rites; 
Maszus, the son of the Moon ||, treated of Ceres, Bacchus, and 
ordeles; all breathe the religious spirit of the age, and the pro- 
hibitory system which crushed every effort of the human mind 
which did not contribute to the praise and glory of the gods 
or the exaltation of their priests. But theré were men in those 





* Sylvestres homines sacer interpresque deorum 
Ceedibus et vietu foedo deterruit Orpheus, 
Dictus ab hoc lenire tigres, rabidosque leones. 


+ Stob. Ech. $8, 1. ¢. 2. 
Pausan. Serm. 109. 
Homer, Schol. Odys. xi. 286, , Hodt ® 

Athen, xiii. p. 597. (A belstio 
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early.times, who did not _tamely bow their necks beneath the 
yoke,-but' had the boldness to question the justice -of this 
assumption of power, and the authenticity of received:dectrines ; 
~»who attempted to force the barriers which restrained the 
diffusion of knowledge, and expose the machinery of the myste- 
ries and the pious frauds of those who worked them. Thamyris 
_ dared to: defy the Muses to a contest of skill, and was deprived 
of his. sight for, his impiety *... Marsyas contended against 
Apollo, and was condemned by the Holy Office of those times 
to-be flayed alive + (the refinement of the.stake and faggots 
belongs to more enlightened periods). Niobé insulted Laton= 
and; sidiculed her worship; the wrath of Apollo was kindled 
against her, and she perished with her entire offspring by the 
arrows, of the offended Godt. Midas, King of Phrygia, 
decided a question of theology against the ascendancy party of 
Apollo, and was miraculously visited with a pair of asses ears as 
a mark of his ignorance and stupidity §. Pentheus refused to 
acknowledge the divinity of Bacchus, and was miserably torn in 
pieces by the infuriated Menades||. The growing spirit of 
inquiry into the nature of their dogmas and the grounds of their 
dominion, the priests endeavoured to suppress by this vigorous 
and cruel persecution; which only stimulated the more the ex- 
cited attention of mankind, and added numbers to the enemies 
of the:priesthood. All the contrivances which modern eccle- 
siastical history informs us were applied to support the. sinking 
power of the Church, may be discerned among the monuments 
which: have come down to us concerning the religion of:those 
dark and barbarous ages. The mysteries,—the secrets of which 
were for a long time confined within the limits of the — ‘ 
and. in which there were orders possessing according to’ their 
rank. and) fidelity a higher or lower degree of knowledge,— 
were at length, after the separation of the temporal from the 
spiritual power, opened, and the advantages of information 
which they contained, extended to those who deserved well of 
the establishment, or made themselves formidable to its stability. 
The Argonauts, the earliest expedition which left the coasts of 
Greece, encountered a violent storm on their passage to the 
Euxine. Orpheus ¥ thought the opportunity of serving the good 
cause too favourable to be neglected, and ordered them to pray to 
the offended Gods, and directing their course to the island of 





* Homer. Iliad. ii. 594,—. 599. + Hygin. Fab. 165. 

¢ Ovid. Metamor. § Plut. de Superst. 

d Hygin. Fab, 184. 

‘| The High Priest Orpheus, was the only one of the ‘Argonauts who was 
initiated. Apoll. Argon, 918, 
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Samothrace, at that period the chief seat of the rites and 
mysteries of the Greek religion, implore by expiatory rites 
pardon for their transgressions. They followed his counsel, and 
the assembled Princes and Chiefs of Greece and the Pelo- 
pounesus received from the Hierophant or Pontiff of the island 
absolution, and were initiated in the mysteries, by which they 
were purified and rendered heirs of the joys of Elysiam*.' After 
these ceremonies they again embarked, and auspicious flames 
appeared to surround the masts of the ships, which modern 
sailors call St. Elmo’s fire, and the Romans called the epiphany 
of the sons of Jupiter. The successful issue of their adventures 
they principally attributed to their reconciliation with the deity; 
anbetar their return to their native country, without restorin 
the temnporalities of the sanctuary, they became the friends an 
supporters of religion, and proclaimed the favour they had 
received from heaven by the mediation of the priests, who, 
taking advantage of the superstitious feelings thus revived 
among the people, and the longing for the comforts of initiation, 
refused admission to all who did not pay a price proportioned to 
the circumstances. The plan succeeded, and the riches and 
power of the priesthood increased forsomeétime ; but menat length 
began to reflect on this scandalous traffic, and the law which 
sarictioned it was considered sufficient to have called down'the 
— of heaven upon the republic in which it was tolerated, 
atid'to be the cause of its final subversion}. Agamemnon, 
Ulysses, and other chiefs engaged in the Trojan war, were also 
received into the bosom of the church, and directed all things 
by the will of the prophet Chalcast{. 

But there were other objects which the priesthood gained by 
this admission of laymen and strangers to a participation in the 
mysteries. Before the process of initiation commenced, the can- 
didate was obliged to purify himself with running water, which 
was always found in the neighbourhood of the temple, ‘and 
submit to an examination by the auditor§ priest on the nature 
of his virtues and his crimes, who frequently in this manner 
became acquainted with important secrets, which of course were 
employed to the raising of the temple, and the pulling down of 
opposing governments. All were not so weak as to answer such 
interrogatories. Lysander, the Spartan hero, refused to answer 
the question of the auditor, and demanded whether he put them 
im his own name or as the organ of the deity ; the latter answered, 


* Diod. L. 4.§ 43. 
+ Apsin. L. C. 

t Schol. Homer. i. 334. , 
§ M. Frenet translates the Greek name sme by auditewr, 
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‘ As the organ of the deity,’—Then, said Lysander, do you retire, 
and if he interrogates me, I shall answer him the truth*. And 
Antalcidas, under similar circumstances, contented hime !f with 
replying, ‘The gods know all about it+,’ After the preiiminary 
rites had been performed, the Mystes, encircled with a band 
which ‘protected him against all dangers {, was initiated in*the 
lesser mysteries, which were instituted to purify Hercules from 
the blood of the murdered Centaurs §; and some secrets of the 
science of agriculture and traditional history were disclosed. to 
him|); after submitting to a year’s probation4], if his faith 
and. attachment were found strong, he was’ admitted into 
the greater mysteries, and was instructed in the true nature of the 
religion, with the symbols and allegories employed to conceal it 
from the understandings of the profane, and in the science of 
astronomy. The initiated were bound by the most dreadful oaths 
not to divulge the knowledge communicated to them to the 
illiterate vulgar, ‘Odi profanum vulgus et arceo, was the 
language of the Church party in those times, which, has 
descended with little alteration to the present. Orpheus jis 
teputed the author of this oath -of allegiance**, After, taking 
which oath, the aspirant pronounced to the administering 
priest, ‘I have thee 2 of the mixed drink, and have eaten 
from the basket ; I have fled from vice, and have found virtue,’ 
‘This is what I am not at liberty to divulge,’ says Pausa- 
nias tt, speaking of some things he had learned in the mysteries; 
and Herodotus says the same of many parts of the information 
which he received from the Egyptian-priests. All that history 
or tradition has preserved of the literature of those times, proves 
the parsimony with which the theological possessors of it dealt 
it out, when necessity compelled them to be communicative, and 
their interests warned them to provide for approaching dangers; 
and the. bitter wrath with which they visited all who 
wandered from the fold, or promulgated opinions inimical 
to theircaste. To preserve the rights and privileges of .their 





* Plut. a Lac. p. 229. 

+ Ibid. p. 217. 

} Schol. Apoll, L. 1. v. 915. 

§ Schol. Aristoph, Plut. v. 846. 

| Clem. Alex. Strom. L, 5. p, 663. 

by deh psy evra, ptr Evecurev Oe barbara: xs Fpogo. 

** «Cum ignotis hominibus Orpheus sacrorum ceremonias aperiret, nihil 
aliud ab iie quos initiabat in primo vestibulo, uisi jurisjurandi necessitatem, 
et cum terribili quadam auctoritate religionis, exegit, ne profanis auribus 
invente ac composite religionis secrete proderentur.’—Firmic. Astrol. L.7. 
tt Clem. Alex. p. 18, 
tt Messen, C. 1. 
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order by stronger bonds than, the obligation of an oath, the 
Priests. appointed a Sacred Senate,—a Holy, Office or Court, of 
High Commission, before which it was permitted to any, person 
to accuse those who were guilty of impiety, who had divulged 
the mysteries of religion*, or had contributed to the enlighten- 
ment of the vulgar, The power of the tribunal was, great, and 
was exercised with no less cruelty and oppression than have 
stained those of the same kind that have. followed..,.Mists 
so cover the fields of literature before the Homeric age, that 
nothing but conjecture can guide towards the truth... Prome- 
theus. appears to have been one of the first victims to the 
jealousy. of the priests; he was aceused of having stolen. fire 
from heaven, and communicated it to man. ‘I have formed,’ 
he says, ‘ the assemblage of letters, and have given stability,.to 
memory, the mother of science and the soul of life.’ _For,which 
benefit to his species, this practical philosopher is. represented 
to have been crucified on the top of frosty, Caucasus,,,as 
an atonement for his impiety and indiscretion, and an example 
of the vengeance of the gods to all who beheld the summit, of 
the..lofty, mountain, And what increases. the probability 
of the conjecture that Prometheus suffered for having, com- 
municated, the secrets of the mysteries to the profane, is 
that., Eschylus, who puts the above words into his moutht, 
was, himself tried before the Holy Office, and with the greatest 
difficulty escaped.the penalty of death, which the laws ofthe 
heayen-defended legislators had imposed on the. violators, of 
themy. ei 
But. the days of hierarchical absolutism were numbered ; 
experience and observation taught the Greeks the knowledge 
which, the, priests refused to bestow. The spirit of. enterprize 
kindled. amoig them by their colonies, and. the. consequent 
yoyages through the Agean, Propontis, and Euxine, and wars 
with the states which occupied the eastern coasts: of .these 
seas,.made them acquainted with the sciences of navigation, 
geography, .commerce, and some of the prestiond parts of 
astronomy. .A new era commenced in_ the history of. Greece, 
and praises of the gods were no longer the only theme. of song. 
Achilles accompanies himself on his lyre, and; sings of, the 
glorious deeds of warriors. Auguries began to lose their efficacy ; 
the Trojan hero declares. that the only omen. he .acknow- 
ledges, isto. be found fighting for his, country. .Thersites 
has the boldness. publicly to proclaim the misdeeds,of, kings 
, * Plat. Alcibi. Of svisesig Dt 
+ Prometh. v. 45. 
} Sopat, Divis. Queest. p, 333. 
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and -governcrs ; but the power of restraining the publication of 
pen had’ begun to pass from the priests to the military 
chieftains, and “Thersites is punished for his indecency and 
went ‘of respect. -The''soft climate and free goveriiment of 


Tonia gave birth to Homer; he extended the realms of poetry, 


and gave heroes a firm inheritance in them; he introduced 
men tothe society of the gods, and gods to the sociéty of men, 
and gave an impulse to civilisation which carried it through the 
dark ages and domestic tumults which covered all the land of 
Greece during the three centuries which followed him. Without 
discussing the difficulties that surround the question of written 
latiguage being known in Homer’s time, or examining to which 
sidé' the probabilities most incline, it may be observed that the 
mutus aheneus of the philologists 'o support the negative 
side of the question,—namely that in their correspondence and 
other transactions where alphabetic language might be most 
conveniently employed, the military coultmusiets and princes of 
the people made use of signs (onuera,)—is not so Samara as 
they vishieve: It cannot be supposed that, in an age when every 
species of knowledge was with the greatest care hoarded up by 
the’ priests and turned to their own power and profit, and when 
so féw inducements were presented to the chieftaius’ to tith 
from’ what they considered their legitimate pursuit and enter 
u that which they were taught to believe was encompassed 
with ‘a ‘thick’ darkness which nothing but divine light could 
penetrate, and while literature was in its infancy, the monarchs 
and leaders of armies should be better educated than those’ who 
lived’ twenty centuries later, and possessed all the éxperiénce 
of ‘past ages and all the benefits of the diffusion of Seales 
How ‘many instances does the history of England furnish’ 

kitigs ‘plunged in illiterate barbarism, and who on necessaty 
oecasions, like the Homeric heroes, made use of signs instead of 
names; how many clerks unable to read or translate theéit 
missals ?. The middle ages of ancient Greece abound in savage 
conquerors who, like the Khalif Omar, thought learning a dis 
grace and’ books an incumbrance, and all iy tare to them 
an’ abuse of time’ and a perversion of the humen intellect. 
Besides, the Phaznicians, Jews, and Egyptians, who had ‘been 
engaged’ in’ ‘colonial and commercial intercourse with Greece 
from: the earliest times, possessed a written language, and con- 
tributed a gréat portion of their religious rites od opinions to 
the’ priesthood of the Greeks, who would not neglect to introdace 
and preserve in their new acquisition that which constituted an 
essential part of their clerical qualifications. Like all other 
useful discoveries and institutions which have descended from 
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aatiquity, the birth of which is concealed in the mist of ages, 
the origin of written language was ascribed.to the gods... The 
superstitious ignorance of the people, who had neither time nor 
inclivation to examine this account, received it; and, from. the 
same source have flowed many other of the absurdities, suchas . 
the divine right.of kings, the connection between church and 
state, &c. which the increasing light of modern times 1s dissi- 
pating. This art, which a recent publication* aseribes. to 
divine communication ¢, was believed by the Egyptians to 
have been taughi on the banks of the Nile, many ages before 
Moses, by Hermes, who united in his person the double 
character of deity and king; and was traced by the Indians and 
other eastern nations to a divine revelation of still more. remote 
antiquity. The improvements made in chemistry, geology, and 
other sciences, have exposed the secrets and frauds of the 
philosophers; while many of the mysteries. of religion, ;atill 
temain covered with the veil of the temple. bigid 
The jargon of the priests concerning cosmogony, .and 
theogony, yielded before the brilliant and simple inspirations 
ef Homer’s Muse, and the Greeks embraced them ‘with the 
ardour and enthusiasm of emancipated slaves. Rhapsodists and 
lyrie poets, the bards and minstrels of modern history, throaged 
the halls of their patron chiefs. during the. reign of military 
despotism, and accompanied on the harp, sang of thew 
ious deeds in battle, and thé pride and dignity of thew 
irth. All the poetry of this period breathes of war, end;the 
licentiousness of feudal tyranny. But a period was approach 
img when Greece should free herself from her chains, and allow 
@ more ample range to the genius and understanding of her 
sons. The galling heaviness of the military yoke became 
mtolerable to her, the brightness of patriotic freedom long 
smothered burst forth, and republics began to raise their. heads 
above the din and tumult of contending armies. The majestic 





_\* The Orthography of the Jews, by Dr. Wall. 
+ The earliest distinct mention of writing in the Mosaic books, states 


that it was not taught to Moses in the mountain, but was previously 
common among the Hebrews ‘and their handicraftsmen, God is repre- 
sented as ordering Moses to engrave on certain precious stones and 
ornaments of gold; the names of the twelve patriarchs, and the words 
Houigss 10 tue Loan, “ with the work of an evgraver,—the engravings 
He signet ;” (Exod, xxviii, 9, 10, 11; 21; 36), And sudseguently to this, 

‘od is represented as writing down his own orders upon tables df stone; 
(Exod. xxxi. 18). Earlier mention of signets is found in Genesis xxxviii. 18. 
Dr. Wall’s theory, therefore, goes to maintain, that writing was taught to 
some of the ancestors of the Jews by divine communication, though nobody 
has thought it worth while to record the fact. 
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epies of the regal period, yielded to the lyric poetry inspired’ by, 
rain of liberty. The love of oh sr the rights onl 
duties of citizens, the advantages of union, the injustice of 
princes, and the pride of aristocratic oppressors, became the 
theme of their songs, which the bards sang at the head of 
advancing armies, to inflame their patriotism and military 
ardour*. Elegy also was the offspring of these troubled 
times; which treating of the vicissitudes of war, was joyous 
when celebrating the victories of patriotism, and plaintive 
when mourning over those who had fallen in its cause. The 
war songs of Callinus and Tyrteus proclaim the shame of 
cowards, and the glory with which those cover themselves, who 
by the valour of their arms defend their countryt. 

During these straggles for political freedom, the priests, with 
the wisdom of serpents, had retired within the inviolable 
confines of the sanctuary. Hac ara tuebitur omnes, was the 
shield of their protection. But not satisfied with the security 
which it afforded, nor waiting until the storms which shook the 
constitutions of the Gone. Hates had exhausted. themselves; 
they applied all the powers of their minds to the invention of 
means to preserve the power which they had possessed. and. 
abused for so many ages. Miracles and prophecies succeeded 
the decline of their temporal jurisdiction, and were empleyed to 
supply the place of the sword with which Thamyris and these 
who objected to submit to their authority in the days of their 
domination were punished. Lycaon the proud and powerful 
King of Arcadia, had the impiety to question the divinity of. 
Jupiter; ‘ Mox, ait, experir, deus hic, discrimine aperto, An ait, 
mortalis,’ and was ip consequence transformed into a wolf, and 
fled into the fields among the cattle}. _Ocyroe undertook ite 
predict future events without divine permission, and was 
ehanged into a mare for her arrogance. ‘The Minyeides treated 
the worship of Bacchus with contempt, and were metamorphosed 
into bats. Atlas king of Mauritania, and Phineus prince of 
Ethiopia, are visited with similar manfestations of divine 
vengeance because they insulted the son of Jupiter. This latter 
deity and Mercury disguised themselves in human shapes, and 
descended to the Phrygian hills at that time inbabited by a race 
of unbelievers ; the gods, for a long time denied the rites of 
hospitality, were at length received by Philemon and Baucis, 
the only inhabitants who were saved when their town was laid 





* Schoel. Hist; de la Littérature Greeque, vol. i. p. 189. 
+ See Branck’s Analecta, 
} Ovid. Metam, 
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under water,‘ haud procul hine stagnum, tellus -habitabilis 
olim,’—for its wickedness. While the stiff-necked and’pervérse 
thus became the victims of their obstinacy, the patrotis/and 
protectors of the church received the honours of canonization, 
and were admitted into the councils aud. palaces’ ‘of the 
gods, when as Lucian-expresses it, the nectar had failed from the 
multitude of the drinkers, and the legitimate deities were driven 
from their places by the + eer These fictions of ‘the priests 
had sufficient power with those who had not yet ‘emerged 
from gross superstition, to fasten the chain ‘of ecclesiastical 
tule more firmly on them. An invisible’ and: ‘indefirite 
supernatural influence, supplied the poets of antiquity withthe 
materials of their legends, in the same manner as the extension 
of the good and evil principles of the eastern religion, ‘filled the 
romances of those countries with tales of good and evil’ geniti, 
and the miracles of the middle ages furnished the early novelists 
and nurseries with ghosts and hobgoblins. : joc: 9! 

The Sibylline oracles, a collection of pious frauds by which 
the priests hoped to invest themselves with prophetical impor- 
tance, and turn all weighty events which might exceed*the 
limits of human counsel to the interests of the chureh;°ewe 
their birth to the same cause aud the same’ petiod*, “Te 
influence which these obtained over the governments of Greece 
and Rome, and the manner in which state affairs were directed 
by them, prove, that the jugglery of Pastorini et ‘hoo gents 
omne was practised with greater success in ancient than ‘in 
modern times. Whether one party im the state was't¢ >be 
raised and another degraded, a ministry to be deprived of iits 
power, generals to be recalled from the command of their 
armies, the limits of the empire to be reduced or extended, 
alliances to be conceded or refused, the Sibylline prophecies 
prepared the popular mind for the event, and the’ clamours 
of opposition which might otherwise have resulted, subsided 
before the divine decree. The battles of Aigospotamvs and 
Cheeronea, so fatal to Athenian power, were found to have 
been predicted in them, and the causes which led ‘to* these 
catastrophes assigned+. During the civil wars which ‘rent 
the Roman republic before and alive the death of Julius’ Ceasar, 
they were eee employed as an instrument’ to niovethe 
multitude, incline it,to one party or the other; ‘acéordix 
to the political bias of the interpreters t: At one ° 
they were condemned to the flames by the Senate as 
' * Schoel. Hist. de la Lit. Greeq. v. 1. p. 5i. pr 

+ Pausanias x. 9.—Plutareh. vit Demosth. 
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containing matter dangerous to the state; at a subsequent 
period, when the power of. the pontiffs was no longer formidable, 
they. were again collected with great care. from: the temples of 
Greece, Ionia, and the south of Italy, and restored to the capitol. 
The tyrants Augustus and Tiberius found their cruelty defended 
by .theni,.andhad them revived. and improved; the Emperor 
Julian consulted ‘them in A.D. 363; and they were: finally 
committedito the'flames.and destroyed by Stilico the minister 
of Honorius, 
With-the republics arose the first dawn of freedom of writing - 
among the Greeks. As the wars subsided and the new con- 
stitutions began to settle down inte 1 permanent and well defined 
form,.the reservoirs of every species of literature were opened, and 
the :streams spread themselves over all Greece. Philosophy, 
legislation, history,astronomy, mathematics, the drama, painting, 
soulpture,|,every art and science that adorns or. improves 
life, began to appear, and accompanied the rising free states/to 
maturity.. The muses forsook Ionia and took up: their abode in 
the, Pierian groves and vallies of Parnassus, when the: soibof 
Greece had been prepared for their reception; and the genius of 
thecolonies sought within her own shores the reward of its Jabours. 
This was. the age which gave birth to Lyeurgus and: Solon, 
to, Herodotus. and Thucydides, to Pythagoras, Socrates, and 
Plato, to Pericles and Demosthenes, tothe tragedies of Aischiylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides; and the licentious freedom \of 
Aristophanes’s muse, the grandeur of thesculpture of Phidiasyand 
the perfection of the paintings of Zeuxis, Parrhasius, and Apelles, 
awed their existence to these changes in the governments) >: 
The ecclesiastical party was neglected or forgotten during/the 
violent .contests which shook Greece; but after the laws:of 
Selon. had curbed the aristocracy of Athens, and the» feudal 
chains had been broken by the other states, religion) again 
began to occupy the minds of men, and the. revolutions were 
not considered perfect as long as. the abuses of the priést+ 
hood remained. A number of reformers followed in successidn, 
who: boldly questioned the authority which the priesthood: had 
assumed, the reality of the gods which they had worshipped, 
and,.the propriety of the attributes which were assigned to them. 
The,authenticity,of miracies and prophecies, and the fictions.of 
Homer-and.Hesiod and: the poets that preceded them, with 
regard to. diyine interference: in human affairs; were subniitted 
to waprejudiced scrutiny, and their errors ¢xposed: and pro- 
claimed; This invasion of the sacred and inviolable territories 
of the temple, was,;met by the church with its accustomed 
yiolence and pride; the court of High Commission was 
yYOL. xx1v.— Westminster Review. L 
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restored, and its sanguinary decrees, supported by the still 
unenlightened superstition of the people, were . issued 
against all who wished to reduce its power or correct its 
abuses, sop, the moralist who had effected so much for 
the improvement of mankind by his simple and instructive 
apologues, was one of the earliest of those times who incurred 
the displeasure of the high court of theology for his presumption 
in intermeddling with the business of education; his having 
been a slave and a foreigner, rendered him more open to their 
malice; he was calumniously accused of sacrilege by the 
coma of Delphi, who pronounced sentence of death against 

im, and he was hurled from a rock*. Anaxagoras of 
Clazomene was the first who taught philosophy at Athens; he 
rejected the absurd theories of the creation which existed before 
his time, and by a sublime effort of the understanding, raised 
himself to the conception of a Supreme Intelligence or Spirit 
which had created all things; he maintained that the moon was 
a body like the earth and shone only by reflected light, and 
that it was not a burning mass animated by a divine soul; and 
he was the first that attempted to explain the nature of an 
aerolithe, Like Galileo and Copernicus he was accused of 
impiety ; the power of Pericles, Euripides, and many others 
of the enlightened men of Athens who were his friends 
and admirers, saved him from the extreme consequences of 
the sentence, but he was forced to quit Athens, and died in 
exile at Lampsacus+. Diagoras of Melos, like Adsop, was 
originally a slave; the injustice and perversity of men led 
him to deny the existence of a Providence, to divulge the 
secrets of the mysteries, and to break the images of the 
gods; he was proscribed by the Athenian inquisitors and. a 
price set on his head, he fled from Greece and perished by 
shipwreck; yet this was the man who framed the excellent 
laws and constitution for the Mantineans, under which they 
became prosperous and exalted{. Protagoras of Abdera, was 
the legislator of the Thurians ; having denied in his writings the 
existence of the gods, his books were burned by decree of the 
sacred tribunal as damnable and heretical, and it was forbidden 
that any citizen should possess a copy of them; he himself was 
condemned to death, and was lost at sea in attempting. to 
fly§. . Andocides, distinguished as an orator, and commander 
of the Athenian fleet in the Peloponnesian war, was summoned 
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to appear before the Hierephant or Grand Inquisitor and 
answer the charges of impiety and sacrilege, for having 
committed an outrage on the statue of Mercury, and, clothed 
in sacerdotal vestments, having revealed to the profane the 
mysteries of religion, and pronounced sacred terms, known 
only to the initiated, in their presence *. Three hundred 
Athenians were included in this accusation, and according to 
the law, should have ‘been all condemned to death and their 
goods confiscated +. But the nobility of birth and the power 
of ancient families were as effectual in screening the young 
and insolent aristocrats Andocides and Alcibiades {, from the 
severity which crushed the low-bred and plebeian philosophers 
#Esop and Diagoras, and from which to them there was no 
redemption, as in our own times in the instances of the Orange 
club and Dorchester labourers. The statutes of Draco and Solon 
had lost their impartiality; in the case of the of roAAo they 
were rigid and inflexible, things deaf, dumb, and blind; but 
where the descendants of Cecrops or the sons of the gods were 
involved, they received the miraculous gift of or ears, 
and eyes, and éndowed with the tender feelings of humanity 


could make allowance for the intemperance of youth or the imbe- 
cility of age, ‘ Mew stultitiam patiuntur opes, noli contendere 


mecum.’ The indulgence extended to Ancocides and Alcibiades 
only prompted them to repeated violations of the law, until 
they were finally forced to yield to the pressure of popular 
indignation; and when the power of the priests or the cor- 
ruption of the court of Areopagus (the Athenian house of peers) 
could no longer shield them from its effects, both died in 
exile. The persecution which raged with such fury against the 
philosophers who sought to discover and communicate truth, 
introduced a new class of politico-theologians. The sophists, 
like the scholastic divines of the middle ages, neglecting the 
pursuit of knowledge, plunged into the discussion of metaphy- 
sical absurdities and unintelligible ;1rgon. This bastard philo- 
sophy was cherished by the priests, and the art of dialectics 
invented tc light it through its obscurity. The anarchy of 
civil government had scarcely terminated, when the anarchy 
of theology commenced its reign, and the states of Greece 
and her colonies were infested by a race of teachers who 
taught nothing but dexterity in the management of words, and 
the art of involving their adversaries in a labyrinth of deceitful 
reasonings and intricate propositions. This party, supported by 
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the priesthood, for a time threatened to reduce the awakened 
intellect of Greece to its former state of indolence ; but the very 
means which the ecclesiastical party had adopted to repress the 
growth and diffusion of knowledge, were found the most effectual 
in propagating and extending it. As light is represented to have 
sprung from chaos, so truth finally evolved itself from the 
mass of jargon with which it was encumbered, and gradually 
assumed that definite and palpable form so er and satis- 
factory to the understanding. Athens at this period gave birth 
to one of those individuals whom Providence appears at certain 
periods to send into the world to effect great revolutions. 
Nature had endowed him with a capacious mind, fitted to com- 
prehend every species of literature, and with a brilliant eloquence 
formed to adorn and communicate it. He perceived the cor- 
ruptions which had crept into the schools, and determined :to 
purify them; he destroyed the barriers that had been drawn 
round the human mind; ethics, law, and religion, received 
the benefit of his enlightened spirit ; education was placed by 
him on a broad and liberal basis; he gave to philosophy a more 
practical direction and more noble object, and taught that the 
duties of life, and the relations between men and men, were 
a more necessary study than disquisitions about minute objects 
which were neither pleasing nor useful. But the advantages 
which Socrates conferred upon his country could not subdue 
the malice of his enemies. Aristophanes, the poet of the 
Athenian tory party, turned all the bitterness of his satirical 
muse against him, and assailed his character as a citizen; the 
priesthood suborned witnesses to impeach his morality and 
religion, and though distinguished for every virtue of which 
humanity is capable, he fell a victim to the ascendancy and 
union of these two factions. His death contributed ‘still more 
than his life to the degradation of his enemies, and Plato, 
Xenophon, and other disciples of his school, boldly preached 
his doctrine and vindicated his character. The impulse which 
was given at this period to the freedom of writing and advance- 
ment of learning, may be learned from the dialogues of Plato 
and the subjects discussed in them. The sophists, their religion 
and politics, became the subjects of his raillery; he engages 
them on the questions of natural rights, the immortality. of 
the soul, the nature of good, the rewards and punishments: of 
a future state, connection between church and state, obligation 
of oaths, public education and instruction, justice and every 
species of government, the elements of social order, private 
and public Susien, the nature and suppression of crime, public 
and private contracts, right of property and prescription, hovciagn 
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commerce, military discipline, qualifications of magistrates ; in 
fact, the most important questions which occupy the attention 
of the statesman or divine, are inquired into and examined with 
a liberty scarcely shown even in the present time, and Greece 
was rewarded for her liberality by an imperishable immortality, 
The great Stagyrite was one of the last of this period who 
suffered for his religious opinions; the high priest Eurymedon 
accused him of impiety, and he was banished to Chalcis* ; and 
these divisions and collisions of parties continued in Greece, 
and prepared it for. the yoke of slavery whigh was imposed 
on it by Philip of Macedon. 

The publication of opinion and the freedom of communicating 
the products of the understanding, were not less fettered by 
the political than by the ecclesiastical tyrants of antiquity. The 
ree who refused to gratify their appetites and passions,—the 

istorian who would not gloss over their crimes and give them 
credit for virtues on which they trampled,—who would not 
transmit them to posterity as good kings and valiant warriors, 
and. represent their court as the focus of light and grace,—and 
the artists who would not degtade their profession by admi- 
nistering to their caprice or vanity,—all felt the weight of the 
despot’s anger or the fatal consequences of his fears, and suf- 
fered punishments not less severe than those inflicted on here- 
tics. im religion. The ecclesiastical establishments of the 
Pagans were subverted by the means taken to support them ; 
and tyratits not unfrequently became the victims of the igno : 
rance and brutality which they encouraged. While the genius 
of Greece was fostered by the spirit of liberty, while eloquence 
was improved by the public discussions in which any member 
of the free states was allowed to take a part, while honours 
and rewards were conferred at the public festivals on all who 
contributed or added to the advancement of their country 
in civilization and knowledge, the States of Asia and many 
of the colonies which had fallen under the dominion of tyrants, 
viewed this increasing light with apprehension, and fortified 
themselves against its approach by sanguinary decrees and 
penal statutes, endeavouring to preserve the darkness which 
protected them. Pythagoras left bis native country, and having 
spent twenty-two years in travelling through Egypt and the 
countries of Upper Asia, returned supplied with all the know~ 
ledge which his capacious mind and indomitable industry could 
acquire. The tyrant Polycrates at that period ruled over 
Samos, and not deeming it consistent with the stability of his 
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government to receive the philosopher into his: territories, 
he was banished as a pestiferous innovator, and an 
enemy to ancient usages and the established order of things; 
he retired to Crotona in the south of Italy, and established 
his school there. A general improvement in the manners of 
the inhabitants of this state was the result of his labours ;. its 
opulence was no longer made the instrument of sensual indul- 
gence, nor its power, of oppression; it assumed the form of a 
well-trained and moral republic for a time, but the oligarch 
again obtained the ascendancy, the schools were suppressed, 
and the Pythagoreans banished from its dominions. Poly- 
crates was afterwards impaled; and the dissolute and yn- 
reformed habits of the Crotonians rendered them an easy prey 
to the arms of Rome*. Solon visited the Court of Croesus ; 
the liberality of the Athenian’s opinions was not pleasing to 
the king of Lydia, and he was banished from his kingdom, 
Philoxenes a poet of Cythera went to reside at Syracuse; 
he had the boldness to satirize some of the acts of the tyrant 
Dionysius, and was in consequence condemned to work 
in the mines, where the Syracusans confined malefactors}, 
Dionysius, the son of the tyrant, succeeded to the. throne, 
as the reward of the revolution which had been effected in the 
government of Syracuse. At first he professed himself the advo~ 
cate of popular laws and the patron of learned men, and gave 
poner of correcting the abuses which his father’s profligacy 
ad brought upon the state ; but these hopes were soon blasted, 
and it was discovered that he inherited all the vices and cruelty 
of his race. He admitted Dion the friend of the people to his 
council, and directed all the affairs of the kingdom by his ad- 
ministration ; he invited the philosopher Plato to his court, to 
assist him in improving the Syracusan constitution; but the 
independent spint of the citizen of the Athenian republic 
followed Plato into the palace of the tyrant, he enlarged on the 
virtues of justice and moderation, and advised him to lay aside 
the supreme power and pursue the conduct of a citizen- 
king ; the irritability of the despot was kindled, he ordered the 
philosopher to be seized, and publicly sold as a slave; this de- 
gradation was avoided, but Dionysius did not escape. the 
consequences of his cruelty and hostility to the freedom of 
opinion. His popular minister Dion fell under his suspicioa, 
and was dishonourably banished from Sicily, his family insulted, 
and his wife given in marriage to another. Dion collected forces 
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among the free States of Greece, and returning to Syracuse 
overturned the government, restored the freedom of the people, 
and expelled the tyrant. Speusippus and the youth of the 
Academy at Athens, were chiefly instrumental in effecting this 
revolution ; they stimulated the exertions of Dion, fanned the 
- flame of discontent among the Sicilians, swelled the ranks of the 
atriots, and revenged the insults offered to their master and to 

umanity*. After many vicissitudes of fortune, Dionysius at 
length settled in Corinth, and to support himself was obliged to 
keep. a school, as Cicero observes, that he might still exercise 
absolute authority, and tyrannize over boys, after he had lost 
the power of tyrannizing over men. The philosopher Zeno, the 
author of the art of dialectics, after many years of travel and 
study, returned to his native country of Elea; he found it 
oppressed by the power of the tyrant Nearchus, and entered 
into a conspiracy against him; his project was discovered, and 
refusing to declare the names of his accomplices, his tongue was 
first cut out, and he was afterwards pounded alive in a mortar. 
Nearchus did not long survive this act of cruelty; his 
subjects rose against him, and the murderer of the philosopher 
was stoned to death+. When the liberty of Athens was de- 
stroyed, and the government of the thirty tyrants imposed 
on it by Lysander, the freedom of writing was restrained, and 
the abode of the Muses defiled by the illiterate aristocracy 
of Sparta; and those very authors who had been employed 
to applaud and support the Lacedemonian party during the 
Peloponnesian war, first felt the rigours of restraint from the 
power which they had contributed to raise. Lamachus one of 
the Oligarchs, forbade the comic poets to represent on the 
stage the events of the times, or to name in their pieces 
living characters ; and Aristophanes and the other writers of 
ancient comedy fell into decay under the ministry of their 
friends. 

But Athens and the other free states of Greece, compensated 
nobly for the restraints which the priesthood and tyrants 
occasionally imposed on the propagation of knowledge and the 
freedom of opinion; and the exuberant licentiousness into 
which the comic writers were allowed to run, was most beneficial 
to the cause of literature and to the integrity of politicians. It 
was from these that the theatre derived most of its improve- 
ments, and history much of its valuable information with respect 
to the nature and intrigues of the factions which at that time 
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divided the Greek republics, and. prepared them for even a more 
heavy despotism than that of the Great King. The poems of 
Homer, as containing too many praises of a military despotism, 
were neglected by the Greeks during their struggles to eman- 
cipate themselves from that form of government ; but after their 
fears of domestic oppression had yiélded to those of foreign: in- 
vasion, and the power of Persia threatened the infancy ‘of the 
newly formed republics, the political importance of those poetss 
was perceived, and they were carefully collected and introduced 
at Sparta by Lycurgus; and at Athens by Pisistratus, for 
the purpose of exciting the national valour of the Greeks, and 
inflaming their zeal against their Asiatic enemies. The 
honours which began at this time to be conferred on the produc- 
tions of the mind, animated and strengthened the genius of 
Greece ; and many poets, like Timocreon of* Rhodes*, gave 
free reins to the censures of their muse, and attacked with 
impunity the vices of public and private characters. Alceus: of 
Mitylene aided Pittacus m expelling the tyrants who oppressed 
his country, and afterwards assailed Pittacus himself. in ‘his 
bitter verses ; but this wise legislator remembered the services 
he-had rendered, rather than the calumnies he had uttered, and 

roffered him a pardon and renewal of their former friendship. 

his period also gave birth to the satirists Archilochus, Herodes, 
Hipponax, -and Stersichorus ; to Pindar, the poet laureate of 
his time, who sang the praises-of the great and the dignity'of 
birth, the parasite of Hiero, whose favour he shared with the 
amorous poets Anacreon and Bacchylides. But in ‘no 
portion of the diversified literature which rose with the 
free states, is the liberty of writing so fully shown, as in 
the indulgence extended by the republic of Athens to the 
satirical drama; in which her most approved statesmen were 
slandered, her most popular orators ridiculed, and her wisest 
philosophers represented as knaves or fools{. Neither Pericles 
in the plenitude of his power thought it prudent to repress 
it; nor did Cleon venture to direct any portion of his popu- 
larity, against the tory writers who calumniated him. The 
events which were passing before the eyes of the poet, the public 
affairs and politics of his country, the leaders of the parties which 
divided the republic, the generals charged with the command of 
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herarmies, the ministers who directed her finance, the writers who 
distinguished themselves. by their ambition, their venality, 
or their unfitness for the offices they held,—these were 
the subjects which furnished the materials of ridicule and 
humour. ‘ These poets,’ says Anacharsis, ‘exposed the most 
distinguished individuals to the malignity of the multitude, .and 
their fortunes, whether honestly or criminally acquired, to its 
jealousy. There was no citizen, however contemptible his 
condition or exalted his rank, who was secure against their 
attacks ; they were sometimes exhibited by allusions, but most 
frequently by name, and the traits of their countenance 
painted on the mask of the actor. Socrates is held up to public 
ridicule in the ‘Clouds’ of Aristophanes, and Plato’s politics 
stigmatized in his ‘ Female Club ;’ Euripides, in his comedy 
of: the Achamanians, Cleon, and even the Athenian people 
itself, become the subjects of his unmitigated mirth. The 
Sicilian expedition, the siege of Spheteria, the fortification of 
Deecelea, political subjects of the greatest weight, are treated 
with the greatest freedom and commented on in the bitterest 
spirit of political bias, without any fear of penal consequences. 
Pericles did not think of placing any restraints on these 
writers when they attacked him * ; he was a lover of literature 
and ‘the arts, and considered a liberal government the soil best 
fitted: to nourish and bring them to maturity ; and his character 
is. fully vindicated from the calumnies of the Eupatride by the 
testimony of the historian of his age. ‘So long as he presided 
over the state in peace,’ says Thucydides +, ‘he did it with 
moderation ; the state was preserved by him in its integrity, and 
was even advanced under him to the highest degree of greatness. 
The first in dignity and prudence, he was superior to all suspicion 
of corruption ; he therefore swayed the people almost at his 
wiil; he guided them and was not guided by them, for he did 
not speak according to their humour, hut often opposed them 
with dignity, and even with vehemence. If they were inclined 
to do any thing unreasonable, he knew how to restrain them; 
if they suffered their courage to sink without reason, he could 
restore their confidence. © His administration was therefore, 
nominally the government of the people, but in reality the 
government of the best man.’ Tins was the golden age of 
Athenian greatness; it terminated with the ascendancy of tory 
Sparta, and one of the first laws imposed on her fallen rival, 
was that which annihilated the freedom of writing. Every kind 
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of literature and art now sank into a decline. Demosthenes 
and a few of the orators of his time, attempted to recall the 
departed spirit; but the heavy hand of despotism had crashed 
its energies, and the Macedonian conqueror and his generals 
extinguished the last ray of light which illuminated the land of 
Hellas. The torture and death of Calisthenes, prove the 
weakness of philosophy when opposed to the caprice of a 
tyrant; and the persecutions of Demosthenes show what a 
feeble protection the most exalted virtues afford to their 
possessor, when they become obnoxious to a_ military 
governo". 

The Muses forsook the land of Greece at the same time with 
her liberty, and sought an asylum under the protection of the 
Ptolemies ; but all the productions of the Alexandrian school 
bear the pale and sickly hue of an imperial residence, and dis- 
play none of the ample proportions and muscular strength of 
the effusions of the Greek republics. 

The literature of Rome passed through vicissitudes similar 
to that of Greece; any kind of knowledge was confined by a 
jealous priesthood to the possession of their own order, and any 
attempt to extend: it punished with peculiar cruelty. The 
decemvir Attilius was appointed to the care of the Sibylline 
books, and was thrown into the sea for having permitted 
Petronius Sabinus to take a copy. When the books of Numa 
were found in his tomb, they were burned by order of the 
Senate, because they contained matter which did not harmonize 
with the religion of the State. Carneades and the Greek 
ere 9 who accompanied him in his embassy, were 

anished from Rome by the Tory party, who considered that 
the taste for study which their refinements were calculated to 
inspire, was dangerous to the power of the aristocracy, and 
to the union between the Church and State parties, who at 
that period held Rome in a state of absolute slavery. When 
an oligarchy succeeded to the power of the ministers of 
religion, they were not more tolerant of the liberty of writing. 
Nevius, the oldest of the Roman dramatists, attempted the 
freedom of Aristophanes in his comedies; the Roman pride 
kindled at his presumption, his writings were proscribed, 
and he was driven into exile. The civil wars which succeeded 
this period, called forth and raised to eminence many indi- 
viduals who but for them might have continued in obscurity. 
Roman liberty grew up and was maintained, between these two 
parties equally formidable to each other; and the lights of the 
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Augustan age, though somewhat obscured by flattery 
of the tyrant, were the offspring of that short period of 
Roman freedom, The Empire was not fitted to preserve and 
add to their lustre. Ovid was banished to the Roman Siberia, 
for the freedom of his verses ; and an ordonnance of Augustus 
two years before his death, declares the authors of libels and 
satirical writings to be guilty of high treason and punishable 
with death. Timagenes the historian of Alexandria was engaged: 
by Augustus to write his history; his integrity displeased the 
emperor, and he was banished from Rome, and his works burned. 
Cassius Severus, a satirical writer, was also bahished by him, 
and his writings committed to the flames. Titus Labienus 
the orator and historian, killed himself for grief, because his 
works were publicly burned in the forum. Cremutius Cordus the 
historian praised the merits of the patriot Brutus, and was obliged 
to commit suicide to escape the vengeance of the monster Ti- 
berius. The pretor Antistius, a writer of satires, was banished 
by Nero and his goods confiscated. Fabricius of Veii was also 
banished by Nero, and his books burned; and Seneca swells 
the list of the persecuted at this time. Every effort of the human 
mind was checked, until the reign of the Antonines. These 

ood and wise monarchs removed the impediments which the 
p Hamad of preceding reigns had placed in the way. of. 
literature; their palaces were crowded with the learned men of 
the empire, and their councils and government derived no less 
benefit and lustre from the poets and historians of their time, 
than did the extension of the nai from their military prudence 
and valour. This was the age which produced Plutarch, Appian, 
Dion Cassius, Dion Chrysostom, Antonius Polemon, Herodes 
Atticus, and Lucian of Samosata. These were promoted to the 
highest dignities under the enlightened monarchs who at that 
period directed the affairs of the Roman Empire; but tyranny 
again succeeded, and literature fell into decline. 

In all this, it is interesting to remark, how the thing that is, 
is the thing that has been; and how the union of Church and 
State policy which may be described under the name of Tory, 
has in all ages been directed to the conservation of public evils, 
by suppressing the light which might have enabled individuals 
to limit their extent. 
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Art. 1X.—1. General Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire 

into the state of the Municipal Corporations in Scotland. 1835. 

2. Local Reports of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
state of the Municipal Corporations in Scotland. 1835. 


N legislating for the British Isles, it is a general leadin 
principle, that the laws of all portions of the Empire sh 
be made as nearly alike, as they can be without incurring 
sacrifices which might overbalance the advantage. An ad- 
mirable example has lately been given of the amount to which 
the practice of such a system must necessarily depend on the 
relative power of opposing parties, and of how completely the 
system of uniformity may be shaken if the higher branch of the 
Legislature happens for a short time to have got loose from the 
charge of the lower, and feels itself powerful enough ‘to put its 
natural keeper at defiance. In August 1833, an Act was pussed 
to reform the Municipal Corporations of Scotland ; for a »'tailar 
one England had to wait two years longer, and the ev. ots of 
the intétvening period were stamped on the measvre doled out 
to het. No great strides had been made in legislative science ; 
no philosopher had convinced the nation, that while on the one 
haid the franchise was better lodged with the rate-payers than 
with the ten-pound householders, on the other it was more 
suitable that magistrates should be elected for six years than 
for three ;—and the distinctions made, find their best sanction in 
what Wordsworth calls ‘ the good old rule,’ 
‘ That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.’ 


Again, his Majesty’s Ministers have learned within these two 
past’ years, that the support of the people is a better 
foundation for their power than the support of the Tories, 
and therefore, as part of a system pursued for the recovery of 
the ‘confidence they had lost, they proposed a more liberal 
measure for England in 1835, than they had given to Scotland 
in 1833. On the other hand, the innocent Peers, whom the 
Edinbargh Review considers as not morally responsible for any- 
thing they may do, if the eyes of their sober guardians the 

eople are withdrawn from them for a moment, really were kept 
in better restraint in 1833, and so finding there was to be- no 
sport allowed them, did not attend the several readings of the 
Scotch Municipal Reform Bill, to above the number of sixteen 
or eighteen, who allowed it to pass in profound quietness. . In 
1835 they had broken loose, and so rich a field-as the English 
Corporation Reform Bill afforded, could not escape the substan- 
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tial marks of their destructive propensities. From such a con- 
flicting state of matters has arisen the motley code which re- 
gulates the. Municipal Corporations of Britain. In England, 
the franchise is in the hands of all who are rated for three years 
to the poor ;—in Scotland it is reserved for the ten-pound house- 
holders. _ In England, the exclusive privileges of trade, &c., are 
abolished ;—in Scotland they still remain. In England, where 
the Borough is divided into four Wards, a person qualified to be 
chosen.an Alderman or Town Councillor must. enjoy property of 
the value. of 1,000/., or be rated to the relief of the poor in the sum 
of 30/., and a proportional qualification. is requisite in smaller 
towns. In Scotland no qualification is requisite but that of 
being a Burgess, which the person elected is entitled to 
forma. In England one-half of the Magistrates retire from office 
at the end of every three years, each being six years in office. 
- In Scotland, one third of the number of Councillors. retire 
annually, whether they are rigerianiens or not. In England, the 
Mayor is elected annually. In Scotland, the Provost whose 
dignity and office are of a similar nature, remains in office, for 
three years. In England, the administration of the police within 
their respective districts is committed to the Magistrates ; while 
the Scotch Burghs are still left to the obscure privacy of their 
various local police Acts ‘declared to be public,’ unless where 
they, chose voluntarily to adopt a general Police Act provided 
for the benefit of all small towns anxious to tax themselves. 
It is pretty clear, that each of these systems is not. the very 
best which can be devised for the internal regulation_of cities ; 
and a person viewing them dispassionately and apart from late 
olitical transactions, would naturally ‘ask why the same men 
ave made laws so very different for accomplishing similar ends, 
and gratuitously created one of those arbitrary distinctions 
between the Municipal regulations of the two portions of the 
island, which they profess to be busily abolishing. The system 
of amending laws to that-extent only which will preserve them 
as nearly in their old shape as the pretence of improvement will 
permit, has been so much approved in high places, that when- 
ever an enactment is palpably erroneous, the observer feels a 
satisfactory conviction that he will surely though slowly discover 
the cause by a search through the damp vaults and mouldy re- 
cesses of the Statute Book. Such a source of information would, 
however, fail in the present instance. It would be very difficult to 
discover in the state of the Corporations of the two countries 
previous to. their improvement, anything to support’a material 
generic’ distinction. at the present day ; both having been mar- 
vellously similar in the chief characteristics for which they were 
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of late years distinguished ,—misgovernment and corruption ; and 
being very much alike in their early independence. If there was 
any considerable difference, it existed in the greater facility with 
which the members of the Scotch Corporations in general could 
keep themselves long in office; and it is certainly unconstitu- 
tional and contrary to the doctrine of precedent to make them in 
this respect inferior to their brethren in England, The argu- 
ments from precedent are of far more use to the advocates: of 
despotism aad monopoly, than to the friends of free principles ; 
and those who insist that what people have managed to do 
hitherto, they should be allowed to continue doing, have a 
plentiful supply of analogies for bad legislation. But if this 
system is unsound in the abstract and productive of abuse, 
it is sometimes of negative advantage to the party which 
doesnot build upon it. When it is maintained on historical 
grounds that the rights of any portion of the people were limited, © 
and ought therefore to continue to be so, and when some 
simple people believe in the validity. of the deduction ;. it ’may 
be of use to show that the facts are erroneously stated to 
serve a purpose, and that all the consequences founded on them 
must therefore fall. A view of the former state of Municipal 
Corporations in Scotland, shows that the government, and im- 
terested individuals, had managed to create one of the most 
perfect systems of corruption which ever came from the work- 
shop of human genius ; while it appears that the influence which 
accomplished this state of matters, was acquired by gradual 
and stealthy illegal encroachments on old privileges so exten- 
sive, as ‘not only to justify the late Reform, but to sanction 
an: extension of its popular principles on the ground of pre- 
cedent.’ An account has already been given of the ancient state 
of English Boroughs, with the view of setting aside the assist- 
ance which such writers as Brady and Merewether have at- 
tempted to procure for their favourite principles of government, 
from the ancient state of Municipal Corporations in England*, 
It is here proposed, in noting the present state of the Burgh 
Government of Scotland as reformed in 1833, and suggesting 
such improvements as are still necessary, to give a preparatory 
sketch of the rise and history of the Municipal Corporations of 
that part of Britain, and to show the curious system of whole- 
sale and retail fraud, by which they were made conducive to party 
pespene and private peculation. The subject may perhaps 

ave an interest in itself, besides that derived from its effeet on 
the supporters of precedent; and its discussion may be-useful 





* West. Rev: xxii. 408; 
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as showing within a limited sphere, how rogues may be made 
of people naturally honest, when they are placed in situations 
thet give to the portion of dishonesty which may lurk in their 
disposition ample and uninterrupted room for exercise. 
he existence of privileged Corporations, cannot in Scotland 
(as in England) be traced Teak to the rights of a free people, 
exercising them before the introduction of the feudal law ; and in 
the earliest notices extant, the privileges of towns are involved 
with the principles of that system. The early laws of Scotland 
were, however, more deeply impregnated with the Saxon system 
than is generally believed. The Cartularies and old law-books 
are full of such terms used by the earlier writers on English law, 
as ate directly of Saxon origin ; and indeed there is every reason 
to believe, that the inroads of Saxons previous to and after the 
Conquest, gave the first pervading tone to the Scotch Constitu- 
tion, which afterwards made numerous acquisitions from the 
feudal and civil iaws. The early Kings of Scotland, like all 
chiefs of a mixed and barbarous people, exercised just.as much 
arbitrary authority over their subjects, as the power of their 
armies, or the thinly peopled state of the country would permit; 
and accordingly in granting or confirming privileges to ‘towns; 
they would by no means imitate the practice of their neigh- 
bouring country on principle, but wait till clusters of persons’in 
rticular situations had made themselves of so much aggregate 
importance, that it would be advantageous to grant them certain 
privileges. It is probable that the Saxons, bringing with them 
the habits they had contracted in their own country, formed 
themselves, before being regularly incorporated, into httle com- 
munities which were tacitly permitted to enjoy some of. the 
privileges they were accustomed to in England. The:view 
taken by the accurate. antiquary who has framed the introduc 
tion to the Report, coupled with the purely Saxon qualities to 
be afterwards noticed as connected with these communities, 
favours such a supposition. 


‘Instances, taken at random from a single chartulary, may be 
sufficient to show, that in the reign of David I. many towns or vill 
were denominated burghs, to which the name of burghs royal might, 
in one sense, be given, inasmuch as they appear, from their designation, 
to have belonged in property to the Crown ; but that any of these, 
even the most considerable, had then attained the rank and condition 
of a royal burgh, in the legal sense of the name, seems at least 
extremely doubtful. Perhaps from a still eatlier period their inhabi- 
tants, at least certain classes of them, had been in the enjoyment of 
certain privileges and immunities, and of an exemption from those 
oppressive restrictions and.burdens on the transfer and sale of commo+ 
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dities under which the country at large must have suffered so severely ; 
but there were probably still wanting the most essential criteria of 
" proper burghs royal—the erection of the burgesses into communities, 
or municipal corporations, and the grant of property to the individuals 
and the community, under a permanent feudal tenure, in return to the 
Crown for certain fixed rents or maills, and the performance of certain 
personal services for the security of the public peace.’ 

‘ In this more matured and artificial form, however, a considerable 
number of the present burghs royal of Scotland appear to have existed 
in the reigns of Malcolm IV, William the Lion, and their successors 
Alexander II. and Alexander III; and various original muniments 
have been preserved which seem to leave no doubt of the fact, .. Yet 
among these, although to some of them has been usually given: the 
title of charters of erection, there is scarcely one which seems, in strict 
propriety, to warrant that denomination. In all of them are. to, be 
found grants, or récognitions, by the Crown, of valuable rights, and 
privileges to be enjoyed by the burgesses, within certain parts of the 
adjoining country, of which the boundaries are frequently defined.,; 
and in most of them are contained grants of land to be holden, and 
enjoyed in common, or for the benefit of the whole. But, in allisuch 
grants, the previous existence of a community, or social body, would 
seem to be implied; at least, in none of them does there ap any 
direct exercise of the royal prerogative in the creation ofa, 
corporate; and the inference seems almost irresistible, that, what 
otherwise might have been regarded as the most difficult, certainly the 
most artificial, step in their progress, may in reality have been,the 
spontaneous and silent result of circumstances and situation, connec- 
ting together a number of individuals by the powerful affinities of 
mutual support and common interest. In this view, the received 
hypothesis, that what are now called corporations by prescription must 
be presumed to have royal charters, now lost or destroyed, may be 
regarded not so much as an historical truth as a legal fiction, resorted 
to for the solution of a difficulty arising from the rules and practice of 
a later period.’— General Report 10. 


The instances adduced serve to show, that so early as the 
reign of David I. (about the middle of the twelfth century), a 
period considerably anterior to the date of any extant charter of 
erection, there were gifts; chiefly to monastic institutions, of 

rtions of land in certain burghs. There appear indeed to have 
fieen at that early period a few brief laws for regulating the 
privileges of burghs. A very old code of laws called ‘ Leges.et 
consuetudines Quatuor Burgorum, has been referred to, the age 
of David I. This high antiquity has however been, jus 
doubted, and the collection has been with more probability 
referred to the age of David II. fully two centuries later.’ The 
enactments however are evidently of different periods, and one 
of them at least is traced to the time of David I. from,-this 
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circumstance.—In a charter of William, the Lion, there are 
certain regulations, the infringement of which. is. said to be 
* Contra assisam regis Davidis avi mei, et meam;’ and. these 
regulations have been pretty. nearly, identified with a portion of 
the., Leges, Burgorum*. It appears indeed, that at this early 
period the communities scattered over extensive districts were 
united. together by a bond‘of common privileges. 

*® firther corroboration of the same view may be derived from 
those’ early grants of mercantile privileges, which embrace, not the 
inhabitant burgesses of any particular town, but the burgesses of a 
large district of country. In the charter of William the Lion, recited 
ahd‘ confirmed in the charter by King James III. to the burgh of 
Inveriiess, there is a grant, ‘‘ burgensibus meis ‘de Moravia, ut nullus 
scilicetifi terra med, eorum nummumcapiat proalicujus debito, nisi pro 
eoruin debito proprio :” a description of privileged persons which seems 
to éxcltide the oe a of their being congected in one “general 
corporation ; and leads to the conclusion that their claiins of privilege 
depended on the Ferd of property situated in burghs belonging 
tethe*Crown: An'‘analogous instance occurs in a very remarkable 
grant .by William the Lion, preserved in the archives of Aberdeen, 
whitly gives “ omnibus burgensibus meis de Aberdoen, et omnibus 
butgensibus de Moravia, et omnibus burgensibus ex aquilonali parte 
de’ Munth manentibus, liberam Ansum suum, tenendum ubi voluerint 
et’ quando voluerift, ita libere et quiete plenarie et honorifice Sicut 
atitecessores eorum tempore Regis David avi mei Ansum suum liberius 
et honorificencius habuerunt.” ’ 

“This document, while it serves to indicate that the individuals in 
whose favour it was conceived, could not have been united into a 
single burgal’communhity in the present meaning of the term, may 
be régarded ‘as proving that, among the traders of the country, there 
had’ been formed a sort of federal connexion, and that to the north of 
the'Grampian mountains, there existed a set of hanse towns, whose 
alliance, and whose common privileges and immunities, had been 
recognised and protected at least as early as the reign of King David I.’ 
General Report 11. 

It 'was the practice in Scotland (as in England for a short 
petiod after the Conquest), for the monarch to bestow burghs on 
powerful barons or ecclesiastical establishments. This probably 
didnot “alter the state of the burghs in earlier periods, the 
privi being confirmed by the act. of alienation, and the 

‘ to whom they were transferred merely collecting those 
tolls ahd’ fet ‘duties as mesne superiors to which the monarch 
in’ teturf for his ‘privileges was entitled ‘in capite}.’ At a later 

EWeera eters ster : 
_ (fy Connell onthe Eleetion Laws of Scotland, 452. 

+ Vide the charter to:,Thomas Randolph, of the Earldom uf Moray, 

best i nO im the burghs of Elgin, Forres. and Inverncuru,—Local 
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period however, burghs holding of subject superiors became 
distinct from those holding of the Crown. The latter were 
royal burghs, the former either burghs of regality or burghs of 
barony. The right of ood came in more civilized times 
to be a power which interfered with the course of justice and 
the royal prerogative. It resembled a Palatinate, the Lord of 
Regality being entitled to try his subjects for every crime except 
treason and witchcraft, and to repledge them from the royal 
Courts. 

The privileges granted by the older charters are imperfect 
and irregular, showing that the — system was not incor- 
porated in whole from other countries, but gradually introduced 
as local expediency suggested. One of the chief privileges was, 
that the goods of the burgesses should not be distrained yeni 
for their own debts ;—a privilege which must have been especially 
valuable in those burghs which had been granted to mesne 
superiors; and in a country where sub-infeudation continued to 
be practised, it placed the burgess for some centuries ina very 
different situation from that of the pure feadal tenant. Another 
privilege was, exemption from tolls, pontages, and’ other exac~ 
tions, through the whole kingdom, generally given in much the 
same terms as are to be found in the early English charters, 
although there are perhaps some expressions which might. be 
searched for among these in vain*. The privilege of forming 
exclusive corporations for commercial purposes, was grarted in 
the right to establish merchant Gylds,—a term of Saxon origin, 
used in England to denote a similar privilege which seckebte 
had its origin before the Conquest. The right of becoming 
members of a Gyld does not appear to have extended ‘to all the 
burgesses, but merely to those engaged in commerce, and the 
mechanics seem to have formed themselves into minor societies, 
of crafts or mysteries. The privileges are sometimes conferred 
on the burgh, sometimes on the burgesses.- The boundary to 
which their operation is limited, seems to be the only principle 
of exclusion in the early charters, in one of which (anno 1197) 
those are declared to be burgesses of the town of Ayr, * Qui 
illuc venient ad burgum meum habitandum, et ibi sedentes et 
manentes erint.’ (General Report 11). The burgesses possessed 
small messuages or tofts within the burgh, which they held 





* The charter of Dundee in 1327 exempts the burgesses ‘ de tholoneis, 
pontagiis, passagiis, muragiis, panagiis, carragiis, lastagiis, rinagiis et 
picagiis, et de tota vendicione sua, achato et rechato, et ab omnibus custumis, 
et bonis suis propriis pres\indis; nova custuma nostra, que dicitur malctort 
[Qu. the Male-toulte or mala exactio of Philip the Fair?] duntaxat 
excepta.’—Local Reports 229. 
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individually of the Crown. These were at first perhaps granted 
indiscriminately to all who chose in terms of the above definition 
to make themselves citizens; but as they were granted to the 
burgesses and their heirs, when the supply decreased, the 
burgesses, if property continued to be the qualification, would. 
become to a certain extent an exclusive body. Besides these, 
estates were frequently granted in trust to the community. In 
return for iueir privileges, the burgesses had to give the usual 
personal services of watching and warding, &c. They had to 
pay rents for their individual tofts, and the Crewn had a right 
to the fines levied in the burgh courts. This portion of the 
revenue was collected by officers called Ballivi or Bailiffs. It 
is the opinion of the author of the Introduction to the Report, 
that they were chosen by the Crown. It has been shown how- 
ever (Westminster Review xxii. 422.) that officers of the same 
name discharging a similar duty in England were elected ; and 
as the magistrates of the Scotch burghs who a century or two 
later bore the cognate name of Baillies, were, it will be shown, 
elected by the inhabitants, it will require substantial proof to 
show that these officers of an earlier period held their power 
from a different source. The collection of the rents from 
individual burgesses, and paying them over to the treasury, 
being probably troublesome, the right to receive them was 

a Ee to the burghs themselves for a fixed. rent or mail, and 
thus they became communities closed in from extraneous inter- 
ference, and managing their own internal affairs, having a right 
to exact tolls and customs, and apply the surplus in their hands 
called ‘ the common good,’ for the public use of their little 
commonwealths. The revenue from the burghs was periodically 
collected by the Great Chamberlain, who had a jurisdiction in 
redressing all grievances connected with their internal adminis- 
tration. For this purpose he made a periodical circuit, his 
method of administering justice at which, is laid down in an 
old code of laws called ‘Iter Camerarii.” It was likewise his 
duty to preside in a court called ‘ Curia quatuor Burgorum,’ 
consisting of delegates from four or more of the burghs, who at 
first met simply as a Court of Appeal from the decisions of the 
burgh courts, but afterwards formed themselves into a small 
parliament, which under the designation of the ‘ convention of 
royal burghs,’ at one time made important municipal regulations 
for all the towns of the kingdom, and has not yet ceased nominally 
to exist. " 

It is not easy to distinguish the titles and powers of the 
magistrates at. an early period. An officer called ‘ Prapositus’ 
is frequently. mentioned, and it is probable that the term was 
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directly imported from the Continent as the latin of ¢ Preydt.’ 
‘ Provost’ bécame in [ater times and still is the designation of 
the chief magistrate ; but that station was at one time held /by 
the ‘ Alderman,’—a term familiar enough to English ears, but 
now disused in Scotland. A curious illustration of the gradual 
assumption of English customs and designations in Scotland, 
exists in the circumstance, that in the burgh of Berwick alone, 
the chief magistrate was designated Major or Mayor*. The 
alderman and prepositi appear to have in the other burghs 
formed the magistracy, and to have been assisted by a ‘ commune 
concilium’ of‘ probi homines.” 

The important question of how these were elected, now 
remains for consideration. The author of the introduction 
says ;— 

*At what period the inhabitants of royal burghs were eman- 
cipated, so far as to have any share in the choice of their own 
rulers, can be matter only of conjecture. If the capitulary, known 
under the title of ‘ Leges Burgorum,” could be relied on as of uniform 
authenticity, and of the date usually assigned toit, the question might 
be easily solved ; as, in that compilation, there is the following an- 
nouncement of the general law and practice, as given in the most 

ancient copies now extant: ‘‘ Ad primum placitum post festum Sancti 
’ Michaelis eligendi sunt prepositi, communi consilio proborum hominum 
ville qui sunt fideles et bone fame. Et jurent fidelitatem domino 
Regi et hominibus ville. Et jurent fideliter conservare consuetudines 
ville, et quod facient justiciam cuilibet, nec parcent alicui de justicia 
propter iram odium timorem vel amorem alicujus, sed per constitu: 
tionem consilium et judicium proborum hominum ville, justicia com- 
plementum omnino facient.’ That this was a recognised part of the 
constitution of Burghs royal in the fourteenth century, is sufficiently 
established by the manuscripts of that age ; and the probability seems 
to be, that this important step in their progress towards independence 
must have been prior to the period when their consent to the grant 
of general aids and impositions began to be deemed necessary, 
and when they were received into the Legislature as one of the 
estates of the realm.’ 

‘Who the electors of magistrates truly were—the ‘‘ probi homines 
ville, fideles et bone fame,”—has been made a subject of controversy ; 
but, as it cannot be imagined that a right or franchise of this nature 
could possibly depend on any other than plain and tangible criteria, 
there seems to be no good reason for supposing that the epithets in 
question had any other meaning or effect than as descriptive of the 
class of proper burgesses, in contradistinction to the unprivileged in- 





* Berwick seems to have been considered a sort of model burgh. Manyof 
the charters simply refer to its privileges as a general ‘rule ; ‘and a set df 
regulations drawn up by a Mayor of Berwick, called ‘ Statuta/ Gilde,,* 
became a book of general reference as a code of burgh laws. 
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habitants of the district., Such, accordingly, appears to be the import 
of the oldest records of a burgh élection now extant, that of Aberdeen 
for the year 1398 :—‘ Die lune proximo post festum beati Michaelis 
archangeli, anno domini millesimo tricentesimo nonagesimo octavo. 
Quo die Willelmus de Camero pater, cum consensu et assensu totius 
communitatis dicti burgi electus est in officium Aldermanni, et Robertus 
filius David Simon de Benyn Johannes Scherar ac Magister Willielmus 
Dicson electi sunt in officium ballivorum.” To the term “the whole 
community,” here used, no other sense can well be assigned than that 
of the entire body of regular burgesses; any other interpretation 
would seem to be entirely arbitrary.’ ; 

‘Among the “ Leges Burgorum,” ‘it i8 remarkable that nothing dis- 
tinctly appears as to the early existence or election of that more 
numerous body, known in burghs by the name of the council.’ — General 
Report 18. 

In showing from the Charters of the Burghs and other sources, 
practical proof of the system of popular election, an apparent 
discrepancy has created some confusion. A statute of the year 
1469 expressly puts.an end to popular election, and appoints 
the system of Tip edection. which continued till the year 1833. 
Yet it so happens that no charters of an earlier date contain 
clauses of election, and it is therefore maintained, that. the 
advocates of popular election are compelled tc resort to docu- 
ments of an age when the self-elective system was made im- 
perative by Act of Parliament, to support their views. It is 
difficult ‘to accommodate with precision the proceedings of a 
fluctuating and semi-barbarous legislature. ‘The Acts of the 
Parliament of Scotland were notoriously evaded and overlooked ; 
—more commonly by the King than by any other person. , It 
might be argued, that by a legal fiction the community were still 
presumed by the granters of the charters to be the chusers of 
their own magistrates, although the exercise of their choice was 
practically committed to the magistrates themselves ;—many 
| anereees theories might be formed to reconcile the discrepancy, 

ut two things are very clear. Ist. That these charters give 
the right of pate magistrates to the community at large, in 
the most unequivocal terms ; and 2nd, that if the Act in question 
did abolish the system of popular election, it in doing so ac- 
knowledges that such a system once existed. ‘It was stated in 
the petitions from the royal Burghs of Scotland referred to a 
Select Committee in 1793, that by the ancient Constitution, the 
Magistrates and Common Council were chosen annually by the 
free voice of the Burgesses. Of the sixty-six Burghs, the Com- - 
mittee: were enabled to examine the charters of sixty-four, and 
they reported, that of forty-six which contained clauses of elec- 
tio only six appointed a self-electing system, the others granting 
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the franchise to the Burgesses, or Inhabitants, or Community ; 
and in a few instances to * The Provost, Baillies, Council, and 
Community.’ 

‘The Charters in favour of forty-six of the present Royal Barghs 
contain clauses respecting the elections. Copies of those clauses are 
annexed in the Appendix, according to which, the right of electing, or 
voting in the election, appears to your Committee to be as follows :— 
In thirty-two Burghs, the right of election is granted either 

to Burgesses or Inhabitants alone, or to both, or either of 

them, joined with the magistrates or other persons in office, 

or with the community - . - - - 32 
In eleven Burghs the right of election is granted to the Provost, 

Baillies, Council, and Community -— - - - - il 
But two Burghs, Burntisland and Selkirk, have produced two 

Charters, each containing clauses of election ; .by the one of 

which the right is granted to the Burgesses, and by. the, 

other to the Provost, Baillies, Council, and Community; and 

in Rothsay, the recital mentions that the Burgesses had been 

in all past times in the use and possession of election ; but 

the new clause of election is granted to the Provost, 

Baillies, Council, and Community; deducting, therefore, 

those Burghs whose Charters are twice stated - - - 3 

Remain— 40 
And in six Burghs the right of election is granted to the Magis- 
trates and Town Councils - - - 6, 
—46 
In eighteen Burghs there is no clause of election in the Charters 

produced - - - . - 18 

And two Burghs have not produced any Charter - - 2 


—_—— 


20 

Total number of royal Burghs - - — 66 

Report from the Committee t0 whom the several Petitions from the 
Royal Burghs of Scotland were referred, 17 June, 1793, reprinted 
1819. 

Many of these are so clear and express as not to. leave room 
for the usual ingenious argumentation as to the extent of the 
terms Burgesses, Community, &c. Thus ‘cum speciali.et 
plena potestate burgensibus et liberis incolis dict. burgi,. et 
eorum successoribus, faciendi, elegendi, et constitmendi et 
creandi prapositum, ballivos, &c.’ ‘ Damus potestatem in- 
habitantibus dicti burgi, ac consulibus et communitati ejusdem 
pro tempore existentibus unum prepositum &c. elegendi et 
constituendi*.’ In twenty-five of the Charters, it is provided 
that tlie election shall be annual, and in three the electors'atre 


* Report 1793, cap. 29. 
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entitled to remove the persons chosen by them, when ‘for 
reasonable causes’ it may seem expedient, But if Acts of 
Parliament were at that early period an imperfect evidence of 
the practice of the law of Scotland, it may be easily maintained 
that the expressions in royal Charters prove a still more frail 
foundation, Fortunately, however, some very clear evidence of 
the practice of popular election has been preserved, which tends 
to show, that the Crown, in granting so liberal an elective basis, 
only nominally confirmed well-known privileges of long standing, 
which in practice the monarchs were prepared rather to under- 
mine than support. Aberdeen is one of the é¢ighteen Burghs 
having no clause of election, but fortunately the early records 
of the town have been pretty well preserved, and from these the 
Committee of 1793 have traced the history of the Burgh fran- 
chise. ‘ From these Papers,’ they say, ‘it appears, that till the 
year 1590, the Provost, four Baillies, and four Common Serjeants, 
were elected annually in the ‘ liber communitatis* curia capitalis 
Burgi de Aberdene,’ or ‘curia capitalis Ballivorum de Aberdene,’ 
holden on the first Monday or Tuesday after Michaelmas yearly, 
by the express votes of all the citizens and Burgesses, or, as it 
is sometimes said, of the whole community, taken upon rolls 
regularly called, and in which the names of all the persons 
absent were marked, frequently to a very considerable number. 
It appears, that the Common Council were sometimes elected at 
the Head Court along with the magistrates, but more generally 
‘in the Curia Gilde or Curia Ballivorum Gilde, holden the 
Friday after the Head Court, where all the brethren of the Guild 
were obliged to attend, and where their names were entered in 
rolls regularly called, and the names of those absent marked in 
the same manner as at the Head Court}.’ ‘The analogy between 
these Head Courts and the English Court Leet, will readily strike 
the reader, and as an additional mark of similarity, it would 
appear that the Burgesses or inhabitants who — ‘suit and 
presence’ in these tribunals, were the persons frome whom an 
Assize or Jury for very important purposes was chosen{.. To 
this Burgmote belonged likewise the power of granting the local 
taxes,.and of keeping a check on their expenditure. To the 
magistrates belonged the duty, either by themselves or through 
_ "* "The taking these words in the sense of ‘ liber communitatis,’ seems to 
be a mistake arising from a too great trust in the bad latinity of the Town 
Clerk, The extract -is ‘ Liber communitatis Burgi de Aberdene est 
iste qui incepit die Lune a festum beati Michaelis Archangel, 
anno &c,’ (Report.) It evidently refers to the keeping of the Record. 

~ Report, 1793-5... 
* J} Connell on the Election Laws of Scotland, 304, 
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officers called ‘ Stenters,’ to‘ stent’ or apportion the whole sum oa 
the individual Burgesses according to their means; but !when 
at the corrupt period of the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
the magistrates attempted to encroach on their privilege: by 
levying assessments by their own authority, they were prohibited 
from doing so, ‘ till public intimation were made, and beating of 
drums, calling the whole inhabitants to show. the cause of the 
imposition,’ &c. (General Report 45.) In one Burgh, the Head 
Court with its powers of taxation was discovered bythe 
Commissioners, like a well-preserved relic of antiquity, in all 
its original purity. oth 


* It has been already stated, that the practice of imposing voluita 
stents or taxations, as a source of revenue, has all but entirely cea 
thronghont the burghs of Scotland ; and accordingly, in the coutse of 
our Jocal inquiries, it has been found that the instances, in reeent 
times, are extremely few. Of these exceptions, the most remarkable 
occurs.in the, burgh of Banff, which, even at the present day, affords 
the singular exhibition of a head court in its utmost purity, and such 
ag it probably once existed in the other burghs royal of Scotland. A. 
tata annual meeting of the court is held on the 3!st of December, 
for the purpose of imposing the cess, or public land-tax, and other 
taxes for local purposes for tlie service of the ensuing year ; and of all 
its ‘meetings public notice is duly “ made by tuck of drum through the 
burgh; and at different times, and for several days, calling upon all 
heritors, burgesses, and others liable to give suit and presence thereto, 
and that none may pretend ignorance.” In these head courts; whith 
ate lawfully fenced, and in which the magistrates preside, an ‘annual 
resolution.is passed by the members of the said ‘‘ head court present,” 
that certain specified sums, ‘‘ as King’s cess, and other pnblic stents. . 
and taxations of the said burgh, be stented and imposed upon all landa, 
fishings, houses, tenements, and upon trade and merchandize, and 
upon the incorporations, and upon residenters and inhabitants within 
the bargh and liberties thereof, for the service of the year, accordin 
to'thé annual practice and custom of the burgh uniformly used ad 
observed, to be apportioned, levied, and collected from all subjects, 
and persons liable in payment of the same, in the usual form and 
manner, and conform to the stent-roll to be made up and’ given to 
the collector for that purpose ; the magistrates and council to’ name 
stent-masters for apportioning the same, and which heads of cess, and 
stent, and taxation so agreed to be vested and imposed,” are declared 
to amount to a certain sum ; and the portion applicable to the various 
purposes in view is voted accordingly. As this court grants the 
supplies, so it claims theright of inquiry into the disposal of then, by 
examining the accounts of the burgh, investigating the transactions’ 
of the: magistrates and council, and approving or disapproving of theni’ 
as it may deem proper.’ General Report 46. 1H SHO TIIV 


But there can be no better evidence of the popular nature of. 
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the early Corporations of Scotland, than the tell-tale words of the 
Act of 1469 before referred to as founding the self-elective 
system. It would appear that before the passing of this Act, 
individuals had acquired influence enough to keep themselves 
permanently attached to the wagistracy, and that their doing 
so raised disconteat and clamour among the citizens. ‘ Touching 
the election of Officiaris in Burrowes,’ says the Act, ‘as Alder- 
men, Baillies, and other Officiares, because of gret trouble and 
conteusion yeirly for the chosing of the same, throw multitude 
and clamour of commonis simpil personis, it ‘is thocht 
expedient that nain officiaris na consail be tontinuet, eftir 
the King’s Laws of Burrowis farther than a yeir; and that 
the cheising of the.new officiaris be in this wise; that 
is to say, that the auld consail of the Toune sall cheise the new 
counsail in sic number as accordis to the Toune’; and the new 
counsail and the auld of the yeir before sall cheise all officiaris 
pertenying to the Toune, as Aldermen’ &c. This was a strange 
méthod certainly of preventing individuals from monopolisin 
office, but the point towards which the estates of the Ccottish 
Parliament (to whom thé burghs had by this time become 
objects worth attention, according to their peculiar way of 
looking to the public interest) had their eyes directed, was the 
putting an end to the discontent of the ‘ common simple people,’ 
and in doing so, they completely overlooked the petty logical 
stumbling-block of a contradiction in terms. This fine specimen 
of what Lord Bacon terms ‘the excellent brevity of the old 
Scotch Acts,’ was not immediately adapted to practice, and pro- 
bably lay by for usé when a convenient occasion might offer. It 
has been seen, that many Charters were granted in contradiction 
to its terms ; and the Record produced by the Committee of 1793, 
shows not only that it was not acted on for some time, but that 
attenipts at exclusiveness were pretty strenuously and with 
much legal formality resisted. An Act of Parliament was looked 
on in that unsettled period as one sort of law, but the custom of 
a burgh was dnother, and it would depend very much on the 
adjunct of physical force which should prove the stronger. 


‘ No instances. of, any disputes with respect to any of the elections 
in Aberdeen appear from the Records till the year 1582, when it 
appears that thirteen tradesmen or craftsmen being called in “ the suit 
roll by their names to give their votes at the head court in the election 
of the Provost, and Baillies, and Officers, according to the common 
order;,and consuetude of this burgh, observit in times by past, 
every one answered by themselves personally present that they would 
give no vote nor election of the said Judges and officers quhill [until] 
they be restored to their liberty and adjoined to the societie of others, 


Sd 
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freemen of the burgh, and the Act, if any be made thereanent, 
annulled, and therefure refused to nominate any person to exer- 
cise the said office, and took acts and instruments [entered @ 
protest] thereupon; and also Robert Menzies Baillie, in name of 
the Town, took acts and instruments thereupon; and protested 
that they be not heard to have vote in time coming because of 
their said present refuse without just occasion.” The particular sub- 
ject of complaint is not very clear, but it is evident that the “ tradesmen 
or craftsmen ™ still insisted on an extended system of election—their 
declining to give their votes seems to have elven very little pain. “A 
éystein o.' exclusion with regard to tradesmen or artizans seems to have 
been at that timeacted on. A Decreet Arbitral or decision of a Referee 
in 1587 bears, that no craftsman shall be a magistrate, until he have 
become a Guild Brother; and in 1590, the Magistrates and Council 
eonvened in the Guild Court, and removed Mr, John Cheyne for 
sundry acts of disrespect, among which was “that he sought trades- 
men to be adjoined to the Council, and would not declare that no 
tradesman should bear office, nor be upon the Council, accordin 

to the mind of an appointment and indenture made betwixt the 
Bargesses of Guild and Tradesmen of the same.’ (Report 1793-6.) 


The Act for making an annual change by means of self-elec- 
tion, having had this effect, that the Magistrates elected ‘ had 
eontinued to sit for thirty years, or at least for many years, 
‘without Jawful election or change, except it was to place the son 
in the father’s place as one happened to die,’ a number of the 
Burgesses and craftsmen of Aberdeen, ‘ for thameselfes, and 
remanent burgesses, craftesmen and communitie of the said burgh,’ 
raised an action to reduce the elections from the year 1560. They 
were answered by a writ from James VI, who finding that 
the portion of the Act which appointed annual changes was of 
wery little value, observed that it never had been foliowed in 
“Aberdeen, that ‘ great tranquillity and concord ’ had followed the 
non-observance of it, se in respect of many other inconve- - 
niences which the yearly changing of the council might carry 
with it, the annual disorder and dissension, and the infinite con- 
fusion and peril which commonly accompanies 4l! new changes 
in commonwealths, he ‘declared that the same council shall 
remain in all time coming; and in case of their decease, or tried 
unworthiness, that the other members of the council shall 
elect others in their places.’ Notwithstanding the philosophical 
command of the royal Solomon, discontents among the citizens 
continued, and they drove the Town Council little more than 
two months afterwards to declare, that notwithstanding the 
excellence of their rule, as ‘ the present age had prodaced 
restless and unquiet spirits, seeking change and alterations, 
quarrelling the Council that had been for fifty years by past, 
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accusing the Provost, Baillies, Dean of Guild, Treasurer, and 
other office-men of unlawful usurpations,’ they therefore con- 
ceded that the Act of Parliament should be followed, and that 
the magistrates should be self-elected annually, instead of being 
permanent. This, however, was not what the citizens wished ; 
they still showed their discontent, and the-magistrates had re- 
course to ‘an action of Declarator,’ (a process peculiar to the 
law of Seotland), in which it was decided that they were duly 
elected. Before.these ‘ restless and unquiet spirits’ were finally 
set at rest by a decision of the King as-umpire, and twelve 
arbiters, the quiet Council ‘that had been for fift} years by past,’ 
had to suffer several attacks both manual and legal. Notwith+ 
standing these judgments, the Burgesses appear, before and at 
the ensuing election, on the 28th September 1592, to have 
assembled in arms in Grey-Friars Church-yard, and the rews 
[streets] adjoining, and in the House of Mr. John Cheyne, and 
in the house and Prent of William Gray, in the Gallow-Gate ;’ 
and double.elections were made by both parties, although the 
particular circumstances of the elections do not appear, the 
records being expunged in obedience to the Deocreet Arbitral 
after-mentioned. The Burgesses, or Community, or Commons, 
or neighbours, as they are described in different parts of the 
proceedings, brought actions against the Magistrates “and 
Council, ‘for oppression, bluid, and deeds of wrong,” for re- 
ducing the election made by the Council, and they even iob- 
tained a determination of the burghs at Kirkcaldie in their favour, 
from which the Council brought an appeal or suspension to the 
Court of Session, Various other actions, at the same time, were 
brought by the Magistrates and Burgesses or Community re- 
spectively, against each other*.’ The system of self-election 
being gradually forced on the different burghs, they fell into 
slightly distinct modes of interpreting the Act of 1469, and thus 
were established their respective setts or constitutions, differing 
in minute points, but bearing a general resemblance. 

in the age of disorder and aristocratic ruffianism in which 
they were established, the privileges of the burghs were of vast - 
advantage to the country as affording asylums from the injustice 
which pervaded the rest of the land. They were of advantage, 
not as monopolising to individuals rights which might have 
been extended to all, but as protecting some at least from the 
general system of misrule which the government was too powerless 
to drive from the kingdom ; and many early documents show 
how well they have served as at least a partial refuge from the 





* Report of Committee, 1793, 
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insolence and rapacity of the aristocracy*. Even mutilated as 
they became in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, civil- 
ization and commerce had not so far advanced as to make their 
rivileges-a general burden on the community. When the later 
tuart kings were trying to advance their prerogative, the burghs 
became the seats of popular opposition ;—for even close corpora- 
tions are sometimes barriers tothe advancement of despotism, as 
they are to that of improvement, and they thus rendered them, 
selves, as in England, the great objects of destruction to Charles 
IT, and his active slaves. It was when commerce began to be 
propagated and protected all over the country, when the laws 
were equal, and the peasant did not require to take refuge from 
the incensed Baron within the wall of a fenced city, that the 
reservation of the unnecessary privileges of burghs became a 
Farden to the community in general, and what before was @ 
shield of defence, was. transformed into a weapon of assault, 
The privileges were before, merely protections from injustice ; 
afterwards they became positive advantages which a part of the 
community could enjoy at the expense of their neighbours. And 
as in,all similar instances which have ever existed in any part of 
the world, those who happened to enjoy the advantage bor the 
time, being, took very good care that it should pot depend on 
blind chance to point out the persons who should succeed. them, 
This leads directly to the consideration of those curious frnits 
of the selt-elective system, which have been exposed to view 
in the different Parliamentary inquiries. The Scotch are a quiet 
persevering people, who make little noise, and do the thing they 
ave about ina very decided-manner. When induced to. make 
a sttuggle for liberty, they have generally set out in the right 
direction and reached the mark; and when a certain portion of 
their number possessed so pleasant a stock in trade of self- 
aggrandisement, they employed the tact and perseverance 
in applying it, which every prudent man was bound to. With a 
steady and unflinching perseverance, the*little parties of sober 
citiehs who had got possession of the respective corporations, 
kept their bold yearafter year, alike uninjured by revolution within, 
and undismayed by the ery of- public indignation from without, 
The undying patience, and ever ready ingenuity, with which a 
party of three or four, or perhaps a single individual, once 
possessed of a uiajority of supporters in a town council, managed 
to preserve the precious right to a good old age, and to transmit 
it inthe hereditary line, or to some fortunate successor, would 
be. worthy of the imitation of politicians ina higher sphere. It 





* Vide Leges Burgorum cap. !7. and provisions in the eharter’ cited: 
—Local Reports 13 and 99, oe 
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appears,’ says the report on the City of Edinburgh in 1819, * that 
pledges have been required from, and given by those desirous 
of ‘getting into the council, that they would support a particular 
system of politics, and “ avoid being troublesome while they were 
there,” in order to their being admitted; and it is stated in 
evidence, that those who showed a disposition to examine into 
the’ state of the city’s affairs*” were ever afterwards excluded. 
A paper given in to the committee of 1819 gives a luminous and 
clear account of the constitution of Dundee. ‘ Mr. Riddoch has 
been the leader of the council for nearly forty years. By the. 
practice or constitution of the borough, he cannot hold the 
office of Provost more than two years successively ; he has, 
therefore, been accustomed to place in the civic chair, during the 
+ ag intervals of his own administration, a locum tenenst. 

r. Alexander Thomas was his locum tenens for many years 

revious to 1800; since that period, Mr. Guild has been the. 
ocum tenens ; but he being disabled by age and infirmity, at 
Michaelmas last Mr. Patrick Anderson got the situation. “The 
chief causes of removal from the town council, are death, super- 
annuation, and opposition to the leader. Few councillors have 
been removed for opposition to the leader, because of the; 
discrimination and prudence with which he has selected them, 
from the great mass of society{,’ “ You have -said,” observed: 
the'Committee to this powerful chief, “ that you had no greater 

ower in naming the new members of council, than other persons 
in the magistracy, but that you stood very well with the magis- 
tracy ?—Yes.—* You agreed with them ?—We agreed; but I' 
never formed a council yet without the consent of the magis- 
trates ; they sometimes prepared names for me,and recommended. 
acquaintances of their own.—‘ In short, you continued ‘to 
understand one another perfectly well, during the time you were 
Provost of Dundee.—Very well, I believe.” The Provost could 
express as high a contempt for ‘ reforming gentlemen’ ag 
the Duke of Newcastle might do, and on as good grounds, 
When asked by the Committee if there were not some complaints 
against the employment of the funds of a charitable institution, 
in building a wall which was quite useless except to the 
‘contractor, he replied, ‘ It was complained of by all the gentle- 
men who wished reform ; but it was not a general complaint; it 
was highly approved of by a great many respectable inhabi- 





ad rt of the Select Committee, to whom the several’ Petitions from 
the Royal. burghs of Scotland were referred. 1819. 

+ Report is! 9.. Minutes of Evidence, 278. 

t Report 1819. Minutes of Evidence, 399, 
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tants*.’ An equally perfect system was exhibited in the case of 
Aberdeen. ‘ The old council elect their successors, by which 
means it is not only possible, but almost invariably happens, 
that by alternate elections of each other, the same party maintains 
possession of the council, to the entire exclusion of the rest of 
the burgesses. And although. by the sett, fifteen out of nineteen 
members composing the council must retire annually, it appears 
by the return of members of council for the last twenty years, 
and by the evidence of the Town-clerk, that during the said 
period, Provost Hadden had been fifteen times in council; his 
partner, Provost Brebner, ten times; his partner Provost Leys, 
ten times; his brother Mr. Gavin Hadden, ten times &c., and 
that the majority of the council have been the same individuals 
during that time, and chiefly either relations or connexions in 
business of Provost Hadden, who has been considered as the 
leader of the Town Council for the last twenty years--and that 
whether he was in or out of Council at the timet.’ Notwith- 
standing the expressions of popular -discontent, which reached 
the ears of Parliament in 1793 and 1819,—as no legislative relief 
of any importance was. obtained, no occasion was felt to 
alter the system, and it continued in full purity till it was 
extinguished in 1833. Owing to this circumstance, it has not 
been a prominent subject of inquiry with the Commissioners 
whose report is placed at the head of this paper; but in the 
discussion of the many malversations which were occasioned by 
it, it could not but occasionally obtrude. As a specimen of the 
minuteness of the space within which aristocratic exclusiveness 
can grow and flourish, take the following statement as to the 
government of Fortrose, containing 900 inhabitants. 

‘The burgesses, both in direct terms and by statements creating 
irresistible inferences, proved that Mr. M‘Farquhar had alone 
managed the affairs of the burgh. Mr. John Macleman declared, “ That 
he is a native of Fortrose, where he has resided all his.life, That he 
was formerly in the council for ten years; that he, along with six 
others, was turned off for voting against the Proyost (Mr. M‘ Farquhar) 
on the election of Mr. R. Grant about four years ago ; that no member 
had anything to say in Council, but M‘Faryuhar; if any one opposed 
him he was turned off immediately. And that the inhabitants and 
burgesses, and even members of Council have been kept blind to all 
the affairs of the burgh.’ Mr. Donald M‘Ritchie declared, that Mr. M‘ 
‘Farquhar in fact conducted the whole business of the burgh, whether 
he nominally tilled the office of Provost or not. And that, on occasion 
of the contest for the representation of this district of burghs between 
Mr. R. Grant and the Laird of M‘Leod, the party in the council with 





* Report 1819. Minutes of Evidence, 416,. 
+ Ibid. 21 Al 
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whom the declarant acted, was offended at Mr. M‘Farquhar’s promising 
Mr. Grant the burgh vote without consulting with the council; and 
that party accordingly supported Mr. M‘Leod. On which, Mr, Mf‘ 
Farquhar, having outvoted them by one in council, turned out the whole 
opposing members of council, that is, five the first year, and two the 
next, stating ‘that as they could not agree in politics, a separation-was 
desirable.”—-Local Reports 460. 

After the extraordinary exposures by the Committee of 1819, 
the only measure attempted for securing the public from the 
peculation and malversation of the self-elected, was an Act to 
provide for the regular publication of accounts, which proved in 
a great measure useless from circumstances which it would be 
tedious to detail. 

* However well intended,’ says the report, ‘it is now unquestionable 
that the provisions of this Act have proved nearly useless. There 
have been'six different suits under it, in three of which the burgesses 
failed ; in one they were successful, and in two others the proceedings 
were not brought to a conclusion.’— General Report, 30, 

The magistrates of the larger burghs could not in the face of 
such an Act, withhold a nominal acquiescence; but with the 
exception of the town of Glasgow, it would appear that the 
accounts were generally so incomprehensible, as to be accurately 
adjusted to the previous ignorance of the public concerning the 
state of the corporations. But the statutes at large were too 
lofty a guide to be followed by such men as Mr. M‘Farquhar.— 


* Interrogated why the provisions of the said statute were not 
complied with? Declares that the only reason which he can assign is, 
that he did not considér it of importance so to do, on account of the 
small concerns of the burgh.’—Local Reports, 451. 


Accordingly he adhered to his old system, which is thus 
sketched. 


* He declared that he considered himself responsible from the year 
1809 down to the date of his examination, for the sums received and 
paid out on account of the burgh, and that “ he makes himself 
responsible.” One person of the name of Dempster an innkeeper in 
Fortrose, (it afterwards appeared) he had occasionally used as an 
assistant, deeming him theonly person in the Council ‘‘he put confidence 
in to do business.” 

‘ In the exercise of this plenary power and knowledge, all sums of 
money were paid over to him, and occasionally they were misappro- 
priated. All the burgh books and accounts were kept in his personal 
possession, and he even retained privately important minutes of 
Council without causing them to be entered in the minute book. Law. 
suits were entered into, and considerable sums were expended without 
the authority of any recorded minutes of Council. While he so readily 
took upon himself the pecuniary responsibility, he declared, when asked 
if he would undertake to produce positive vouchers for his intromissions, 
“ that he does not know that he can produce express positive vouchers.” 
—Local Reports, 456. 
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The enormous debt which had accumulated under ‘such’ a 
system, and continued to increase up to the period of the Com-° 
mission, must be a subject of considerable alarm to those in- 
terested in the welfare of the Scotch burghs. vf 


‘In the contracting of debts, the mavagers of Municipal Corpora- 
tions appear to have possessed facilities which have proved most Miis- 
chievous to all parties. Relying upon the credit of public funds, the 
true value of which was ill understood, or skilfully misrepresented, 

rivate individuals have been but too easily thduced to become 
lenders ; and magistrates themselves, being frequently the tristees 
of public charities and endowments, have seldom scrupled to’ avail 
themselves, for burgal purposes, of funds which were thus ‘placed 
within their grasp. Botrowing in this manner from themselves; itis 
unnecessary to prove that those rules by which prudent men ate 
in pecuniary transactions, would not be very strictly observed.” 
cordingly, it has repeatedly happened, either that no specific ‘sectifit 
was given, but the trust funds were blended with those of the het 
the security on which they were ostensibly borrowed was of littlé® 
no value. Thus the magistrates and council of Edinburgh borrowed 
thé fands of a trust, of which they were the sole managers, and im- 
pledged the ale-duties for repayment, though these duties were gre ~ 
inferior in amount to the debts with which they were already burthened, 
and were to expire in five years. In Aberdeen, the magistrates-and 
council not only borrowed funds on the security of heritable property 
belonging to charities, of which they were the sole trustees, but:seld 
part of that property, to the amount of nearly 35,000/., and applied 
the whole in payment of the debts of the city.’ ; 

“In very few instances has obedience been paid to the injunctions 
of the statute 1693, that the causes of borrowing money shall 3 
specified in a minute of council. The minute ugnally sets forth merely 
that the council authorized a certain sum to be borrowed. It is no 
apology that the later Act of 3 Geo. IV, c. 91, neither enjoins specifi- 
eation, nor refers to the statute 1693; for, as this last statute has 
not ‘been repealed, compliance with its provisions is necessaty. Soe 
little, however, have they been regarded, that in one instance the 
magistrates admitted that it was ‘not easy to ascertain with 
accuracy the exact periods when, and for what purposes, the debts 
were incurred *.’ ath, 

‘In Dumbarton it was a common practice. for the treasyrert.to re= 
port to the council that he had received cash advances from, members 
of council, or other persons ; and the ‘money having not only heen 
thus borrowed without authority, but even expended, the collector was, 
authorized by the council to grant bills-for the total amount. Pay- 
ments were likewise ese made to the creditors of the burgh, not. 
through the treasurer, but by individual members of council, Whom 
Deine of Committee of House of Commons, 1819, p. A, relative to” 
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the council afterwards recognized as creditors, and granted bills to 


them, _. 

“Edinburgh has lately become insolvent ; and while there has been 
much dispute as to the real value of the assets, it seems certain that 
the debts amount to upwards of 688,6481. The disclosures made 
before. the Committee of the House of Commons in 1819, were. suffi- 
cient to have satisfied men of ordinary prudence that the affairs of the 
city were in so da us a state, that the utmost economy was neces- 
sary to. avoid bankruptcy; but, nevertheless, a system of profuse 
expenditure was continued ; although, according to the evidence of 
the accountant, he. repeatedly acquainted the corporation of the peril 
to »> ich they were exposed. Devices of various kinds were adopted, 
in «der to satisfy the demands of pressing creditors, and to avoid a 
declaration of insolvency ; and, even when that declaration had be- 
come. unavoidable, states of affairs were exhibited, which, upon 
emrenon were found to be fallacious. In 1833, a statute (3 and 4 
Will. 1V. c. 122) was passed, by which the property of the conpora- 

jon;was vested in trustees for the payment of their debts.'— General 

eport, 35-6. 


~ Dundee is reported as in debt to the amount of 86,554/, Perth 
to the amount of 40,6467. The city of Aberdeen became, bank- 
rupt.in. 1817,and in 1819, its debts are calculated as amounting 
te 231,600/. The public accounts, in which so great reliance:is 
placed that the town has . recovered its credit and has been 
offered'loans from various quarters, represent the debt as having 
decreased in 1832 to 199,596/. Itappears from the report, how- 
ever, that the sum of 46,171/. due to the town has since been 
paid up, so that the property parted with exceeds the debts paid 
Srey upwards of }4,000/. Dumbarton with a population of 
3,623, is in debt to the amount of 19,108/. Burntisland,, with 
sixty-one ten-pound householders, has managed to incur a debt 
of (deducting assets) 3,081/. Dunfermline with 397 ten-pound 
householders, owes 15,5527... How these debts can be met 
without the imposition of such a tax as would nearly depopu- 
late many of the burghs, it is difficult to conceive. The alien- 
able property of the Corporations has in general been long ago 
disposed of; and when public attention has been directed to 
the subject and accounts have been published, the general 
practice has been to estimate the value of all the public property, 
such as churches, town-house, harbours, &c., ana to value the 
fluctuating taxes at twenty years purchase, without deductin 
expense of collecting. ese debts have been occasione 
by, all the. different methods of abuse which ingenuity could 
devise,—planning pape works for the employment of members 
of the council, selling them property by private bargain and 
sometimes not receiving even the nominal sum bargained for, 
VOL. xx1v.— Westminster Review. N 
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overpaying officers, eating and drinking, &c. The Scotch also are 
naturally a litigious people, and it may be easily believed 
that those who can carry on lawsuits at the public expense, will 
not stint themselves in their favourite amusement. 


‘ Lawsuits have been a source of great and general waste. -The 
rights of acommunity must no doubt be supported; but, judging 
from the great number and heavy costs of the suits in which burghs 
have been involved, it is impossible not to conclude, that they have 
been frequently engaged in without due deliberation. To these ex- 
penses must be added the cost of procuring Acts of Parliament for im- 
provements, which is often much increased by unnecessarily sending 
deputations to London. In Edinburgh, these united expenses were, 
for the years from 1819 to 1832, upwards of 35,5001. In Dundee, 
the law expenses, from 1788 to 1818, amounted to 4,316/. 168. 10d. ; 
within the last eight years, 4,800/. have been expended on procuring 
private statutes ; and for the years 1828—1833 inclusive, the account 
for law agency amounted to 3,637/. In the smaller burghs, the evil 
hasbeen proportionally great. In Dumbarton, the law expenses have, 
since 1807, amounted to 6,700/. In St. Andrew's it appears in evidence 
that a ‘great deal of money was thrown away in lawsuits ;” one of 
which was an action of damages brought against two of the muagis- 
trates for cutting down certain trees, The council resolved to defend 
the suit, which cost upwards of 600/. In the small burgh of Dingwall 
1,200/. were expended in an action with regard to a right of fishing, 
which, considering the nature of the right, or at least the mode of 
using it, could not be deemed worth that sum. In Fortrose, a large 
sum (the precise amount of which could not be ascertained) was ex- 
pended upon a lawsuit, for which the council records exhibited no 
warrant. In Burntisland 500/. were expended in a lawsuit between 
the magistrates and burgesses. And in Annan, the funds of the burgh 
were applied in paying the amount of damages and costs awarded 
against the Provost, senior Baillie; and Procurator Fiscal for false im. 
prisonment.’— General Report, 35. 


Some expense from a similar cause was incurred by Dundee 
under amusing circumstances. 


‘ Do you recollect the case of Cohen a hatter ?—I do. 

“< Was he not prohibited from selling his property in the streets ?}— 

e was. 

‘ By whom was he expelled the Town ?—Instead of being expelled, 
he was forcibly taken away from the place where he was selling his 
goods, and that by order of the magistrates. 

‘Did you ever hear any reason assigned ?—None ; it was generally 
supposed because there were several members of the council who. were 
in that line, and sold hats. 

* Was any process entered against them for having so acted }—Yes., 
Cohen did bring an action against them before the Court of Session, 
and they were found iiable in damages and expenses, I understood. 

‘ Does it consist with your knowledge who paid the expenses +— 


, 
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I believe “hey were paid out of the public funds, although the decision 
of the Court of Session was, that the individuals should pay the ex- 
penses.’— Report of 1819, Minutes of Evid., 396. 

It would be unpardonable to admit the achievements in ex- 

nditure accomplished in Inverury, a burgh containing 994 
inhabitants. 

‘ By a Return made to the Commissioners by Mr. Yeates the Town 
Clerk, the accuracy of which is confirmed by Mr. Dyce the Chamber- 
lain, it appears that the Magistrates and Council have alienated pro- 
perty since the year 1794, for which they have received prices 
amounting to 2,449/. 2s. 6d.; and have, during the same period, 
purchased one bit of land, for which they paid 492.’ 

‘It does not appear that these alienations were necessary to supply 
money for the proper purposes of the Burgh, or that any considerable 
part of the prices obtained, was applied for the improvement of the 
Town, or the advantage of the community.’ 

‘It appears from the evidence given before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, appointed to consider the Petitions of the Royal 
Burghs of Scotland in 1821, that the prices received for the property 
alienated between November 1805 and January 1819, amounted 
to 1,573. 14s, ; and that the whole sums which have been usually ex- 
pended during that period, amounted to 2401. leaving 1,300/. not ac- 
counted for by any useful expenditure. It appears from the same 
evidence, that between the years 1805 and 1817, 600/. 17s. 6d. had 


been expended, in paying Tavern Bills, for the entertainment of the 


Council, to Mr. George Lyon, who then was, and still is, an innkeeper, 
as well as resident Chief Magistrate of the Burgh ; and in paying 
travelling expenses, and newspapers for the Magistrates and Council.’ 

‘ It appears from the same evidence, that Bailie Lyon did not render 
his accounts for these entertainments to the Council, at the time they 
were given, or szy anything about their amount then, but they were 
made out afterwards at Mr. Lyon’s pleasure, and, on some occasions, 
they were charged higher than the amount of the articles supplied 
warranted ; and that the travelling expenses, charged for the Magis- 
trates, were not incurred on business of the burgh of Inverury.’ 

‘It appears from the same evidence, that Mr. Lyon had embarked 
in a speculation for making bricks, on which there was a loss of 1801., 
which was paid from the Burgh funds. Mr. Lyon, in his examination, 
said, that this speculation was authorized by a meeting of Council; 
but he could show no Minute of Council authorizing it; and the 
account he gives of the transaction does not appear satisfactory.’ 

‘Mr. Lyon, while Chief Resident Magistrate of Inverury, was in the 
practice of marrying persons coming before him, by fining them on 
their confession of an irregular marriage ; on which occasions, he re- 
ceived a fee to himself. On this account, he was indicted by the Lord 
Advocate of Scotland, and he incurred an expense, amounting to $4J. 
in chem for his trial before the Court of Justiciary ; which was 
paid, by order of the Council, from the funds of the Burgh, in the 
year 1812, 


N2 
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‘ Mr. Lyon was Resident Chief Magistrate of Inverury from the,year 
1805 to the year 1821, and, during that time, had the uncontrolled 
management of its affairs; notwithstanding the exposure -of his 
conduct, by his own evidence, and that of the other witness examined 
before the Committee of the House of Commons in 1821, by which it 
was proven, that he was most unfit for the office. He was continued 
without intermission, in the same situation, from that time down to 
last election of the Council under the Burgh Reform Act; and his 
management continued to the last most objectionable.” — Local 
Reports. 


The Scotch Corporation Reform Act was a crude and hasty 
measure, passed without the statistical data necessary to make 
it an efficient and permanent code of Municipal Government, It 
was accomplished in haste and fear, at a moment when, the 
Lords had stayed their hand from destruction. Those .who 
brought it forward, had the alternative of passing a measute 
which embraced the great leading principles of Municipal 
Government, and might be the basis of a more detailed: and 
accurate system, or of waiting to make their inquiries, ‘and 
finding when they had made them that they were of no use. . 
The former has, as matters have’ proceeded, proved the wiser 
choice. The reform which the burghs of Scotland have ob- 
tained, is perhaps more extensive than- would now have been 
conceded, on many inscrutable grounds which would have been 
brought forward; and it must have had this good effect, 
that those who had allowed it to pass unquestioned, could. mot 
very conveniently come forward and deny any reform to ‘the 
Corporations of England. Among the most important of: the 
omissions in the Scotch Act, is the allowing exclusive: privi- 
leges to remain unabolished. It appears, that the exelu- 
sive privileges of trade have nearly vanished ; but tliat those 
of the crafts still continue, and are for very substantial reasons 
enforced. The two objects in view are, the suppression of com- 
petition, and the limitation of the number who share in accumu- 
lated funds. This is accomplished by allowing the sons, and 
sometimes sons-in-law, of freemen to enter the Corporation for a 
merely nominal sum, while exactions, sometimes unlimited, may 
be made on strangers. Thus in the small burgh of Cupar. in 
Fife, the Corporation of Hammermen charge.on the admission 
of a stranger 30/., for the admission of a freeman’s son 11. 1s: ; 
and the Bakers charge toa stranger 50/., and to a ‘freeman’s 
son 2/, In-Brechin, the fee of astranger entering the Hammier- 
men’s craft is 10/. 19s. 8d.; that of a freeman’s son or son-in-law, 
14s. 8d. In Elgin, where the admission ofa stranger to any oe 


(j 


of the trades is rated at 16/., freemen’s sons are admitted at ra 
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varying from about a guinea to half a guinea.—Local Re- 
ports. 
‘ The fees of admission to the guildry of Inverness have, during the 

last thirty years, been capriciously raised and lowered. From 1826 
they have been 20/., but ever since they were thus supposed to have. 
been fixed there have been some exceptions. In a word, this body 
claims and exercises the right of favouring some individuals by ad- 
mitting them at low fees, and of subjecting others obnoxious to them 
to a severe penalty. All the corporations assume the same power of 
arbitrary exaction, which, in some instances, has been most unjustly 
exercised. The deacon of the shoemakers, in 18833, was the first 
who paid 31/. 10s.,—a previous offer by him of 20/. having been re- 
fused. This he attributes to his having come from London and estab- 
lished his business beyond the bounds of the royalty, and having be- 
come the partner ofa company within the royalty consisting of persons 
not operative tradesmen, which created some jealousy against him. 
The deacon’s former partner in that concern (a banker) was compelled 
‘to, pay 50/. on entering the incorporation, and the incorporation might 
thave rejected him altogether hecause he was not an operative crafts- 
man. The funds of this corporation being small, these rates must 
have been charged for the causes assigned, as no pecuniary equivalent ; 
could be given. The corporation of fleshers of Stirling consists of 
eight persons. Two of these only are resident, and two others are 
their sons, but not.connected in business with them. ‘The amount of 
entry money was successively raised from 251. to 521. 10s., to 60/., and 
to 1002. Evidence was likewise required from the applicant that he 
was worth 1501. of free property. Since the last rise none have been 
admitted to the freedom, with the exception of two sons of the present 
resident methbers, from whom, in place of the large sum of entry 
money,'a fine of 8/. each only was exacted. This corporation has 
valuable privileges connected with their trade, as the choice of the 
twelve best stalls in the market rent free. But their accumulated pro- 
perty is insignificant. In these instances, the object of the corpora-, 
tions in exacting high rates obviously was to exc.ude strangers from 
participation in their trade. In other instances, this motive has been 
combine with that of excluding strangers from a right to share in a 
large accumulated fund. The bakers of Glasgow have heritable pra- 
perty to the amount of 30,000/. The entry money for their sons is 
31, and that for strangers 1002. The latter motive alone operates in — 
‘other cases. ‘The glovers of Perth have heritable property amounting 
to nearly 11004 a-year. The sons of freemen, who need not be ope- 
rative; pay |/: of entry money, and strangers, who must be operative, 
100, This-system has produced results very injurious to young 
tradesmen... For example, ‘‘it has-been stated that many young men 
are ruined by being forced to enter with the incorporations before they 
can afford it, and several instances have been mentioned to the Com- 
‘missigpers where ‘they have soon afterwards failed and becomg a 
_byrthen, on he funds of the incorporation.”— General Report, 85, 
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- The instances of small oppression and peculation perpetrated 
by means of these privileges, are very amusing.— ph att 

* Mr: Thomas Morrison, member of the incorporation of ‘shoe- 
makers, and Burgess of Dunfermlioe, declared, ** That he considered 
the exclusive privileges of the incorporated trades a source of great 
oppression ; and that they have heen very injurious to the interests of 
the town ;—That even in hisown incorporation, the rights have been 
most rigorously enforced against unfreemen ;—That he has often had 
occasion to remonstrate against their proceedings on this ground, 
but he never found them disposed to listen to reason. Unfreemen have 
the power of exposing shoes for sale upon stalls, in the streets, on 
market and fair days, and some years ago, his corporation were in the 
habit of exercising the power of examining the shoes so exposed for 
sale, by means of visitors appointed by them, and of fining those 
whose shoes they deemed not sufficient;—That in this way, they 
sometimes levied Gd. upon one pair of shoes, aud 8d, upon another, 
until they realized a sum sufficient to keep them drinking for the whale 
of the fair-day; he, himself, thought this so unjust, that he erected 
stalls for the unfreemen beyond the royalty. On which account the 
Magistrates fined him 5s.,for seducing the people away from the Town's 
Market.’—Local Reports, 265. 

In Queensferry, the Wrights, consisting of three members, 
divided the funds. In Edinburgh, the Butchers did the sameon 
a larger scale, pocketing 1001. each. In Ayr a mote citcum- 
spect method was adopted. Each of three members of a 
corporation having received his share of the funds, deposited his 
Dill in what is called the ‘ box’ of the trade, where ,it was 
accessible only to himself and his companions in the: project. 
It is the opinion of the Commissioners that the Guildry of 
Porres have quadrupled the entry fee, in order that their capital 
which is just now pretty considerable, 1,600/., may be soon worth 
dividing. Theevils of these privileges are severely and practically 
felt in thriving towns, and when they have no worse effect, drive 
the citizens to inconvenient suburbs. The small portion of 
Glasgow over which the privileges extend, is almost depopulated 
in comparison with the other portions of that at om mt It 
is honourable to the members of these corporations that the 
have shown in general @ willingness to. be deprived of their 

rivileges, and have on some occasions voluntarily given them up. 

t is singular that the tailors are on almost every occasion 
(Glasgow being an exception) the champions of privilege; a 
circumstance which may he owing to the dangerous ss enc 
of the fashioner from London who establishes himself in a small 
country town. The general argument for the support of the 
privileges was, that as the present members of the corporations 
had paid for them, others should not be allowed the seme 
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benefits without a similar sacrifice. The Deacon of the tailors 
in Crail said that the privileges ‘ were the means of enriching his 
corporation ;’ and added ‘that the property of the corporation 
consists at present of 8/. lent out on interest.’ The wrights and 
masons of Portsburgh took a different view; they.thought it 
would be ‘improper and unjust’ to deprive them of their 
privileges, as they had expended 1,500/. within the last forty 
years in defending them. It was the opinion of the Commissioners 
that the defenders of the privileges generally spoke under the 
impression, that the claims of the freemen weye of the same 
nature as those of members of a benefit society. 

The abolition of separate commissions of police, and the devol- 
ving of their duties on the bodies to whom they legitimatel 
belong,— one of the measures accomplished in the English 
Burgh Reform Act,— is strongly recommended by the Commis- 
sioners, At the same time, the necessity of depriving the 
magistrates of their present powers as judges civil and criminal, 
is unequivocally urged. The boundary of these powers is hardly 
known in law. In criminal matters, some royal burghs at least; 
have had powers scarcely second:to those of the King’s Judges, 
and they are undoubtedly capable, generally speaking, of 
deciding, such civil cases within their bounds, as are competent 
to be brought before the Sheriff or chief local Judge within his 
county. They possess moreover a power which the Sheriff has 
not, and whichis the chief occasion of resorting to them ;—that 
of imprisoning for debt on their own writ. The administration 
of the civil law has been felt by the magistrates too heavy a 
burden, and the duty of drawing up the decisions has been 
committed to assessors, who not being looked on by the law 
as Judges, are of course not responsible. This duty is performed 
by the Town-Clerk, where that individual happens not to be of 
weak intellect.or a minor; and in most cases the assessor is an 
active attorney of the town in which he virtually acts as Judge, 
getting some professional brother to sign the papers of those 
suitors before his court, who may happen to be his own clients. The 
criminal law being a weapon much more easily and expeditiously 
handled, and involving eo responsibility, is generally kept by 
the magistrate in his own hands, and he can retire from the 
eounter to the bench, to dispense the formalities of Justice’s 
justice. Of the method in which this duty may be accomplished, 
the following is a specimen, from the report on the burgh of 
Forres. 

* The criminal or police juriediction of the Magistrates, although 
comparatively useful ina burgh twelve miles distant from the seat of 
the Sheriff's Court of the county, is represented to be so cumbrousand 
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expensive as almost to preclude its proper exercise. Only seveti/cates 
for petty crimes have been tried annually on an ave of the dast 
thirteen years. - One of these cost the burgh 7/, 13s. 8d. of expenses 
and although this is above the common expense, yet the charge of 
trial is generally heavy, and the delay legally required so inconvenient, 
that frequently an arrangement is made with the accused. to submit 
himself to the leniency of the Magistrates ; or, what seems still more 
objectionable, if the accused’ denies the crime, he is remanded under 
pretext of further examination, and held in prison for a time judged 
commensurate to his alleged offence.'—Local Reports 450. 


This exhibits a prudent economy of the. public purse, which 
may be well contrasted with the instances of extravagance 
brought forward as to other matters. It is proposed by. the 
Commissioners, that wherever there is. a resident Sherif, the 
whole jurisdiction .civil and criminal (except such as strictly 
belongs to matters of police,) should be vested in him. Where 
theré is no resident Sheriff, ‘ the want may be supplied “by 
appointing Sheriffs to hold circuit courts for small debts, from 
time to time, in every town of consideration.’ Those merély 
pro forma judicial acts which require expedition, and such as 
the .Romans included within the ‘ Jurisdictio voluntaris,’ are 
proposed to, be committed to the Town-Clerk or any, other. 
competent person. Independently of the salaries now paid to 
the -Town-Clerks, a portion of the money annually, expended 
on. the: non-resident Sheriffs, who only dignify their respeetive 
districts, might do much to promote the ends of justice within 
thent,* by supporting additional stationary jurisdictions; and 
citéuits ‘at short intervals.. Ther power of Toca taxation is one 
of the nrost important which has come under the view of the 
Commissioners. It has been mentioned that this power formerly 
existed in the Head Court of the citizens, and it had been,in 
later times to a certain extent acted on by the magistrates, 
although their right to such authority is questionable. It is 
proposed to.revive the old system, and to put its exercise into 
the hands of the popularly elected magistrates, with the 
following limitations.— 

1. In every case an act.of council should be passed, setting forth in 
detail the state of the burgh revenues that has given occasion to such 
assessinept, the amount of revenue required, and the particular pur- 
poses to which it is meant to be applicable. feo 


2. This act of council should be published to the inhabitants, in one 
or more of the newspapers of greatest circulation in the district, and ~ 
also in any othet way which the council may deem proper, for at 
least three months preceding any annual election of cotincillors';' 80 
that in all cases ati election may take place between the date of such 
notice and the actual imposition of the assessment, 9)! Sod l 
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--$. Without attempting to enumerate ull the branches of municipal 
expenditure which might properly give occasion to such assessments, 
and still Jess to impose any direct check on the discretionary power of 
the burgal magistracy in that respect, we may be allowed to state, 
as obviously falling within the class of municipal purposes for which 
provisions must he made, the maintenance of an efficient police, inclu- 
ding the paving, cleaning, lighting, and watching the streets of the 
ra the erection of works for the introduction of water, when a 
public establishinent for that purpose has been found necessary, the 
upholding of the gaol of the burgh, or the contributing for the erection 
and support of a district gaol, the expense of apprehending and main- 
taining prisoners for offences committed within burgh, and, finally, the 
payment of salaries, or other allowances, to the functionaries of the 
burgh, such as town clerks, chamberlains, and other inferior officers, 
if any such should be deeemed necessary. 

4.'We are of opinion that the basis of such assessments should be 
the teal rent of all heritable subjects within the boundaries of the 
butga) jurisdiction, (excepting such portions of land as may be 
occupied for purposes entirely agricultural,) one half of the tax to be 
paid. by the proprietor, and the other by the tenant. It seems also 
expedient that tenements under forty shillings of yearly rent should be 
expressly exempted from assessment. 

5. With a view to the unavoidable expense that may be incurred on 
public works for the use of the burgh, it appears to us fit that a power 
of burrowing monev on the credit of such assessments should’ be 
allowed, similar in its objects‘and extent to what is provided by the act 
Sand # Gul. 1V.c. 46, for enabling burghs in Scotland to establish a 

‘al system of police. 

6, All individual exemptions from taxation should be done away ; 
saving, however, during the lives of the parties, any existing privileges 
of that kind which had been acquired by freemen and burgesses on 
their entry.’ 


The question is one of difficulty, but on one point most burgh 
électors of Scotland would agree, viz. that with all due confi- 
dence in their representatives at the Council table, as fit. to 
manage the affairs of the Burgh put into their hands, they 
would by no means entrust to them the taking additional power 
to themselves, by exercising the right of taxation to any given 
extent; and the‘plan proposed by the Commissioners evinces 
their jealousy, in the suggestion that between the proposal of 
a tax and its adoption, an election of one-third of the council 
should be allowed to take place, an event which might certainly 
show the public feeling, aud’ occasionally defeat the measure 
but which would not act as a sure control over those person 
feelings which cannot. but operate powerfully on men connected 

i the perty and trade-of comparatively small communities. 


There is, indeed, just now an instance, in which the inhabitants 
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of a town are strenuously resisting an application by a popu- 
larly elected Town-Council for a local Act of assessment, and 
alleging personal motives. On the other hand, there is no 
doubt that a method of avoiding the expense and delay of local 
Acts of Parliament would be a great boon to the Burghs in 
general. In some of them the citizens have voluntarily con- 
sented to assess themselves for the purposes of lighting, 
watching, &c.; and in others, similar measures have been 
rendered abortive by contumacious individuals refusing to pay, 
It would be quite impossible, in most instances, to get the 
old Head Court established with the power of taxation ; but there 
is no reason why a town-councillor should only be entitled to 
vote for a tax when it is sanctioned by a majority of his con- 
stituents. Two. flagrant instances, in which the authorities 
appealed to a general vote, and afterwards procured Aécts of 
Parliament which justified an enormous expenditure, have been 
brought forward as founding objections to such a plan; but in 
these the measures were proposed in a modified form, and it 
was by the Acts of Parliament that the extravagant expenditure 
was justified. 

An extension of the suffrage is an improvement which this 
Report has not suggested. Even if inte igence, or connexion ~ 
witb the affairs of the town must be the criterion, the limitation 
to 10/. householders. is too narrow.. In the smaller Burghs 
particularly, a rent between 5/, and 10/. is considered highly 
respectable. In Dornoch, the 10/. houséholders are to those 
between 65/. and 10/., as 20 to 40 ; in Dumbarton, as 165 to 151; 
in Danfermline, as 397 to 432; in Forfar, as 150 to 331, and 
in Forres, as 192 to 105. In one or two Burghs where the 
Town-Council is disproportionately large, a sufficient number 
of qualified persons have not been found willing to act. When 
Sir John Hay provosed in the House of Commons that the 
franchise should be extended to 5/. householders, the Lord 
Advocate answered that it would be impossible, were this grant- 
ed, to refuse a reduction of the Parliamentary franchise to a 
similar level. He may be right in the remark, without possess- 
ing the merit of having suggested an argument. 

On the whole, the conflicting nature of. the measures for 
reforming the Corporations of the two countries, may be turned 
to ultimate advantage. The Scotch are certainly entitled toa 
Burgh franchise as extensive as that of England; and, on the 
other side, the English have precedents for supporting their claim 
to the abolition of the three years’ residence, the qualification for 
members of the. common Council, and the extended tenantcy of 
office by Aldermen. 


aN 
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Ape. Xew-Report of the Copyright Case of Whealon », Peters 
decided in the Supreme Court ¢ i the United States ; with an Appen- 
dix contaiminy the Acts of Congress relating to Copyrights.—8vo. 
pp- 176. New York.” 1834. 


"PHIS work contains a report of a very interesting case, 
determined in the highest American court of justice, respect- 
ing the law of literary property. ‘The matter is of common 
concern to all who live by literature, both im this country and 
in America; and the decision in question seems to leave the 
law in America even in a more unsatisfactory ‘and uncertain 
state than under the administration of justice in England. 
The monopoly of the art of printing in this country was 
asserted as a branch of the royal prerogative under the Tudors, 
upon the pretext that the king bad introduced the art, secretly, 
and ata great expense, from Haarlem in 1468, It is, however, 
generally admitted, that the first book printed in England was 
‘The Game and Play of the Chesse,’ published at Westminster 
by Caxton in 1474, He continued to practise his art without.a 
rival for nearly twenty years, and it is obvious that the question 
as ‘to literary property could not arise while the art was in its 
earliest infancy. In 1556, there is the first evidence of ‘the 
recognized legal existence of this species of property, in the 
charter granted to the Stationers’ Company, who were then 
incorporated with the exclusive monopoly of the art of printing, 
They thus became the sole purchasers and possessors of copy- 
tights, and kept a registry to show who was. the proprietor of 
the copy of any book. Carte, the historian, says that ‘ he was 
surprised, on examining one of the registers in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, from 1556 to 1595, to find, even in the infancy of English , 
printing, above two thousand copies of books, entered as the 
property of particular persons, either in whole or in shares, and 
mentioned from time to time to descend, be sold, and be con- 
veyed to others.’ (Maugham on Literary Property, p. 17.) It 
also appears from the leading case on this subject, of Miller wv. 
Taylor, hereafter referred to, that there were entries, 
even as early as 1558, of the ownership and transfer of the 
copyright in books. The monopoly granted by the Crown to 
the Stationers’ Company, was made the iristrument of exercising 
an abselute authority over the press through the extraordinary 
jutisdiction of the Star-Chamber, from the incorporation of the 
Company in 1556, to the year 1040 when the Star-Chamber 
was abolished. This authority’ was enforced by summary 
Dp of search, confiscation, and imprisonment. The decrees 


of the Star-Chamber show that the judges of that Court 
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constantly admitted the proprietory rights of authors. However 
arbitrary its proceedings in other 8 its justice im’ this 
particular could not be impeached. It was indifferent if the 
sight uf the government, whether the property of what it thought - 
fit to tolerate as an innocent book, was public or private. If 
licensed and protected as property by the asserted prerogative 
of the Crown, it could only be in accordance with those principles 
of private justice; moral fitness, and public convenience, which, 
when ‘applied to a new subject. :aake common law without any 
reference to precedents, and much more when received and 
approved by general and uninterrupted usage. This usage 
is again established by several ordinances of the republican 
Parliament, recognizing and protecting the author’s property ‘in 
his copy and in the’ reign of Charles II, Acts of Parliatnent 
were passed, prohibiting any person’ from printing without the 
. Getisénit’of the owners. In the same reign there occurred’ ‘also 
sévéral ‘cases in the Courts, in which the author’s ownership of 
the copy is uniformly treated as the settled common law ; ‘and 
ithe trial ‘of a controversy respecting ‘ Cooke’s Reports,” Lord 
Hole’ andthe whole Court of King’s Bench sustained ‘the 
author's right, even against the king’s prerogative, to publish 
ali Taw" books.’ And in the case of Miller v. Taylor, it was found 
by'the special verdict, ‘ That before the reign of her late Majesty 
Queen Anne, it was usual to purchase from authors ‘the 
Sige copyright of their books, and to assign the’ same 
m°hand to hand for valuable consideration, and to “make 
thé sainge the subject of family settlements for the provision of 
wives'‘and children.’ It also appears by the same case, that the 
right thus recognized had been uniformly protected by injune- 
tidhs issuing out of Chancery. This long and uninterrupted 
usage is conclusive evidence of the common law. : 
("Pitas ‘stood the’ law until the reign of Queen Anne, when the 
booksellers applied to Parliament for more effectual protection 
avaifist the piracies of unprincipled and irresponsible adven- 
tarérs) In 1740 a bill for that purpose was accordifigly brought 
into the House of Commons, entitled ‘An Act to secure the 
property of uuthors.” In the Committee; its title was changed 
to that of ‘ An Act for the encouragement of learning, by vestin 
tive copies of private books in the authors or purchasers of uch 
copies, during the times therein mentioned.” The Act 8 Anné, 
cap. 49, was passed with this title, and declared that’ the 
author should have the sole right and liberty of printing’ &c. 
* for the-term of twenty-one years, and no longer ;’ with a Con- 


tingent renewal for an equal term, if the author should be livitig 
at the end of the first. sats 
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In 1716, the. celebrated case of Miller v, Taylor, respecting 
- the, copy of. Thomson’s. Seasons, was determ,ned. in the Court 
of King’s. Bench. In that, case, notwithstanding the. title. of 
the statutes of Anne, and. the strong negative words. contained 
in its,enacting clause, three of the, Judges of the Court, ; (of 
whom..Lord Mansfield was one,) determined that an author’s 
right, was not derived from the Act of Parliament, but that.he 
bad, at common law, an original perpetual right. of property in 
his work, and that the statute was only accumulative, and gave 
additional remedies for the infringement of, the right. .Mr, 
Justice Yates, to whose judgment there will be dccasion again 
to advert, was of opinion that the right was created and. limited 
by the statute; and had no existence at common law. 
In, 1774 the case of Donaldson v. Becket came on for hearing 
before the House of Lords upon an appeal from a decree, in 
Chancery granting a perpetual injunction under the authority 
- of Miller v. Taylor, _Upon this appeal, certain questions were 
propounded to the Judges. Lord Mansfield declined giving his 
judgment apse these questions, it being very unusual,, ‘ from” 
reasons of, delicacy,’ as Sir James Burrow the reporter states, 


fora peer to support his own judgment upon appeal to,the 
House of Lords. This statement necessarily implies, however, 
that he had not changed his opinion. Eleven Judges, only; 

{ , 


therefore, voted upon the question. me 
One of the questions propounded was, whether, at common 
law, an author of any book or literary composition,. had the, sole 
right of first printing and publishing the same for sale, and 
might bring an action against any person who printed, published, 
and sold the same without his consent. vf 
To this question, ten Judges answered in the affirmative, and 
’ one in the negative. ‘4 
Another question was, If the author had such right originally, 
did the law take it away upon his once printing and publishing 
such book or literary composition, and might any person_after- 
wards reprint and sell, for his own benefit, such book or literary 
composition, against the will of the author ? 
Upon this question, seven Judges were in the negative, and 
four in the affirmative. a 
The judgment upon these two questions settled the point that 
by the. common law, the author of any literary work, and. his 
assign, had the sole right of printing and publishing the same in 
perpetuity. 
_, Another, question, propounded was, If an action would have 
Jain at common law, is it taken away by the statute of Anne? 
And is an author, by the said statute, precluded from every 
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remedy, except on the foundation of the statute, and om the 
terms and contlitions prescribed thereby ? 

To this question six Judges answered in the affirmative; and 
five in the negative. If Lord Mansfield had voted, ‘and °in 
conformity with his judgment in Miller v. Taylor, the twelve. 
Judges would have been equally divided. Nor has the law 
been since considered as settled in conformity with the vote on 
this question, as the Court of Chancery has still constantly 
continued to grant injunctions to restrain printers from publishing 
the works of others, which practice can only be sustained on 
the ground that the penalties given by the statute are not the 
only legal remedy ; and in the case of Beckford v. Hood, (7 
Term report, 916,) it was adjudged that an author whose work 
is pirated before the expiration of the time limited in the statute, 
may maintain an action at law for damages against the offender. 
Lord Kenyon. there says, that the statutes having vested the 
right in the author, the common law gives the remedy by action 
on the case for*an infringement of it, and that the intention of 
the Act of Parliament in creating the penalties was to give’an 
accumulative remedy. And Mr. Justice Grose observes, that by 
the decision of the House of Lords in Donaldson v. Becket, the 
éommon law right of action is not considered taken away by the 
statute of Anne, although it could not be exercised’ beyond the 
time limited by that statute. ‘ cine 

Such was the state of the law of England as to literary 
property, at the time when the North-American States declared 
their independence. It is stated by Blackstone, and avowed 
by their own commentators,and judges, that the Americans 
carried with them to the new world as their birth-right and 
inheritatice, so much of the English common law as was 
applicable to their local situation and change of circumstances ; 
and it is stated in the present publication, that the first provin- 
cial Congress assembled in America, in their declaration of the 
rights of the colonies, published in 1774, ‘asserted that the 
respective colonies are intitled to the common law of England.’ 
But the statute of Anne had never been adopted in any of the 
colonies, and previonsly to the American revolution literary 
property could not have become an object of sufficient impor- 
tance to require any legislative protection. Nor could such, 
protection have been effectually given by the discordant legis- 
lation of thirteen unconnected provinces. No sooner, however, 
had these provinces been confederated by a union, formed ‘for 
their common defence and to regulate their mutual intercourse, 
than this interesting subject began to attract the attention of 
their statesmen and legislators. in 1783, the Congtess résolved: 
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on the motion of Mr. Madison, that it should be recommended 
to the several States of the confederation ‘to pass laws: to 
secure to the authors or publishers of any new books, and to 
their executors and assigns, the copyright of such books for a 
certain time;’ thus treating the proprietory right of authors — 
as @ pre-existing right requiring additional security. Several 
of the American States accordingly passed laws for this purpose, 
which have been since merged in the more general legislation of 
Congress. Among these was an Act passed by the State of 
Massachusetts, ‘for the purpose of securing to authors the 
exclusive right and benefit of publishing their literary productions 
for twenty-one years.’ The preamble to this Act shows what 
were the views then entertained in America of the right of 
property in authorship. 

‘ Whereas the improvement of knowledge, the progress of civilization, 
the public weal of the community, and the advancement of human 
happiness, greatly depend on the efforts of learned and ingenious persons 
in the various arts and sciences. As the principal encouragement such 

can have, to make great and. beneficial exertions of this nature, 
matist exist in the legal security of the fruits of their industry to them 
selves; and as such security is one of the natural rights of all men, 
there being no property more peculiarly a man’s own, than that which ig 
produced by the labour of his mind. Therefore to encourage learned 
and ingenious persons to write useful books for the benefit of mankind,’ 
be it enacted, &c.’ 


In the new federal Constitution established in 1788, Congress 
is expressly invested with power 


—‘to promote the progress of science and useful arts, by securing for 
limited times to authors and inventors, the exclusive right to their re 
spective writings and discoveries.’ 


Mr. Madison in commenting upon this clause, says, 


‘ The utility of this power will scarcely be questioned. The copyright 
of authors has been solemnly adjudged in Great Britain to be a right of 
common law. The right to useful inventions seems with equal reason 
to belong to the inventors. The public good fully coincides in both 
cases with the claims of individuals) The States cannot separately 
make provision for either of the cases, and most of them have anticipated 
this point by laws passed at the instance of Congress.”—Federalist,: 
No. 43. :; 

It is almost superfluous to observe, that although it is here 
said, that the right to useful inventions seems ‘ with equal 
reason’ to belong to inventors as the copyright to authors, yet 
it is not pretended. that the common law equally recognizes 
it. The contrary is necessarily implied when it is expressly-~ 
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said, that the copyright has been adjudged to be a common'law 
right, but the commentator is silent as to inventors’. rights at 
common law. ray 
After these repeated recognitions of the right of literary 
property at common law, both in England and America, it was 
8 to see the antiquated doctrine of Mr. Justice Yates 
in Miller v. Taylor, which was refuted at.the time by the 
luminous intellect of a Mansfield, and has ever since been 
repudiated in Westminster Hall, revived in a court of. justice 
on. the other side of the Atlantic. . tli 
The lengthened and elaborate reasoning of Mr. Justice Yates, 
by which this doctrine is attempted to be sustained, Contains 
two distinct propositions ; the one founded upon the uliar 
nature of the property in question, and the other on «the: sup- 
personal abandonment of the fe by the act of publica 
tion.’ ‘The first appears, as has been justly” observed ‘by 
one of the American Judges, Mr, Justice Thompson, to be too 
subtle and metaphysical to command the assent of any. one, or. 
to be adopted as the ground of deciding the, question,, ,f 
claim,’ says Mr. Justice Yates, ‘ is to the ideas and style ofthe, 
author’s. composition, and it is a well established maxim thet 
nothing ean be an object of property which has not a 
substance. The whole existence of ideas is in the mind «loner 
Incapable of any other mode of acquisition or enjoyment; than’ 
by mental possession or apprehension, safz and invulnerable’ 
from their own immateriality, no trespass can reach them, no 
law affect them, no fraud or violence diminish or damage them,’ 
These and other similar arguments are used by Mr. Justice. 
Yates to illustrate his singular view of the nature of copyright ;. 
and he seems to treat the question as if the claim was.to a mere 
idea, not embodied or exhibited in any tangible form or shapes 
No such absurd pretension has ever been advanced by: an 
advocate of the right to literary property. Lord Mansfield, 
in defining the nature of copyright, says, ‘] use -the’ word 
Copy in the technical’ sense in which that name or’ term 
has been used for ages, to signify an incorporeal right to: the 
sole printing and publishing’ of something intellectual, com-. 
municated By letters. This plain definition .furnishes the, 
answer to the whole of this branch of Mr. Justice.;,Yates’s, 
‘argument. . ‘ cailil4 mi-Veeceis 
His second objection, that the. publication. by the: author 
is an abandonment of the exclusive right, seems ) tovhave 
been satisfactorily met by the American judge. Mr! Justice’ 
Yates states the general question to be, bybial 
~~‘ whether after a voluntary and. general publication of en 8 


Lu¥ 


~ 
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works, ‘by himself or by. his authority, the author has-a sole and 
tal property in that work, so as to give him a right -to confine 
every subsequent publication to himself, or his assigas for ever?’ 
In. the judgment delivered by Mr. Justice Thompson, he says, ‘ ‘The 
particular terms in which Mr. Justice Yates states his. proposition, 
are worthy of notice. He. puts the. case of its being a general © 
Eublication, the presuming of which yndoubtedly is, that the publication 
without any restriction expressed or implied, as to the use to be made 
of the books by the party into whose hands it might come, by purchase 
vr otherwise. ~Unleéss‘such was the meaning, the proposition, I presume, 
no one will contend can be maintained. Suppose an express contract 
made ‘with a party who shall purchase a book, that he shall not repub- 
lishsits:;: This surely would be binding upon him. So if a boukseller 
should give a like notice of the author’s claim, and a purchase of a 
ok.be made without any express stipulation not to re-publish, the law 
would: imply an assent to the cdhdition. And any circumstances, from 
which such an undertaking could be reasonably inferred, would lead to 
the page legal consequences, The nature of the property,,and the 
vera er we for which it is published and sold, shew the use which 
‘to ‘he'made’of it. The usual and common object which a person has 
iff view in'the’ purchase of a book, is the instruction, information, ar 
entertainment to be derived from it, and not the re-publication ef ' the’ 
work, -:Itis'the use of it for these purposes which is implied inthe sale 
aud:purchase. The use is in subordination to the antecedent and: higher 
right of the author, and comes strictly within the maxim sic utere tuo 
ud alienum non ledas.—But the case is not left to rest on any implied 
ice of re author’s claim, and the conditions on which he mekes it 
public, This is contained on the title page of every book published,) 
and cannot be presumed to esgape the notice of the purchaser. , It_i 
there in terms announced, that the author claims the exclusive right of 
ablication, and whoever purchases, therefore, does it with notice of 
such ¢lain, and is bound to use it in subordination thereto. ‘The pur- 
chaser of a book has the right to all the benefit resulting ‘from’ the’ infor 
mation-ot amusement he can derive from it; and if, in consequenee: . 
thereof, he can write a book on the same subject, he has a right! so to 
do, .. But, this is a very different use of the property from the takingcand 
publishing the very language and sentiments of the author,—whick, 
constitute the identity of his work. Mr. Justice Yates admits that,so) 
Jong asa literary composition is a manuscript, and remains under the 
sole dominion of the author, it is his exclusive property, . It would seem . 
therefore that the idea, when once reduced to writing, is susceptible of 
‘being identified, and becomes the subject of property—‘ But property, 
withgqut the use’ of it, is empty sound,’ says Mr. Justice Yates 
himself in Miller v. Taylor; and indeed it would seem to be a meré’ 
mockery. for the law to recognise any thing as y, which the owner 
couid:inet: (wnless. interdicted by the principles of morality or prblic 
pobappdfelt ‘and pqeurely use for the purposes for which it was in- ° 


"Notwithstanding “thig reasoning; a°majority of the ‘judges~ 
VOL. XX1vV.—= Westminsier Review. o es 
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of the American Appellant Court proceeded to determine that 
the author had no right to his copy except under the positive 
provisions of written law, and that in order to entitle himself to 
the protection of a Court of Equity by anne he must shew 
by strict legal proof, that he had complied in all respects with 
the requisites of the Act of Congress, In the case jn question, 
the author and his assigns had been in the exclusive use and 
enjoyment of the work published by him for the period of 
fourteen years, no other person claiming the use thereof; the 
piratical publisher claiming on the ground of common right 
only, and alleging that the author had not complied with all the 
requisites of the statute. In such cases the Court of Chancery 
in the country uniformly granted an injunction without —s 
the party to try his right at law, upon the ground that suc 
a long possession under colour of title, is a sufficient primd 
facie evidence of title to give him the -protection of this equi- 
table remedy, Where indeed the publication has been, recent, 
or where there are conflicting claims of authorship, the plaintiff 
would not be allowed an injunction in a doubtful case of legal 
right. In such a case, he would be sent to a Court of Law to 
establish his legal right, or an issue be directed for that pur- 
pose, before an injunction was granted. But where an equi- 
table title growing out of an undisturbed possession of some 
duration is shown, and the adverse party rests merely on his 
claim of common right, and does not pretend to be the original 
author of the work in question, or that the plaintiff has copied 
ftom the defendant’s work, the Court of Chancery would exercise 
the same jurisdiction it possessed before the Statute of Anne, 
to protect by the appropriate equitable remedy the author's 
right at common law ; the only effect of that Statute being to 
limit the right in point of time, and to require a compliance 
with its requisites in order to entitle the publisher to an action 
at - for damages, or for the penalties given hy the Statyte 
itself. 

The American copyright code consists of three Acts of Con- 
gress, passed in the years 1790, 1802, and 1831, all of which, qs + 
their dlttes profess, were intended 


‘for the encouragement of learning, by the copies of maps, 
charts, and books, to the authors and proprictors of such copies during 
the times therein mentioned.’ 


By the Act of 1790, sec. 1, the exclusive right of publishing 
and vending any book is secured to the author and his assigns, 


‘—for the term of fourteen years from the recording the title thereof 
in the clerk's office of the district court where the author resides,’ 
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And if aé the expiration of the said term the author be living, 
the exclusive right is.continued for a further term of fourteen 
years, The 3d sec, provides, 


* That no person shall be entitled to the benefit of this Act, unless he 
shall, before publication, deposit a printed copy of the title of such book 
in the clezk’s office, &c, And such author or proprietor shall, within 
two months, cause a copy of the said record to be published in one or 
more of the newspapers printed in the United States, for the space of 
our weeks,’ 

The 4th sec. provides, , 

‘That the author or proprietor of any such book shall, within six 
months after the publishing thereof, deliver, or cause to be delivered, to 
the Secretary of State, a copy of the same, to be preserved in his office.’ 


' The Act’ of 1831 enlarged the first term to twenty-eight 
years, and on the expiration of that period to a further term of 
fourteen years, if the author be still living, or if dead, shall have 
left a widow or children. It repeats the above recited “provisions 
of the Act of 1790, with this variation as to the deposit of copies 
of books, that they are to be made with the clerk of the district 
court, to be by him transmitted to the Secretary of State, ‘ to be 
preserved in his office.’ ‘ 

These Acts have been, with*some variations, copied from 


the Statute of Anne, and the provision oo ages, ar author to 
deliver certain copies of his book, is what is technically called 
* directory, and not a condition | reeset prerequisite to the 


vesting of the exclusive right. The object of the provision was 
not to warn others against infringing the’ author's right, but to 
collect a library for the use of government at the expense of 
authors and publishers. This interpretation has been uniformly 
held in. this country, where the onerous requisition of certain 
eopies for the University libraries, though often-compiained of 
and resisted by publishers, has never been considered as in any 
manner. affecting the author's right to his copy. This con- 
struction is still more fairly applicable to the American laws, 
. which are express} declared. to be designed to secure, and not to 
vest the right, as in the Statute of Anne, and which studiously 
omit the strong negative words of that Statute ‘ and no longer.’ 
It was accordingly held to be the true interpretation in the 
American courts, until the passing of the Act of Congress of 
1802, entitled ‘An Act supplementary to an Act entitled “ An 
Act for the encouragement of learning, by securing the copies of 
maps, charts, and books, to the authors and proprietors of such 
éopies, during tha times therein mentioned, and extending the 
benefit thereof to the arts of designing, engraving, and etching 
historical and other prints.” 
02 
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This Act, thus wedged in between the two Statutes of 1790 
and 1831, was supposed to have changed, by legislative interpre- 
tation, the construction of the former Act of 1790. The first 
section of the Act of 1802 provides, 

‘That every person who shall claim to be'the author or proprietor of 
any maps, charts, book or books, and shall seek to obtain a copyright of the 
same agreeably to the rules prescribed by iaw, before he shall be entitled 
to the benefit of the Act entitled ‘‘an Act &c.” (the Act of 1790) he 
shall, in addition to the requisites enjoined in the third and fourth sections 
of said Act, if a book or books, give information, by causing a copy of 
the record, which by said Act he is required to publish in one or more of 
the newspapers, to be inserted at full length in the title , or in the 
page immediately following the title, of every such book or books.’ 


The other sections apply the same provisions to the protection 
of prints and engravings, which in fact seems to have been the 
main object of the legislature. The British Statutes of 3 Geo. IL. - 
cap. 12, 7 Geo. ILI. cap. 38, and 17 Geo, ILL. cap. 57, contain 
a new provision, not.embraced in the statute of Anne, requiring 
the date and name of the engraver to be printed on the engraving. 
This provision as to prints was copied in America, and at the 
same time extended to books ; the Congress perceiving that this 
might be a convenient notice to accompany books also, although 


not required by the British statutes as to them. It was evis 
dently a mere incidental thought which occurred to the framers 
of the American Act of 1802, in the course of their legislating 
for the main object of seme and was not called for by any 


mischief as to books, sufficient notice of which had already been 
provided for by the former law. 

Upon the question whether this provision changed the con- 
struction of the fourth section of the Act of 1790, requiring the 
delivery of the copies, and gave a new legislative interpretation 
to that section, so as to render by force of the words ‘ in addition 
to the requisites enjoined,’ that. which was before merely direc- 
tory, a prerequisite to the security of the copyright,—the judges 
of the supreme federal court were equally divided in opinion, , 
three of the judges holding the affirmative, and three the n 
tive. But as four judges held, contrary to all previous English 
and American precedents, that under the original Act of 1790 
itself the delivery of the copies was a prerequisite to the security 
of the copyright, the judgment of the court was finally. pro- 
nounced, directing an issue at law to try the fact whether that 
condition had been performed. ‘ Looking to the general spirit 
and scope of these laws,—looking te the maxim that statutes in 
pari materié ave to be eonstrued as one code, with, the: quar 
lification that erroneous legislative constitutions of former, 
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laws will be disregarded by the courts,—and even looking merely 
to the plain and obvious meaning of the clause in question, this 
appears'a very forced and unnatural interpretation of these laws, 
avowedly designed for the encouragement of learning by the 
appropriate means of securing to authors the exclusive right in 
the.copy of their works for a limited time. A construction which 
would thus forfeit the fruits of a whole life of useful labour, 
for accidentally omitting to perform an act which was not 
intended as notice, when notice in all the other modes required 
by the law had been actually given, and the delinquent did not 
even pretend ignorance of the author’s claim,—is certainly not 
recommended by any principle of equity or justice, and cannot 
be reconciled to the technical rules of law, at least as they are 
understood in this country. 

While on this subject, it is impossible to help expressing the 
wish that some general international regulation could be estab- 
lished, for the mutual protection of the literary property of au- 
thors in different countries. As the law now stands; the 
works: of an American author are protected in this country, 
while the works of a British author are not protected in America. 
The consequence is, that all the productions of eminent British 
writers are reprinted in the United States, as soon as they leave 

s here, without any indemnity for the copy-right; the 
Act of Congress confining the privilege to citizens, while the 
Act of Parliament makes no distinction in favour of British 
subjects. There may be difficulties in the way of a general 
and satisfactory arrangement of this matter; but they would 
not be found insurmountable, if the question were taken up ina 
spirit of fairness and mutual justice. 





Arr. X1—Goethe and his Contemporaries; from the German of 
Falk, Von Miiller, §c. With Biographical Notices, and Original 
Anecdotes, illustrative of German. Literature. By Sarah Austin. 
Second Edition, 3 vols—London. Effingham Wilson. 1836. 

GOETHE has long been designated by common consent as 
‘an extraordinary man ;’ but to be extraordinary is not 

always to be great, since eccentricity, extravagance, and many 

secondary qualifications, will often excite wonder, which is b 

ho means synonymous with lasting worth. It may be found, 

however, on examination, that Goethe is a great as well as an 
extraordinary man. Those who are desirous of estimating his 

driginal and-no less versatile genius, will act wisely in giving a 

careful reading to the present work. They cannot arrive at the 

required knowledge, combined also with a general view of the 
contemporaneous authors and the peculiar genius of German 
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literature, half so soon, or in some respects so accurately, by 
any other means. Mrs. Austin has already enriched the 
literature of her country with several valuable translations, and 
the work now under consideration may claim, and eventually 
obtain, a place in every select library, properly so called. 

The preface to these volumes, by Mrs. Austin, contains some 
important matter. In alluding to the Grand Duke Karl-August 
of Sachsen- Weimar and his family, she says,— 


‘One thing, however, is to be gathered from this portion of the 
work, that genius, learning, and liberal thought have a far other field, 
and a very different hold over the hearts and minds of men in all ranks 
in Germany, than here ;—that the employment of such men as Goethe, 
Herder, the Humbolds, Niebuhr, Ancillon, and many others distin- 
guished in art, philosophy, and letters, as active functionaries of the 
state, is one of the tributes which the Governments of the enlightened 
part of Germany pay to merit, and is completely in harmony with the 
tone of public opinion.’ — Preface, p. viii. 


_ This truth needs no comment, but frequent repetition. 
The pity is, that it should be true, and need it. ‘ 

The translatress excuses herself for not having wrought the 
various materials into a regular biographical work, accordin 
to the suggestion of an accomplished German scholar; an 
reasons both modestly and justly that ‘ the incompleteness, the 
repetitions, and the disjointedness of this work, are more than 
atoned for by the perfect authenticity and individuality ‘of 
each part.’ She next proceeds to a brief examination, or rather 
defence, of the political neutrality which Goethe so obstinately 
preserved. 


‘Maxims of the most profound, earnest, and enlarged humanity ; 
benign indulgence for frailty ; schemes and hopes of improvement ; ex- 
hortations to labour for the good of mankind, are thickly scattered 
through his works: are we then justified in accusing him of apathy and 
selfishness .because he had a dread of violent political convulsions ; a 
distrust of the efficacy of abrupt changes in the mechanism of govern- 
ment?’ 

‘It was not, surely, that he was indifferent to the welfare of man- 
kind, but that he thought it a pernicious illusion to lgok for-healing to 
sources whence he was persuaded healing could never come,’— 
Preface, p. xxi. 


The misfortune was, that he did not appear to be persuaded 
the healing could come from any source. It may possibly-be 
true that there are elements in tyranny and pompous power, 
which will always impose on the imagination, and render man- 
kind liable, whatever freedom they may temporarily obtain, to 
become again enslaved; but it is a bad theory to act upon, 
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or rather it is one which tends to supersede all action for 
rogressive good, and destroy practical energy by neutralizing 
ope. 

‘It is, however, unreasonable to expect the same earnestness and ve- 
hemence in support of any cause or system from a man who sees it with: 
all its limitations and possible attendant evils, as from one who can per- 
ceive nothing but its advantages. The same clear, serene, far-reaching 
glance which enabled him to discern “the soul of goodness in things 
evil,” and thence inclined him to tolerance and indulgence, revealed to 
him the evil that lurks amid the greatest apparent , and thus moder- 
ated his expectations and tempered his zeal.’—-Preface, p. xxii. 


In short he would not move with the movement; he would take 
no prominent and practical position in either aiding or retarding 
it. He expected no good would accrue from it, and his ‘ zeal” 
was equal to his expectations. Those who will make no definite 
effort for humanity, merely because they descry some evil lurkin 
amidst the ‘ greatest apparent good,’ are generally incapable ot 
such efforts; and reason, which ‘ panders will,’ panders also to 
the imbecility of will, for certainly no great good ever yet 
existed without some evil. It will frequently be necessary to 
offer some remarks on Goethe’s philosophy in politics; but 
the consideration of his genius will always be a far more inter- 
esting duty. 

Goethe was distinguished, and was proud of such distinction, 
by the title of ‘ the Artist.’— 


‘He regarded Art not as the minister to the senses, or the imagina- 
tion, or the fancy’; not on the other hand, as the mere mask or gilding 
wherewith to cover the awful and repulsive countenance of morals or 
of science, and accommodate them to human weakness or indolence ; 
but as essentially, and in and for itself, moral, humanizing, benefi. 
cent—-the expositor of the Beautiful and the Good, In his view of the 
matter, therefore, there could be no more vulgar -mistake than that con- 
fusion of the province of ethics and esthetics which reigns here. — 
Preface, p. xxiv. 


This is true; and to such an extent is the vulgarity carried, 
that even a low comic song generally winds up with a “moral,’ 
In the following extracts the translatress boldly states her 
opinion. Madame de Stael has expressed herself much to the 
same purpose in the second volume of her ‘ Allemagne.’ 


‘On the one hand there has spring up an impatience of all purely 
didactic works. It. seems to be generally admitied that nobody now 
reads the great’ teachers of philosophy or morals. On the other, as 
people are unwilling to relinquish the appearance of learning, they re- 
quite of writers of fiction to weave into their works such shreds of 
information as may suflive to keep up the agreeable illusion of the 
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acquisition of knowledge. Children are trained in this confusiom yof 
ideas. Labour, the high duty and condition of life, and Art, its punfier, 
consoler, and charm, are both debased; the one is regarded as an,enemy. 
to be eluded ; the other, as useless, trifling, if not pernicious, in-itgelf, 
but conveniently lending itself to the cheat, It is true that a work of 
Art may be made to inculcate a moral (as it is vulgarly called), or, to 
teach a scientific truth—just as the Apollo Belvedere might serve as a 
tailor’s block—but are these aims of Art ?—Preface, p. xxiv. 


Mrs. Austin is ‘aware that nothing can be, more unfashionable 
than this view of the subject,’ and that itis by no means 
orthodox at present ‘to doubt whetber anything great, either 
didactic or esthetic, will be produced under this system;’ but she 
justly explains that it is the moral tendency, the general principle 
inculcated, that is the real object of the higher works of Art. « 


‘If it be said that this view of Art implies indifference to. the moral 
tone and tendency of a work, it can only be replied, that such an objec- 
tion implies a belief that moral truth and beauty may be violated, wath- 
out injury to. esthetical perfection ;—a mistake into which no. true 
Artist could fall.’— Preface, p. xxv. 

The writer next proceeds to the question of Goethe’s frequént 
obscurity of meaning, or unintelligibility as some consider it, and 
confesses that she has ‘ never yet met with a German who 
affected to understand Goethe throughout.’ It may be pre- 
sumed from this that no foreigner can pretend to do sow: She 
admits it is possible that ‘the mysterious, the Sibylline,: the: 
incoherent’ in his writings,-has no meaning—but it seems 
unlikely: This may be granted ; nor is it improbable that the 
peculiarly speculative and dream-building mind of Goethe, had! 
adopted a theory on this subject, and by way of rendering 
certain things universal which would otherwise be limited, 
_ should so construct the form or expression, that it would. 
suit any meaning the reader might wish to ‘fancy, preserving 
unity only as to its general tendency and purpose. The con 
sequences of such a theory are liable to be very perplexing, 
especially to certain close reasoners who are determined to 
understand exactly what a man — does mean if possible. 

A paragraph is quoted from Coleridge (who continually 
indulged in ‘high Germanism, and became sometimes »as 
enigmatical in ‘familiar conversation’ as Kant and Goethe 
combined), with reference to his inability to understand 
— in Plato, in which words are used ‘ with» such 

alf-meaning to himself, as must perforce pass into no-meaning , 
to his readers. It is amusing to find one ‘ adept,’ thus: 
foiled by another. The last sentence is characteristic, «not! of 
the true genius of Coleridge, but of its eccentricity. Therefore, 
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says he, ‘ utterly baffled in all my attempts to understand the 
ignorance of Plato, I conclude myself ignorant of his under- 
standing.’ A curious quibble,—Coleridge’s thus cuttiyg off his 
understanding to spite his ignorance. 

’ Mrs. Austin enters into the philosophy of translation in an _ 
able manner.— 

‘ Where the form and colour of an author is important, a translation 
which so far obliterates them as to “substitute the dress of diction the 
author would have used had his language been English,” is, to my way 
of thinking, a failure. And for this reason I never could prevail on 
myself to'read Pope’s Homer. Before I have read ten lines I feel that 
it isa cheat, and. I find it impossible to take the least interest in a work 
in which the very peculiarities I want to know are effaced, and replaced 
by others, The truth is, that I want to know not only what, but how 
Homer wrote. A nation that demands of its translators that they give 
its Own fournure to all works of foreign growth, will have bad translations 
—flat, colourless, or repulsively incongruous.’ ‘ 

“The praise, that a translated work might be taken for an original, 
is acceptable to the translator only when the original is a work in whieh 
form is unimportant.’—Preface, p. xxxv. 

Mrs. Austin is aware that her remarks on translations will 
be considered as ‘a mere plaidoyer in favour of the Germanisms 
with which she has made bold to affright English readers.’ 
She confesses this, and ‘ does not wish to be thought unconscious 
ofithem;’ still less so presumptuously careless ‘as to suffer them 
to:stand without apology.’ 

The character of Goethe is a study. To acquire a just 
conception of it, no ordinary degree of reflection is required. 
It must be viewed, like that of Napoleon, from different points, 
and on every side. Mrs. Austin has therefore acted wisely in 
presenting such varied materials, on which to base an ultimate 
judgment. A regular biographical account could hardly be. 
trusted, and a-formal summing up of his qualities would be 
equally unsatisfactory. A coloured map of his ‘ rounding 
mind’ would only be ‘ flat, stele and unprofitable,’ and he is a 
thoroughly unmanageable subject for the exhausted receiver. 
He must be studied, as the nature, he loved so well, is studied ; 
— in his spontaneous manifestations. It is not absolutely 
necessary to: have the mind set perfectly at rest about him; and 
he may be reserved as a subject of contemplation, either in the 
belief that a clear, steady, and entire comprehension may be 
eventually obtained, or as an exercise of the intellect on t 
peculiarities of human character. A few hints however towards 
am opening up of the question, will-be attempted in the course 
of this arta h { 

‘Goethe pourtrayed from familiar Personal Intercourse,’ by 
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Johann Falk, is the first memoir in the present collection. 
Falk, the child of poverty and adversity, the practical philan- 
thropist.and poet, had quite sufficient power of appreciation 
and comprehension of his subject, toenable him to give an 
interesting picture; while so many points of dissimilarity exist 
between him and Goethe, that his account never degenerates 
into turgid panepyric, and not unfrequently takes the character 
of speculation. There are occasions in which he seems involved 
in some degree of error; to rectify which, a reference must be 
made to the works of Goethe himself, or to the memoirs by 
Miiller and others. 

A striking peculiarity in Goethe, which may be considered as 
one manifestation of an essential part of his mind and character, 
if thus related by Falk.— 


‘It has often been remarked, that great and eminent men receive 
from their mothers, even before they see the light, half the mental dispo- 
oe and other peculiarities of character by which they are afterwards 

‘Thus in Goethe’s character we find a most sensitive shrinking from 
all intense impressions; which by every means, and under every cir- 
cumstance of his life, he songht to ward off from himself. We find the 
same peculiarity in his ae: as we shall see from the following cu- 
tious and characteristic traits. They were related to me by a female 
friend who was extremely intimate with her in Frankfort.’ 

*Goethe’s mother, whenever she hired a servant, used to make the 
following condition: “ You are no: to tell me of anything horrible, 
afflicting, or agitating, whether it happened in my own house, in the 
town, or in the neighbourhood. I desire, once for all, that I may have 
nothing of the kind, If it concerns me, I shall know it soon enough ; 
if it does not concern me, I have nothing whatever to do with it. Even 
if there should be a fire in the street in which I live, I am not to know 
of it till it is absolutely necessary that I should.’—i. 2. 


That is to say, ‘ Let me know nothing about the sufferings or 
danger of others, till the cause approaches myself; 1 will then 
take some decided steps in the matter, and move ouf of harm’s 
way. Surely this is a very selfish principle. 

Here then, at the outset, an inquirer may find the main 
secret, the central problem of Goethe’s character, particularly 
with reference to action and immobility, clearly stated if not 
solved. Not only does this offer a key to the cause of his 
long-sighted precautions, or resolute stand against being either 
pppressed or seduced into political movements, and his con- 

indisposition to engage himself voluntarily ia such con- 
tests ; but it also elucidates his ‘many-sidedness,’ (vielseitigkeit), 
or the faculty he possessed of dramatizing himself into as many 


characters as the multifarious subjects, general principles, 
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and particular classes, which are embodied, shadowed forth, 
idealized, and enigmatized throughout his writings, might 
require. 

Amidst the various classes of nature’s anomalies, there is not 
perhaps any class which contains fewer individuals, than that of 
the acutely sensitive who nevertheless shrink from all intense 
impréssions, It is ordinarily found that the sensitive seek 
continual food. for their peculiar sensations ; they yearn towards 
the excitement, even as the moth towards the consuming flame. 

“They are leaves that tremble with every wind, yet to whoma 
calm is desolation. Being thus sensitive, to long for utter 
repose ; to feel, perhaps think, like the moth, yet fly from the 
flame ;—this is the anomaly. It is the converse of the principle 
by which genius usually developes and indulges its finest 
faculties of sensation and thought. He who is possessed of 
noble or ignoble passions, naturally seeks the corresponding 
objects with ardour. He, forinstance, who is capable of deep 
love, seeks to find and enjoy the corresponding object at all 
hazards ; and if he find misery and disappointment instead, he 
is not disposed to retreat, but the contrary, It is the same 
with the other passions, such desperate gamesters are they all. 
But to be constituted with a great capacity for experiencing 


any justifiable EE seme (and every intense impression is @ 


presen), and sedulously’to shun all the objects with which it 
as the utmost affinity, is to be quite unlike the rest of the 
world. - It is a contradiction in qualities, but a truth in nature. 
To demonstrate the cause may not: be very easy, as far as a 

hensive theory is concerned ; and the individual applica- 
tion may be still less satisfactory. An opinion might be 
ventured, notwithstanding, that in almost all cases this pecu- 
liarity will be found to result from an undue or excessive 
action and re-action of imagination and nervous sensibility upon 
each other, so as generally to disperse and often destroy in the 
embryo, all concentrated energies and determined continuity of 
definite, practical, and impassioned purpose ; in which disper- 
sion or destruction may be included a deficiency of physical 
courage, or of that heroism which strong will commonly 
displays in its love of excitement and of actual danger. The 
great majority of Goethe’s works, if closely analyzed, are signal 
instances of this deficiency throughout. Even the Faust will 
not prove an exception, when looked at as a whole. A memoir 
by Damens at the commencement of the third volume expressfy 
states, that Goethe ‘ drew his principal inspirations from the 
history of his own life.’ Faust first appeared In 1790, but was 
completed a few weeks only before the author's death, who had 
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been unable, till then, to make up his mind during’ his:pro+ 
longed life, to terminate this most disjointed, wild-wandering 
story. Goethe often supplies the want of a clear and consistent 
determination by a peculiar perversity. It is probable that. he 
inherited this from his father, concerning whose eccentricity 
there is Mr, Carlyle’s authority, that ‘ he actually built. his 
house from the top downwards.’ Men of determined singleness 
of purpose, who devoted themselves to a lofty aim, and hurried 
imto the thick of the world’s warfare to promote’ it, Goethe 
could not rightly estimate. He did not like this disposition in 
Schiller, hr. as he loved the man; and could not endure it in 
Herder. Falk says, that ‘such characters as Luther and 
Coriolanus excited in him a sort of uncomfortable feeling, whieh 
could be satisfactorily explained only on the hypothesis that 
their natures stood in a mysterious sort of opposition. with 
his3ies : sac] 

One question, however, rises out of the previous investigation; 
on’ which a few words should be offered. To shrink from 
mtense impressions assumes the capacity of experiencing then. 
But the existence of such capacity cannot be . Pray Rhea 
one qualification; namely that a ‘sensitive shrinking’ from such 
impressions, argues an incapacity, or at least an indisposition, 
to séstain them. The proposition also supposes, either that they 
have been previously experienced, or that the individual has an 
instinctive consciousness ‘and preconception of them, and that 
inseither case the imagination is endowed with a sensitive 
: rr and. communicates a warning of their approach. 

hether from incapacity or indisposition, intuitive precomee 

tion or actual experience, it appears that Goethe, in mature life, 
constantly acted on a philosophical conviction, to which, all 
who; have felt and thought deeply, sooner or later. arrive ;— 
that. itis always dangerous, and generally ruinous, to health of 
body and mind, to take anything too much to heart. This.is 
not/a very disinterested theory to end with. Bat it is a:truth. 
Nor does the fact that some individuals continue as far as is 
permitted by the laws of nature, to act disinterestedly in spite 
of their experience and convictions, alter the conclusion: 

But as if to confute all formal systems and pragmatical rules 
of judging, a few pages develope more traits in the charac- 
ter. of Goethe’s mother, which claim an immediate,loyve, and 
exhibit her as one of the most, interesting persons imaginable. 
And in these traits also, her son exactly resembled her. ,, Was 
it not truly said then, that the character\-of Goethe .is..a 
study? tvol 


Amidst: the namerous infirmities of advanced age, Goste’s 
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mother, in a conversation with a friend, repeats a soliloquy she 
had recently uttered in her distress.— 


‘Thank God, I am once more contented with myself, and can endure 
myself now for a few weeks to come. Lately I have been quite iutol- 
erable, and have. turned agairist God Almighty like a liftle child who 
knows not what he would have.’ 

‘ Yesterday, however, I could not bear myself any longer, and so I 
scolded myself heartily, and said, “Shame on thee, old Rathin (Coun- 
selloress), thou hast had happy days enough in the world, and thy 
Wolf; to hoot ; and now, when the evil davs come, thou must e’en 
take it. kindly, and not make these wry faces. What‘ dost thou mean 
by being so impatient and naughty when it pleases God to lay thy cross 
upon thee? What then, thou wantest to walk on roses for ever ? ‘now, 
when thou art past the time too —past seventy !”” Thus, you see, I talked 
to myself, and directly after my heart was lighter and all went better, 
because I myself was not so naughty and disagreeable” 

* Those who were at all acquainted with Goethe’s person and manners 
will ‘instantly agree with me, that much of this amiable temper, and 
of this vein of naif humour, which nothing in life or death could sub- 
due, flowed in full tide from her veins into his. We shall give fur. 
ther proofs of this hereafter, from the history of his earlier years; ag 
well as of his more serious moods, from the later.’ —i. 7. 


Goethe was pre-eminently characterized by what the Germans 
call objectivity. This term, conveys to them the idea of) ‘a 
power or habit of employing the senses and intellect on exters 
nal objects, and is opposed to subjectivity, by which they mean 
the pewer or habit oF employing.the mind on its own internal 
operations, that is, on itself.’ bjectivity thus understood, ig 
essential to ‘ many-sidedness, —a quality which it is evident lie 
possessed to a wonderful degree. - ' } 


‘It is doubtless: an entirely peculiar privilege of his genius, that hé 
had the power of absolutely and sensibly losing himself in the‘ objéct, 
whatever it was, to which, at any particular point of time, his attention 
was directed ; whether it were man, beast; bird,.or plant: nay, that he, 
to-a certain extent, transformed himself in imagination into-the very 
thing itself. : 

‘It cannot be denied that Goethe's greatness, as observer of nature 
and as poet; his style, his mode of thinking, his power of depictin 
objects, his originality ; I might almost say the whole weakness, as we 
as the whole strength, of his moral and intellectual being, must be 
sought in this objective turn of mind.” ‘ 

“How often have I heard him, when he wanted! to give himself up to 
an investigation of this kind, earnestly entreat his friends not to disturb 
him’ with thé thou of others upon the subject ; alleging that it 
wasa rigid ‘invariable maxim with Nite; when in such moods, to keep 
aloof all external influences. It was not till he had exhausted his own 
powers.on the matter; had as it were, confronted it, and spoken with 
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it alone, that he would ga into the representations or views of others: 
then, it delighted him to know what others, long before him, had 
thought, done, or written, on the same subject. He then, with great 
honesty and candour, corrected his mistakes in this or that partic’ $ 
while, on the other hand, he was filled with a child-like delight 
when he saw that, by his unaided, original efforts, he had gained here 
and there a new view of the phenomenon.’—i. 13. 


This is no more than might be expected of a highly origi- 
nal thinker. With this ‘ objective’ character of mind, however, 
almost all the peculiarities of his moral and intellectual being 
are closely involved. Universality of interest, were there no 
other causes in the nature of the individual, has a negessary 
tendency to prevent or disperse intense personal impressions. 
This may in a great measure be applied to Shakspeare. Ac- 
customed as Goethe was, to submit to rigorous examination 
everything that came within his circuitous vision in the uni- 
verse of mind and matter,—accustomed fo view things on,all 
sides,-—to loak at the whole of nature,-it is not surprising 
that he became an observer rather than an actor, Ineessant 
eontemplation of the mixture of good and evil,—the working 
out of good. by means of evil,—the violence and the incon- 
gtancy, or inconsistency, of the most influential actors in 
the shifting scenes of the world, and yet the evident progression 
of the. grand scheme of things so clearly seen by a philosophi- 
cal mind,—can scarcely ever fail"to merge action in thought, 
and practical skill in an interminable measurement of conge- 

uences. This principle therefore, when carried to extremes, 

ag a tendency to annibilate the actiyity of man as.a moral 
agent. But nature is wiser than all our generations; and the 
principle is a good one for the world, seeing there is not the 
slightest chance of its being abused by coming into general 
operation among men, ) 


‘A mind. like that of Geethe, in whieh @ calm observation of all 
things was an innate and characteristic quality, could by no possibility 
fall into that moral enthusiasm which the age exacted, and whieh it 
was too much inclined to consider as the highest possible prerogative of 
human nature, Goethe was born to identify himself with things; not 
things with himself, From the moment in which the public enters the 
lists with passion against real or supposed evil, it cares little-to examine 
the good sides which this very evil, if considered with perfect: calmness, 
might present to the eye of the observer,’-i. 16, ws 


This is because the public, being a suffering as well as actin 
body, feels the utmost anxiety to better its condition, an 
cannot see the-poasible or probable‘ goad sides’ of, evil,.through 
the .present operation of that system under. which nature.is 
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writhing. Geethe appears to have been by nature, a man of 
capacious intellect, as opposed to one of strong passions. He 
had neither the will nor the inclination to act upon impassioned 
principles. His head was stronger than his heart, and com- 
manded it with ease. Moreover, from his youth he was placed 
in circumstances which left him little or nothing to desire as to 
personal interest, and removed him at once above the arduauys, 
painful, and even precarious struggle with the world on his own 
account. He was not backward in desire to promote the good 
he saw distinctly before him ; but the enthusiasm which impels 
the patriot, the philanthropist, and the martyr, td rush into the 
strife, and peril themselves in the cause, formed no part of his 
feelings ane character. He preferred to stand aerene and alone. 


* Thus was Goethe placed, eyen by the highest and noblest pecu- 
liarity of his nature, in direct opposition with his age. Goethe wanted 
to observe—his age wanted to act, and to sejze upon every occasion, 
however slight, which presented itself as a possible reason for action. 
It'was this which ‘once led him to say to me, “ Religion and politics 
are.a troubled element for Art ; Ihave always kept myéelf aloof from 
them as:much as pogsible.” There was but.one party for which, with 
such yiews, he could declare himself: that, namely, under whose in, 
fluence tranquillity might be expected, or even hoped for, let jt be found 
how it might." 

‘But it happened that — and politics, church and state, were 
exactly the cardinal points within which the age in which he liyed was 
destined to be remodelled. All science, and all action, were irresistibly 
determined by the spirit of the age to this centre. A way was forced 
through the most intricate questions; and the Many, with their “ic: 
and confused notions of their own conditions and interests, sharc |v 
universal fendency, without any distinct conception of what was pussing, 
or of its operation on themselves.’ 

* The clear-sighted Goethe had a thorough insight int6é ths; and 
thence indeed it was, that every thing of the kind became so extremely 
distasteful to him ; and that in society he would rather talk of one of 
Boceacio’s' tales, than of matters on which the welfare of Europe was 
thought to depend.’—i. 17. 4 , ™: 

It can therefore excite no surprise. that the world should be 
angry at the calm neutrality which Goethe so resolutely main- 
tained, Under all circumstances he remained as unmoved as 
if the present and future had been the past. This-is greatness 
in intellr st, rather than greatness in humanity, 

‘ Goethe, too, plied his wings, and was a$ industrious as a bee ; but his 
activity was the pure activity of the artist *; consequently of a totally 





-** 1 'do not think it necessary to deprive myself of the use of this high 
and ‘compreheneive epithet, because it happens tobe vulgarised and re, 
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different kind from the bustling activity of the man who struggles in and 
with the world. The domain of Science, such as it had been 

itself through ages; the kingdoms of Nature and of ‘Art, whether in 
their carliest rise or their gradual developement;—these were the 
regions which he traversed with unwearied wing ; and ‘whatever trea- 
sures he collected during his long excursive flights, were brought home 
and shared with his friends whom he thus enriched and ‘ee 

i, 21. 


Falk considers, and justly, that the following opinion 
expressed by Goethe concerning Meyer, the painter and, anilin, 
might be applied with still greater force to himself. 


‘ All of us,’ said he, ‘ without exception, — Wieland, Herder, 'Schillér, 
——have suffered ourselves to be duped by the world on one point or 
another; and for that very reason, if we could return to it nig ie i, 
would, at least, not give us a bad reception.’ 

“But in Meyer, ng I sare coaen him, I never could , 
anything of the kind. e is so clear-headed, and on all, points, on 


Teale 


occasions, has so calm and perféct an ‘apprehension ; he sees whar'he 

sees ‘so through and through, so without all mixture of passion, ot of 
the troubled spirit of party, that the reverse of the cards which nature 
plays with us below cannot possibly -be hidden from him. But for: 
that very reason ‘the return of his spirit to this scene is out of the 
question; for nature does not like that we should. look, uninvited; 0. far 


into her game ; and when from time to time a man arises, who, .catehes 
one pf her secrets, ten others immediately start up; who eats fe 
conceal it again.’—i. 26. vishetd 
. All this is vexatiously true, and the peculiar style in which-it 
is conveyed, is highly characteristic of Goethe’s singularly felt) 
citous power of combining the playful in expression with: the 
profound in meaning. - But the following proposition of Falk is 
rathet startling.— 
¥ Goethe, by his very nature, cannot, must not, will not, set a + single 
step .which may compel him to quit the. territory of 
which. he has so firmly and so happily planted his foot, and taken, ‘vot 
for more than half a century. —i. 27. 
- The symbolic forms, at all events, under which Goethe exes 
to convey, and as _fréquently to hide, his opinions of realities, 
* S singular eee with this. by setting’ re 
ter n astonishing the reader by tellin im, Goethe 
Re blue hoisce * which is ed om Xperience,’ 
knowing, as. he did, that it ‘is the abode of all aewrpven 
‘ fantasies,’ Falk proceeds t more satisfactorily.—)) 6 +. shew 


= 


stricted in England, or made ridiculous in France. English rbareet 
try to understana it) in the large and ‘refined sense im ern 
apply to-Goethe,’— Transl, , 
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_, {Even .virtue, laboriously and painfully acquired, was distasteful to 
him. ...1 .might : almost. affirm, that-a, faulty but vi character, 
if it had any. native: qualities as its basis, was re by him with 
more.jndulgence and.respect than one which at no moment of its ex- 
istence is, genuine; which is, incessantly, under the most unamiable 
constraint, and. consequently, imposes a painful constraint on, others. 
“Oh,” :said, he, sighing, on such occasions, “if they had but the heart 
to commit some absurdity! That would be scmething,—and they 
would at least be restored to their own natural soil, free i all hypo- 
erisy and acting. Wherever that is the case, one may entertain the 
eheering ‘hope that something will spring from the germ of good which 
nature implants ‘in every individual ; but on the grouhd they are now 
upon, nothing can grow.’—i. 28, 

° Phere is'both head and heart in the preceding extract, however 
unconventional ‘the propositions it contains. ‘The memorialist 

roceeds to the end of the second chapter, in a similar strain, 

ad ‘enters on various profound subjects which cannot here be 
Jiscussed, With reference, however, to Goethe’s objection, to.all 
specplations concerning mind, matter, God,immortality, and other 
questions of similar kind, it might be assumed thathavinga‘clearen 
comprehension of them than most‘men, he knew proportionately. - 
better that he could not understand them. But what is the 
meaning of the word experience, if it can be said ‘with truth, 
that’*Goethe exclusively confined himself to it; he} who it 
bee, in speculations and abstractions without end? “The 
highly interesting record of the evening of Wieland’s funeral, is 
a corroboration of these remarks on both points. «Falk asks 
Goethe if be would not assign a place for Wieland’s soulnear 
Civero’; ‘and the dialogue is thus continued by Goethe. *'''» 

©Don’t interrupt me, when I am trying to give to the course ot m9 . 
ideas a perfect and calm developement. The destruction of such teh 
powers of soul is a thing thai. never, and under no circumstances, can 
even. come into question. Nature is not such a prodigal spendthriftiof 
her capital. ieland’s soul is one of Nature's treasures; a perfect’ 
jewel. What adds to this is, that his long life had increased, not dimi-' 
nished, these. noble intellectual endowments. Again, I entreat:you, 
think attentively on this circumstance.. Raphael was scarcely thirty, 
Kepler scarcely forty, when they suddenly terminated their respective 
lives, while Wieland— , feo 

“How,” ‘interrupted I with some surprise, “do you speak of dying 
as if'it’ Were a spr s act?” 

© That f-often allow myself to do,” replied he ; “and if you are pleased 
to consider it under a different aspect, I will (since at this moment I 
may be permitted to do go) tell you my thoughts on the subject from 
Fens begged ‘him, most.,earnestly not .to withhold any of. his opinions 


you. xx1v.— Westminster Review. P 
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“You have long known,” resumed he, “ that ideas which are without 
a firm foundation in the sensible world, whatever be their value in 
other respects, bring with them no conviction to. me; for that, in what 
concetns the operations of nature, I want to know, not merely to con- 
jecture or to believe, With regard to the individual existence of the 
soul after death, my course has been as follows: ” i 

“ This hypothesis stands in no sort of contradiction with the observa- 
tions of many years, which I have made on the constitution of our spe- 
cies, and of all other existences; on the contrary they furnish fresh 
evidence in its support.” 

“ But how much, or how little, of this individual existence is worthy 
to endure is another question, and a point we must leave to the Deity. 
At present I will only make this preliminary remark, I assume, various 
classes and orders of the primary elements of all existence, as the germs 
of all phenomena in nature; these I would call souls, since from them 
proceeds the animation or vivification of the whole. Or rather monades: 
—Let us always stick to that Leibnitzian term; a better can scarcely 
be found, to express the simplicity of the simplest existence. Now, as 
experience shows us, some of these monades or. germs ‘are so. small, 
so insignificant, that they are, at the highest, adapted only to a gubor- 
dinate use and being. Others again, are strong and powerful. These 
latter, accordingly, draw into their sphere all that approaches. them, 
and transmute it into something belonging to themselves ; i. ¢, into 
a human body, into a plant, an animal, or, to go higher still, into a 
star. This process they continue till the small or lar world, whose 


completion lies pene in them, at length comes bodily into light. 


Such alone are, I think, rly to be called souls. Hence it follows, 
that there are monades of worlds, souls of worlds ; as well as monades of 
ants and souls of ants ; and that both are, if not of identical, of cognate 
origin.” —i. 68. 

After thus mixing the ardent desire to ‘ know,’ with ‘ hypo- 
thesis’ and with ‘ assumptions’ hardly admissible in a professed 
realist, Goethe thus proceeds with his truly wond expe- 
rience. — 


“ Every sun, every planet, bears within itself the germ of 
fulfilment, in virtue of which its developement is as regular, ag a 
oe glace eteriny & Ge enh en co CaaS a> 
a oS a Ser SS a> 
an i or a monad, as you please ; | have no cbjection. Enough 
it is invisible, and antecedent to the visible external We 
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It contains parts which are every moment at the. service of that chief 
monas, which had the power, at their first rise into’ being, to attach 
them to itself. By means of them I can play this-or that piece of 
music ; Team wake my fingers fly as I will over the keys of the piano- 
forte. They certainly thus procure me a delightful intellectual 
pana but they are deaf; it is the chief monas alone that hears. 

may therefore presume that my hand, or my fingers, are little, or not 
at all, interested in my playing. The exercise of monades, by means of 
which T procure for myself an enjoyment, is very little for the good of 
my subjects; unless, perhaps, that it tires them.” 

“ “ How much better off they would be as to sensual enjoyment, could 
they, instead of idly roaming over the keys of my piano, fly about the 
meadows like busy bees, perch in a tree, or revel among its blossoms ; 
and doubtless the materials for all this exist in them. The moment.of 
death; which is thence most appropriately called dissolution, is that in 
which the chief or ruling monas dismisses all those ‘subordinate 
monades which have hitherto been faithful vassals in her service. I 
therefore regard the quitting life, as well as the rising into it, as 
a'spontaneous act of this chief monas ; which, from its very constitution, 
fs utterly unkbown to us.” f 

“ All monades are by nature so indestructible that even in the moment 
of dissolution they do not lose or abate anything of their activity, but 
continue their progress unihterruptedly. They quit their old connec- 
tions only to enter into new ones at the same instant. At the change, 
all EE upon the degree of strength of the germ of fulfilment con- 
tained in this or that monas. Whether the Monas be that of a culti- 
vated human soul, of a beaver, of a bird, or of a fish, makes an immense 
difference. And here, as soon as ave desire to explain to ourselves in 
any degree the phenomena of nature, we come to the class or order of 
the souls which we are compelled to assume.”—i. 72. 


Goethe here quotes an illustration from Swedenborg, which 
is certainly in the ‘ peculiar manner’ of both ; and then proceeds 
with his hypothetical experience. 


“ Here we have the full and true history of our monades, and of their 
departure from this earth. Each monas goes to the place whither it 
be ; into the water, into the air, into the fire, into the stars; nay, 
the mysterious attraction which draws it thither, involves at the same 
time the secret of its future destination.” 

“Annihilation is utterly ont of the question; but the possibility 
of being caught on the way by some more powerful, and yet base: 
mouss, and subordinated to it,—this is unquestionably a very serious 
consideration; and I, for my part, have never been able entirely to 
divest myself of the fear of it, in the way of a meré olvervation of 
nature.” 

‘At this moment, a dog was heard repentedly barking in the etreet 
Geethe. whe bed « natural antipathy to apramg bestily to the 
windew, ond called out | it, “ what you will, wile lerva, 
you all ont eohjagete wet” A mee serenge and aste) os whines 

r@ 
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to any one unacquainied with the trains of Goethe’s thoughts; but 
to those familiar with them, a burst of humour singularly well.timed 
und appropriate. ’—i. 76. 

That it was ‘ singularly well-timed and appropriate,’ may 
be granted, without denying that Pythagoras and Plato would 
have listened to the speculations with far more serious attention 
than the philosophers of modern times are likely to accord. 
At the same time, amidst all the scepticism, indifference, or 
ridicule, with which these and similar hypotheses will be met, 
it should not be forgotten that the greatest discoveries that 
have been made in every science, had their primary origin in 
dreamings, imaginings. Even in what appears a discovery by 
chance, had there been no previous ideas in the mind corres- 
ponding with it, nobody would have discovered what nature 
revealed. 

Returning to Falk’s assertion, that Goethe avoided speca- 
lations on God, time, fate and the like, more might be said in 
proof of the contrary. Here are Falk’s own words, after.a 
conversation with him on the certainly very fertile subject of 
what wedonot know about God, the brain, faith, and knowledge. 


‘It is then true, and even so extraordinary a genius as Goethe him 
self was constrained to make the humiliating admission, that all ‘our 
knowledge on the planet we mhabit is mere botch-work! All oar 
sensible perceptions, in all the kingdoms of nature, though conducted 
with the profoundest acuteness and the utmost deliberation, can as little 
enable us to form a perfect idea of God and of the universe, as the fish 
in the abysses of the deep (ever supposing him endowed with reason 
could emancipate himself from the influence of his conceptions, fo 
in that region of fins and scales of which he is an inhabitant ; or, in his 
nether element, create to himself a complete and accurate picture of the 
human form. ’—i. 77. 


Allusion might also be made to the sublime lines if vol. ii. 
p- 198, “ Was war’ ein Gott” &c.; to the poem of Prometheus, 
re the fearful stanza commencing with “ Ich dich ehren ? 

ofiir?” and to Faust’s answer to Margaret, translated at page 
266 among the notes to the first volume.— 

* Wer darf Ihn nennen ? 7 
Und wer bekennen : 
Ich glaub’ thn. 
Wer empfinden 
Und sich unterwinden 
Zu sagen: ich glaub’ Thn nicht ? 
Der Allumfasser, 
Der Allerhalter, 
Fasst und erhiilt er nicht 
Dich, mich, sich selbst ? ’—i. 265, 
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Thus rendered by Mrs. Austin: 


‘Who can name Him? 

And who declare 

I believe in Him? 

Who can feel, 

And dare affirm 

I believe in Him not? 

The All-encompassing, 

The All-sustaining, 
Encompasses, sustains he not 
Thee, me, Himself ??—i. 265. 


Mrs. Austin’s translation of the above is so superior to those 
of Madame de Stael and Lord Leveson Gower, that the latter 
become almost ridiculous in the comparison. 

Goethe devoted much of his time to scientific pursuits, as a 
relief'to his mind, and, as he says, ‘to lighten his heart. A 
summary of his studies from the year 1790 to 1821, is given in 
one of the notes, extracted from his ‘ Tag-und-Jahres Hefte,’ a 
kind of literary journal. These investigations were chiefly con- 
nected with botany, light, colour, and vision. He differed from 
Newton on the theory of colours; and in fact the more recent 
discoveries and arguments of Professor Airey, Arago, Dr. Young, 
Fresnel, and Brewster do the same. But the theory formed by 
Goethe has been declared very vulnerable on many points, as 
might have been expected ; though it contains much that is inge- 
nious, and the account of experiments he made is very interesting. 
Of the sum total of knowledge that has been gained by scientific 
studies, he does not appear to have a very exalted opinion, 


“If I were to write down the sum of all that is worth knowing in 
the various sciences With which I have employed myself throughout my 
life, the manuscript would be so small that you might carry it home in 
your poeket in the cover of a letter.”—i. 40. 


His ‘opinion of how much the world has to boast of ‘the 
- progress” of science, is clearly stated in the following amusing 

and characteristic ‘conjuration’ of the presence of the father of 
science, Friar Bacon. 


“If, on this very day, which we date the twenty-ninth of February, 
1809, the venerable old English friar Bacon (who is by no means to be 
confounded with his namesake, Chancellor Verulam), after the lapse 
of so many centuries since his scientific labours, were to rise from the 
dead, walk into my study, -and courteously ask me to make him 
acquainted with the discoveries. which have been made in arts and 
sciences since his time, I should feel somewhat ashamed, and should not 
very well know what to answer the good old man. If it occurred to 
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me to show him a solar microscope, he would instantly point to a 
passage in his works, in which he not only anticipated this inventicn, 
but paved the way to it by positive and practical suggestions. Should 
our conversation fall on the invention of watches, he would perhaps 
very composedly say, if I showed him mine, ‘ Aye, that’s the thing ; 
but it does not come upon me unexpectedly. ‘ In page 504 of my works 
you will find the practicability of such machines set forth ; where I 
have likewise treated at length of the solar microscope and the camera 
obscura.’ ” 

“ At last, after a complete review of modern’ inventions, I must 
perhaps expect that the deep-thinking friar would take leave of me in 
the following words: 

“What you have effected in the course of so. many. centuries 
is truly not so very considerable. Bestir yourselves better. I shall now 
lay me down to sleep again, and at the end of four hundred years more 
I will return and see whether you are still asleep, or whether you 
have made any greater progress in any branch of science !’"i. 41. 


Goethe had an acute comprehension of the varieties and 
complexities of human character. 


“J maintain,” says he, “that some are even born Eclectics in philo- 
sophy ; aud where Eclecticism proceeds from the inward nature of the 
man, that too is good, and I will never make it a reproach to him 
How often do we find men who are from natural disposition half Stoies 
and half Epicureans! It would not astonish me at all if such men 
adopted the principles of both systems, and tried, as far as possible, to 
reconcile them. ’—i. 99. . 


Goethe was averse to all systems of ‘ popular philosophy.’ 
He considered that ‘the results of philosophy, politics, and 
religion, ought certainly to be brought home to the people; 
but we ought not to attempt to exalt the mass into philosophers, 
priests, or politicians.’ The misfortune of which is, that it is only 
im exact proportion as the mass have risen to understand these 
things for themselves, that the professional gentlemen have 
abstained from making fools of them. 

There are many very interesting reflections in the notes 
appended to the first volume. Among others, a scene from 
Goetz von Berlichingen, as translated by Sir Walter Scott, of © 
whose abilities as a translator Mrs. Austin does not think very 
highly; a scene from Faust, illustrative of Goethe’s opinion on 
the traditional and formular instruction adopted in schools and 
villages ; and a notice of the death of Corona Schroeder, the 
celebrated actress, in 1802. It was for her that Goethe wrote 
his ‘ Iphigenia ;’ and it was from her mouth that Falk gained 
part of his materials for the present memoir. . There will also be 
found extracts from the ‘ Jahrmarkt zu Plundersweilern.’ Of 
one of the songs—the “Ich hab’ mein Sach”—Mrs, Austin 
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gives a capital version, although she apologizes for not having 
done that which it was perhaps impossible to effect—i. e. give 
a better. 


TRANSLATION. 


‘1 have set my mind upon nothing, 
Hurrah ! 
Therefore am I so well in the world, 
Hurrah ! 
And he who will my comrade be, 
let him drink with me, let him think with me, 
over these lees of wine. 


I set my mind upon gold and land, 
Hurrah ! 
On them I lost my joy and spirits, 
las ! 
The coin rolled hither and thither, 
and, if I caught it on the one side, 
on the other it was gone. 


On women now I set my mind, 
Hurrah ! 


Thence came to me great annoyance, 
Alas! 


The false one sought another love, 
the true one made me very tired,— 
the best was not to be got. 


J set my mind on journey and travel, 
Huyrah ! 
And left all my fatherland’s ways ; 
Alas! 
And nowhere I found true comfort: 
the fare was strange, the bed was bad,— 
nobody understood me right. 


I set my mind on fame and honour, 
Hurrah ! 
And lo, instantly another had more, 
Alas! 
When I had made myself famous, 
people looked askance at me, — 
I had pleased nobody. 
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I set my mind on fight and war, 
Hurrah ! 


And we obtained many a victory, 
Hurrah ! 


We marched into the enemy’s land, 
our friends fared not much better,— 
and I lost a leg. 


Now have I set my mind on nothing, 
Hurrah ! 

and the whole worlds belongs to me, 
Hurrah ! 


Song and good cheer are coming to an end, 
only drink out all the lees,— 
the last must be drained. ’—i. 205. 


The early portion of the second volume contains an account 
of Herder; and, though brief, it is sufficient to convey a strong 
impression of the practical moral grandeur of his character, 


«As I was once talking in the tone I have used above, of the lofty 
indifference with which Goethe soared and hung poised above the world’s 
game; he to whom I addressed myself, with his high-arched brow, from 
beneath which, as from a temple of the divinity, gleamed the radiant fire 
of his eyes, broke in upon me thus: , 

* All that is very well. But whether man here below ought to ascend 
into that region where fictitious and real life become one to his perception ; 
where he. loses the character of man, though not that of artist ; where the 
light shines, but does not warm nor quicken ; and whether the adoption 
of these maxims would not Jead to a general want of character—this is 
another question.’ 

* We must not contest with the gods their seats of eternal tranquillity. 
They may regard all that passes on this earth as a game fore-ordered 
by, them. But man, subject to all human necessities and frailties, ought 
not to be amused by any painted drop-scene; he ought to retain that 
holy earnestness without which art degenerates at last into mere juggling 
and buffoonery. Play—for ever play. Sophocles did not play ; A‘schylus, 
still less. These are all inventions of modern times, which are little or 
nothing worth. David sang hymns of bolder flight than even Pindar, and 
governed a kingdom to boot. What do you govern? It is good and 
praiseworthy that you should examine (or, as you are pleased to ¢all it, 
make yourselves masters of) all, from the hyssop that groweth on the 
wall, to the cedar of Lebanon—every phenomenon and variety of nature ; 
only you ought not, meanwhile, to lose sight of Man,—the crown of all 
phenomena, in his moral, inborn greatness.’"——ii. 31. 

The memorialist adds, — 


‘The mighty voice that uttered these words has long been’ silént. 
From the tone of thought they express, oppesed to that of Goethe as north 
to*south, the reader will easily guess that ‘it was Herder’s.’«2ij,)34):1: 
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It will be evident from the foregoing observations addressed 
to Falk, that the lofty, yet definitely practical will, which formed 
so essential a part of Herder’s nature, rendered his character a 
positive contrast to that of Goethe. 


‘Once, as Herder told me, he said to Goethe in his forcible piquant 
manner, “ Look you, in comparison with what you might be in the world, 
and are not, all that you have written is, in my eyes, mere dirt.”— 
ii. 34. 

Certainly a more perfect instance of the ‘ forcible piquant,’ as 
Falk is pleased to call it, could not easily be found. 

Kleist, the tragic poet and novelist, appears to have been of 
a noble nature, rendered gloomy and despairing by a morbid 
temperament irritated with disappointment and neglect. His 
thoughts and feelings were circumscribed, but those he possessed 
must have been intense. Such characters can never bear 
collision with the world, which to their strong ‘ one-sidednéss ’ 
must éver seem unjust, wrong, and insane in all its doings. 
The consequences may easily be foreseen, either in madness, by 
the necessary inward recoil from too strong an external power, 
or self-destruction. The latter was the case with Kleist. 


‘His sudden voluntary death was a severe shock to all his friends, «as 
well as to all those who honoured his genius and his noble character. 
Shortly before his death, he destroyed all his papers. A long essay, 
containing the history of the inward workings of his mind, must have 
been singularly interesting.’ 

« The editor became acquainted with him in 1808, at Dresden.’ 

‘Heinrich von Kleist was of middle size, and strongly built.’ He 
was grave and silent—no trace of obtrusive vanity, but marks of ‘noble 
pride, appeared in his aspect and demeanour. He struck me as’ having 
some resemblance to the pictures of Torquato Tasso, and had, like him, 
a slight thickness in his utterance.’—ii. 115. 


In Note’ 24 of the second volume, a good account will be 
found of Lessing, to whose intellectual chivalry Germany was 
indebted for the expulsion of the formal affectations of French 
tragedy, and the introduction of Shakspeare. This was 
followed by Wieland’s translation, which was the first that 
appeared ; but the true genius uf Shakspeare was not entirely 
understood till Goethe’s ‘ Goetz of Berlichingen’ had paved the 
re for the masterly criticisms of August von Schlegel. 

ieland lived to the age of eighty. Goethe represents him 

as having always. retained the feeling and energy of youthful 
genius, but experiencing only the more strofigly those reactions 
which are occasioned by a conflict with the outer world, He 
Jstherefore determined to accept the ‘actual’ as the ‘ necessary,’ 
and endeavoured to persuade himself that what he had previously 
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considered as truth, was only fantastic visions, Schiller never 
lost his faith in this respect; nor in fact did Wieland, who 
seems to have recovered himself eventually, and to have 
experienced no other change than that of becoming ‘ many-sided’ 
and a universal observer. He was the author of Oberon, 
the Musarion, &c.; translator of Shakspeare, Cicero, Lucian, 
Horace, Aristophanes, and other authors; and editor Of the 
Deutsche Mercur. He lived in retirement near Weimar, with 
his. wife and Sophie Brentano, the daughter of his first love. 
They both died before him, and he had them buried in his own 
grounds, reserving a space between them for himself. He was 
buried there; five hundred people followed him to the grave. 
The description of his physiognomy may excite some surprise. 


‘ His personal appearance was nothing less than [? anything but] 
commanding ; for his cast of countenance was precisely that (exceptin 
a small and handsome ear) which the Greeks idealized into the youthfol 
fawn and aged satyr. He had a large mouth,’a broad flattened nose, 
little gray eyes, and a yellowish complexion, The only agreeable 
feature of his face was a very spacious forehead, marked by long 
horizontal lines, which being straight could hardly be called wrinkles. 
His head was covered with a black velvet skull-cap, which he never 
laid aside, even at the Duke’s table,— ii. 228. 


Wieland left behind him a family of fourteen children, and 
. between fifty and sixty volumes. He used to say with Con- 

tinental naiveté, ‘Aucun auteur n’ a fait tant d’enfans et de 
livres que mol. ’—ii. 229, - 

The notices of Frederich Justin Bertuch, a contributor to the 
Deutsche Mercur and other periodicals, and in 1775 the first 
translator of Don Quixote into German ;—of Legz, the pasgionate 
admirer of Shakspeare, and the lover of Goethe’s sister, on 
account of whose death he went mad ;—of Kotzebue, his egot- 
ism and his travels ;—of Klinger, the bad poet and good 
general-officer, who read his composition to Goethe till he 
started up and rai’ away; whereupon, calmly gathering up’ his 
papers, the luckless author said, ‘ Curious !—this.is the second 
man with whom this has happened to me today !’—are all 
taken from the ‘Dichtung und Wahrheit,’ and will’ be 
found full of interest. 

It appears that the ‘ scornful misanthropy’ and bitter sar- 
casms of Merk, furnished Goethe with the first. hints for his 
Mephistophiles. He used to call him Mephistophiles Merk. 
The great knowledge of men, manners, and history, and the 
vigorous animal spirits of this strange being, gained him access 
to all societies, formidable as he was in character. His, person 
was equally so, He was tall and gaunt, with ‘a long projecting 
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pointed nose ;’ and his eyes were light gray, which ‘ moved te 
and fro with a keen watchfulness, and gave his face a tiger- 
hike expression.’ His portrait has been preserved by Lavater. 
Merk once said of Goethe,—and these few words were so cha- 
racteristic of Mephistophiles, that they seem as if they were 
literally translated from Faust,—‘ What the devil possesses 
Wolfgang to play the laquais and the lickspit about the court 
of Weimar,—to humbug others, or be humbugged himself? Can 
he ‘ind nothing better.to do?’ - 

“ Merk,” added Herder, “ wasan oddity ; rigid on many points, often 

radoxical, sometimes gloomy, sometimes giving out glorious flashes of 
ight; it was his own fiery spirit that consumed him; he collapsed 
gradually into himself; the flame sent up a few fitful gleams, and then 
all was darknes and ashes.” — ii. 35. 

Merk died violently by his own hand. 

Goethe’s ‘ Dichtung und Wahrheit ’ evinces great power of ap- 
preciating his contemporaries, and of entering into all their 
various and singular characters. With those, however, who 
were of a gloomy or sardonic nature, he avoided having personal 
intimacy, upon the principle of not placing himself in the way 
of intense or agitating impressions. 

The following account of Goethe is extracted from various 
parts of the second volume, but chiefly from the speech of Herr 
Vou Miller, Chancellor of Weimar, pronounced at a meeting 
of the Academy of Usefui Sciences at Erfurt, and designated 
‘ Goethe, considered as a wan of action.’ 

Goethe was counsellor of state to the Grand Duke of Weimar ; 
cormected with the University of Jena; manager of the court 
theatre ; superintendent of all the musicians, and of the chief 
institutions of art and science at Weimar; and in all these de- 
partments he was very active, establishing schools and intro- 
ducing improvements. 

All this does not militate in the least against «the 
elucidation of Goethe’s character previousiy propounded. 
It may be a question whether he would have done. all this, 
or resolutely persisted in advocating the beneficial effects of 
establishing some things and reforming and improving others, 
if he had been strongly opposed by his chief contemporaries 
and the majority of the public in consequence of their igno- 
rance, or from other motives. To have done this under such 
circumstances, would have required great practical power of 
will, and as it does not appear that he possessed this, there is 
good reason for supposing he would not have persisted. But 
as it was, he had things all his own way by the express order 
of the Duke. ‘ ‘ 
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Goethe was very careful of his time, and very methodical, He 
made an entire scheme beforehand, of the Biss in which he was 
about to engage. This, however, may be doubted in various 
instances ; among which Faust stands forth with peculiar pre- 
eminence as an instance of prolonged indecision. He had a 
host of admirers and askers of advice ; and received all travellers, 
in order to hear news from every part of the world,'taking con- 
siderable interest in all great works of every kind that were 
undertaken at home or abroad, such as the Erie Canal and 
the Thames Tunnel. Every week he was accustomed to be 
visited at a fixed day and hour by the Grand Duchess Luise, 
and the reigning Grand Duchess and Grand Princess Maria. 
He was undoubtedly a patron of genius and talent wherever they 
= themselves. He wrote almost every week to his friend 

elter, the celebrated composer. Zelter was in perfect. health 
at. the time his friend died; ‘ but the first Saturday (the day 
on which he used to receive his letter) after Goethe’s death, he 
became dejected and silent ; the second found him ill; and. on 
the third, death softly led him to rejoin his immortal friend.’— 
Extract from a letter from Prince Piickler-Muskau, to Mrs. 
Austin, June 25, 1832.—ii. 314. 

Various observations having been made concerning Goethe’s 
political philosophy, it may’ give a better clue to the reader’s 
opinion to subjoin the statement of Von Miiller, in his view of 
‘Goethe as a man of action.’ 


‘Goethe has often been reproached with taking little interest in the 
political forms of his country ; with having failed to raise his voiee in 
moments of the greatest political excitement ; and with having even, on 
several occasions, showed himself disinclined to liberal opinions. It 
certainly lay not in his nature to strive after a political activity, the 
primary conditions of which were incompatible with the sphere of exist- 
ence he had made his own ; and the consequences of which were not 
within his ken. From his elevated point of view, history appeared to 
him nothing more than a record of an eternally repeated, nay, necessary, 
conflict between the follies and passions of men, and the nobler interests 
of civilization: he knew too well the dangers, or, at least, the very 
probiematical results, of uncalled-for interference: he would not suffer 
the pure element of his thoughts and works to be troubled by the confused 
and tumultuous incidents of the day.’—ii. 283. 


Since he thought the conflict ‘ necessary, it seems hard’ he 
should not have assisted ‘the nobler interests; of ‘civilization’ 
by engaging in it. - As to the dubiousness of results, and 
the dangers to which he knew. ‘too well’ ‘all those were 
subject. who engaged in the cause, this niight be urged as 
an argument by the selfish and pusillanimous in every period-of 
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the world, against all progression and improvement. The ‘ un- 
called-for interference “ cannot be applied to Goethe, since he 
was often called for, but would not come. The last cause 
assigned is far more admiissible,—because ‘it was his per- 
suasion that much less could be done for man from without, 
than from within’;’ whence may be inferred, that it is better to 
be intelligent than wilful. This was the groundwork of his 
character. But no permanent good can be effected without 
a union of both principles. 


‘ Whatever threatened to retard or to trouble the progress of moral and 
intellectual improvement, and the methodical application and employment 
of the powers of nature ; or to abandon all that is best and highest in 
existence to the wild freaks of unbridled passion and the domination of 
rude and’ violent men, was, to him, the true tyranny, the mortal foe of 
freedom, the utterly insufferable evil.’—ii. 285. 

The first part of the foregoing not very nicely-balanced sen- 
tence, shows what sort of tyranny he considered as insufferable, 
anid is applicable to the opponents of all m<esures for the be 
nefit of the people ; the latter part offers a high compliment for 
the self-application of all existing governments, churches, and 
states, and by indirectly denouncing the people as rude and 
violent democrats, giving way to freaks of passion,’ proves that 
mankind ought to remain passive to authority under all circum- 
stances. Hence, both parties being wrong, or as Goethe would 
ptobably have said, both right according to their own view, he 
would make no personal efforts in the matter. ‘ Gute menschén, 
ihnen ist nicht zu helfen!’ 

‘On another occasion he writes to a young friend :— 

“It is perfectly indifferent within what circle an honest man acts, 
provided he do but know how thoroughly to understand, and completely 
to fill out that circle. But where a man has no power of acting, he 
ought not to bestow any great solicitude ; nor presumptuously to want 
to act out of the limits of the demands and the capacities of the circle in 
which God and nature have placed him. Every thing precipitate is 
injurious ; it is not wholesome to overleap intermediate steps.’ —ii. 290. 

In other words, a man should not flatter himself with the 
notion of more practical will than he really possesses, nor with 
more means of demonstration than actually exist; moreover it 
is dangerous to ‘jump to a conclusion.’ But these excellent 
maxims originate in a certain consciousness of deficiency in 
that. impulsive daring which naturally- occasions some cha 
racters to attempt more than they can effect. 

“There are. two ways,” I have often heard him say, “of attaining 
an! important end, and of producing what is truly great—force 
and perseverance. The former soon becomes odious, irritates resist~ 
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ance and counteraction, and is moreover within the reach of only a 
few favoured individuals; but perseverance—steady, unflinching perse- 
verance, may be practised by the most humble, and will seldom fail of its 
end ; because its quiet power grows resistlessly with the lapse of time. 
Where, therefore, I cannot follow out a course of action with steadiness 
and persistency, and exercise a continuous influence, it is more advisable 
not to try to act at all: especially because such broken efforts only disturb 
the natural course and developement of things (which often bring their 
own remedies), while they can give no security for any more favourable 
turn of events.’—ii. 295. 


These sentiments are peculiarly illustrative of Goethe’s cha- 
racter, He speaks of ‘ force* or power of will, and the means of 
exercising it successfully, as a gift possessed by only a few 
‘favoured individuals, and shows that a truly advantageous 
substitute for the want of such force-—nay, a more certain 
power in itself—may exist. This was his own case, nor can 
any man be great without ‘ persistency.’ But.as to the latter 
being ‘ practicable by the humblest,’ the possession of ‘ a steady, 
unflinching perseverance’ is quite as rare a gift as the 
most commanding impulses. Neither does such a kind of per- 
severance form a prominent feature in Goethe’s character, be- 
cause he would have shrunk from all resolute opposition and 
contest, partly on principle, and partly to avoid all excitements 
and ‘intense impressions.’ The concluding remark is an 
amusing instance of sedative philosophy not unlike that of 
Candide. 

The following extract from a letter to the- young friend pre- 
viously quoted, is far better, inasmuch as it concludes hope- 
fully as-avell as wisely. f 


« Let every one do the Right in his place, without troubliag himself 
about*the turmoil of the world, (which, far or near, consumes the hours 
in the most unprofitable manner) and like-minded men will soon 
attach themselves to him, and confidential interchange of thoughts, and 
growing insight into things, will of themselves form ever-widening 
circles.’ 

‘* Damit das Gute wirke, wachse, fromme, 
Damit der Tag des Edlen endlich komme*.””—ii. 290, 


The characters of Goethe and Herder are well contrasted by 
Falk in the following passages. 


* As the difference between him and Herder was a serious one, even 
the extraordinary qualities which distinguished both, rendered a recon- 
ciliation impossible. With Herder all forms became ideas; nay, he soon 





* “ So that the Good may work, may grow, may profit ; 
So that the day of the Just may come at length.” 
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reduced even.all historic facts inte “ Ideas, towards a history of t).e human 
race*.”. On the contrary, in Goethe, all ideas became tranr.auted into 
forms. He would have liked, as we have scen avove, to cenounce the 
imperfect medium of language ; to speak, like nature, ip symbols, and to 
throw his whole imagination, with the vividness and reality of sense, 
into the existence of a flower or a star.’ 

‘To him, as to Nature, it sufficed to revel inainwitnessed solitude, and 
to pass from one agreeable state of existence to another, through all forms 
and modes of life.’ 

*At such moments he disliked even the mention of Herder, whose 
northern severity Jed him to insist on overshadowing those gay, delightful 
visions of art and imagination, with the thunder-clouds and mists of 
politics and actual life.’ 

‘ These, as Guethe truly remarked, were two totally different and 
widely-severed spheres; it was absolutely necessary to keep them quite 
arnt and to let every man take care of himself, and God of us all,’— 

ii. 36. 

This is speaking plainly enough, and may go far to convince 
éyen those substantial reasoners who have a dread of being in 
volved ina theory, that good grounds existed for the sugges- 
tions previously advanced concerning the peculiar character of 
this celebrated man. But independently of such natural, and 
ineradicable causes as have been assigned for his indisposition, 
or incapacity, to act in any popular struggle, the situation 
Goethe held at the Court of Weimar, and his personal intimacy 
and friendship with the reigning family, could scarcely fail to 
preclude his taking any position which should directly or infer- 
entially array the rights of mankind against those of le- 
gitimacy. 

In all extraordinary characters, it is both curious and im- 
portant to observe the exceptions to their consistency. Falk 
shows that Goethe sometimes lost his equanimity, when excited 
unawares by some outrageous absurdities and abuses. 


* Society, art, the court, poets, politics, reviews, philosophy, the 
universities, every thimg, in short, that was in any way hottioctel with 
the inner and higher life (or at least that could establish its claims to 
such a connection by words and works), served him as theme; and he 
played upon them from top to bottom of his whole gamut of growls.’ 

‘ Nothing could be so delightful and amusing as to hear the all-sidec 
man suddenly become a thorough-going, one-sided partisan—an inveter- 
ate, narrow bigot. In these moods he seized the world by one corner, 
and shook and worried it in every direction ; though usually he was so 
afraid ‘of disturbing or ruffling any thing, that he took it up most 
delicately by all four corners.’—i. 106. 





* « Ideen zur Geschichte der Menschhet ;” the title of his great work. 
—Transl. 
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The third volume commences with ‘ Notes on Goethe,’ .ex- 
tracted from the Biblioth¢que Universelle de Genéve. . His: first 
Tragedy, Goetz von Berlichingen, appeared in 1773 5» at: was 
written in a month, but had existed im his mind some time pre- 
viously. Werther was also written in a month, and was.-pub- 
lished in 1774. Duripg ‘the conference of Erfurt, Napoleon 
had an interview with Goethe, and made, some critical, remarks 
on Werther’, but what they were, is not specified,, At the:age 
of four-and-twenty, Goethe was invited to the court, by t 
young Duke of Sachsen-Weimar, arid ‘ from the year 1776; we 
see him raised to the post of Privy-Counsellor of Legation, and 
having a seat and voice in the council.’ Various animadver- 
sions having been made on Goethe’s sudden elevation, to 
state offices, the Duke, then in his nineteenth year, made an 
addition with his own pen, to the protocol of the acts of the 
ministry, from which the following is extracted :— ee 


‘ Asto the observation, that persons of merit may think themselves un- 
justly passed over ; I observe, in the first place, that nobody, tomy know- 
ledge, in my service, has a right to reckon on an equal degree of faveur ; 

1 add ‘that I will never consent to be governed by mere length of ser- 
vice or rotation, in my choice of a person whose functions place him in such 
immediate relation to myself, and are so important to the happiness of 
my people. . In such a case | shall attend to nothing but the degree of 
confidence I can repose in the person of my choice. The public opinion, 
which perhaps censures the admission of Dr. Goethe to my council without 
his having passed through the previous steps of Bailiff, Professor, Coun- 
sellor of the Chamber, or Counsellor of Regency, produces no effeet on 
my own judgment. The world forms its opinion on prejudices; but J; 
be and work—as every man must who wishes to do his duty.’—. 
iii. 16. 


It appears that not long after this, Goethe conceived a deep 
affection for a young lady, which was as sincerely returned. 
‘There was no obstacle,’ as he admitted to a friend, ‘ which it 
would have been impossible to surmount ;—and_-yet,’ he added, 
‘I did not marry her.’ In order to put an end to the difficulties, 
whatever they were, the lady offered to accompany him to the 
United States; so that the unhappiness which followed ‘his 
declining this means of éffecting their union, could not ‘be 
attributed to any infirmity of willon her part. It might perhaps 
have been in a great measure owing to some refined principle of 
gratitude in Goethe ; as the peculiar tone of her proposal, to go 
to America, suggests the idea of the lady being a near relative of 
the Grand Duke. Goethe wrote and published his Memoirs, 
but he stopped short when he arrived at the above events; the 
whole account, however, was written, and intended for publication 
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at a fit time. There does not appear the slightest ground for 
the charge of servility which some envious individuals have 
attempted to bring against him, but every proof exists to the 
contrary, ‘He enjoyed absolute independence; not one of ‘his 
tastes; not one of his habits, was thwarted.’ 


* On one occasion, as a German friend told me, when Goethe was at 
court, it happened that he was in one room and the grand duke in 
another. By degrees the whole company had gathered around the poet 
and left the prince nearly alone. “Come,” said he, good humouredly to 
some ‘one at his side, “ we must do like the rest. Let us go and pay our 
cts to Goethe.” I give this on hearsay evidence, but there is substan- 
proof enough that it is likely to be true.—Transl.—iii. 52. 


Kanzler von Miiller says in one of his pamphlets, that 


“The mutual respect of Karl-August and Goethe was so profound, 
each had such a religious reverence for the character and the slightest 
peculiarities of the other, that, while they reposed unconditional confi« 
dence in each other, they always treated each other with a certain delicate 
caution, like equal and sovereign powers.”—iii. 318. 


‘There are few natures sufficiently noble not to have been 
spoiled, and rendered vain and arrogant, by such circumstances, 
Another fine trait in Goethe’s character, is his utter insensibilit 
to all.the pettiness of literary jealousy. He was never selfish 


in any of his actions, but . only in his inaction and his theories 
upon that subject. His private conduct was at all times truly 

enerous and disinterested. When he was manager of the 
Court Theatre, he bestowed the greatest care and assiduity in 
bringing out the tragedies of Schiller, and the various dramatic 
pieces of other authors. Nearly all the first men of his time, in 
every department, were his personal friends. Kanzler yon 
Miiller says,— 

* Never did he employ the great influence granted~ to him by his 
prince and friend, for selfish ends, or to the injury of any one. I can indeed 
affirm of my own ager ey 6 that among the numerous letters and confi- 
dential suggestions which have been preserved among the duke’s papers, 
there is not one to be found in which he does not plead with the warmth 
of personal interest on behalf of some instance of honest service, or of 
promising talent.”— i. 322. 

Goethe was in the habit of keeping up a voluminous corre- 
spondence with crowned heads, and with intellectual potentates 
ofall countries, such as Cuvier, the two Humbolds, Byron, 
Zelter,, Walter Scott, Carlyle, Manzoni, David the sculptor: 
Count von Sternbery, Geoffroy de Saint-Hilaire, and a long list 

ec When Goethe was suffering wiuier any painful emotions, 

VOL. xx1v.— Westminster Review. Q 
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frota the death of friends or other causes, he always sought 
relief in science ; but his works of imagination were the product 
of his more calm and happy hours, The writer in t=‘ Bi’ liothéque 
Universelle’ endeavours to show that Goethe's on’” alf 
intense impressions is to be attributed to‘. < re «a of 
observation and of great force of will.’ But the ».ore he argues 
the less he proves. He observes that Goethe, ing imtensely 
susceptible to all impressions, had to dread more. n any other 
man, those ideas which might ‘turn him aside fro his track, 
and give up his immense imagination to uncurbed wanderings.’ 
Surely if any one man surrendered his imagination to uncurbed 
wanderings more than another, it was Goethe. He had not 
enough will to govern and bind them down by the laws of the 
understanding ; he had a richly figurative or ‘ objective’ imagina- 
tion, rather than what Hazlitt calls a ‘reasoning imagination.’ 
Force: of mental courage and will, may be shown in resolutely 
employing the mind or body in arduous occupations, in order to 
shut out and escape painful thoughts and emotions; but it is 
weakness of will, both mental and physical, to shrink from intense 
impressions and take every means to ward them off. It may 
sometimes be wise, and generally prudent, to do this; but the 
will, where it exists with true strength, is generally as confident 
of its fortitude to endure, as of its power to act; and does not 
evade but court those intense impressions which are coincident 
with the nature of the individual, Lastly, in order to ward off 
such impressions and emotions, it must be necessary to shun 
all the correlative and conducive objects; and this (to deal with 
Goethe’s principle as a general theory,) has a distinct tendency. 
to reduce the mighty sphere of thought and action to a flat 
and vapid mediocrity,—a panoramic picture,—a bas-relief,—a 
* quiescat in pace.’ 

Goethe read all the important productions in the French, 
Italian, and English literature of his time. In discussing the 
‘Souvenirs de Mirabeau,’ he draws a parallel between the French 
orator and himself, which those who are conversant with the 
writings of both, will be likely to pronounce more modest than 
accurate. The facility possessed by Mirabeau of appropriating 
the knowledge and thoughts of others, is of a very different 
kind from the acquisitive and inventive faculty displayed by 
Goethe in so many works. He says,— 

‘What have I done? I have collected and turned to account all that 
I have seen, heard, observed: —I have put in- requisition the works of 
nature and of man. Every one of my writings has been furnished to me 
by a thousand different persons, a thousand different things —the learned 
and the ignorant, the wise and the foolish, infancy and age, have come in 
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turn—genetally without heving the least suspicion of it—to bring the 
offering of their thoughts, their faculties, their experience: often they 
have sowed the harvest I have reaped ; my work is that of an aggregation 
of beings taken from the whole of nalure ;—it bears the name of Goethe. 
—iii, 76. 


He immediately adds, ‘Sach was Mirabeau.’ In a literal sense; 
and with the addition of great practical energy and commanding 
eloquence, this may be true; but in the respective edifices which 
they both erected, very different and often quite opposite powers 
must necessarily have been employed. And this is evident 
without recurring to the fact of Goethe’s alarm at all shocks and 
concussions in politics; an established government being in his 
eyes ‘a ‘kind of ark,’ under any circumstances. 

The Memoirs of the Duke and Duchess of Sachsen-Weimar, 
by Chancellor Von Miiller, are written in a strain of high 
eulogium; but, unlike the memorials of crowned heads in 
general, the virtues of the individuals exceeded the pen of their 


biographer. 

* * To the noblest natures alone is it. granted, by the peculiarity of their 
lives and actions, by their constant and undeviating tendency towards 
what seems to them right and dignified, to leave so indelible an impress 
of their own image, that even when called away to their higher destina- 
tion, that image remains with us in all the freshness of life ; giving comfort 
and blessing to all who turn to it in affectionate reverence, and descending 
to late generations as an abiding and glorious proof of the moral grandeur 
which a firm, pure will, may achieve for itself.’—iii. 167. 


The Duke and Duchess lived happily together during fifty 

. years. Their friendship .with Goethe continued unbroken through 

the whole of that long period. At the Court of Weimar, while 

the Duchess-Mother Amelie was regent, every encouragement 

was given to men of genius and talent in all their varied forms 

and pursuits; and the noblest fruits became apparent throughout 
the reign of Karl-August. 


‘But the Beautiful went hand in hand with the Useful, and art and 
science flourished under the prince’s liberal cares. Under Goethe’s 
immediate direction the court-theatre became the’modern school of Ger- 
man dramatic art, and of easy, natural acting. Foreigners resorted to 
Weimar and to Jena, where youthful talents unfolded themselves in a 
secureand free asylum, and often attained to a maturity by which other 
countries were destined to benefit. This was the most flourishing period 
of.the university of Jena. Its preeminence was not produced by wealth, 
nor by any artificial excitements ; it was the observant, encouraging eye 
of the prince which animated and enhanced those glorious efforts ; which 
stimulated those noble aspirations. It was the mild and genial atmosphere 
of mental freedom and tolerance of opinion, which made every one feel 
so perfectly at ease in this narrow space ; and as in the great garden of 


Q 2 
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nature trees and flowers of the most different kinds unfold im full 
luxuriance side by side, sa did we here see the most various, | may 
repugnant, spirits distinguish themselves undisturbed, each in his own 
province, secure and free under the shield of their high-minded patron... 

‘Under such auspices were fostered a Griesbach, Paulus, Reinhold, 
Fichte, Schelling; a Loder, Feuerbach, Thibaut, Schutz, Tiek ;-—the 
Humbolds, Hufeland, Schlegel, and so many other of the brightest stars 
of German literature. Here Schiller found a second home, and in Karl- 
August’s favour and warm sympathy fresh stimulus and tranquil leisure 
for his immortal master-works. The cosmopolitan Bode, the far-travelled 
Gore, chose Weimar as their place of rest ; here did the noble refugees, 
Montmorency, Mounier, Camille Jordan, and many others, find an asylum 
and respect amid the storms of the time ; the most delightful and refined 
society surrounded the court, and Weimar, as well as the tranquil valley 
of Tiefurt (the summer residence of the Duchess-Mother), was, the hal- 
lowed resort of the most distinguished pilgrims from all countries. — 
iii. 13. 

The Duke joined the Prussian army against France in 1792); 
and was engaged in active service at the battle of Jena, and lost 
his independence with the rest of Germany. On his subsequent 
return to Weimar, he proceeded with his plans of improvement, 
placing Herder at the head of end affairs and public 
education; Voigt as the organizer of reforms in law; and 
Goethe in the arts and sciences. Weimar has been particularly 
noticed by Cousin in his report on public educati. a. The 
Duchess took the greatest delight in forwarding all the plans’ of 
her husband-; and Schiller and Herder shared her friendship 
and admiration with Goethe. Her magnanimous and dignified 
conduct when Napoleon entered Weimar, won his, utmost 
respect and consideration, notwithstanding his exasperation, at 
the Duke’s steady adherence to his opponents; and he granted 
all her requests. Among the various patriotic acts of this lady, 
it must not be passed over, that she received only twice in her 
life the income to which she was entitled by her marriage 
contract ; from a dislike to taking the public money. 

The third volume contains an article translated from the 
* Conversations- Lexicon,’ entitled ‘ Goethe, as seen in his works.’ 
It is a concise account of his varied writings on art, science, and 
general literature. Some of the remarks are more true than 
complimentary. Thus, in speaking of ‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ the 
writer says,— 

‘What Goethe intended in it remains a mystery ;—nor can atiy ade- 
re judgment be pronounced of the unity or the integrity of the 

ehrjahre, since the unfinished Wanderjahre throws no ‘satisfactory 
light on the tendency of the whole.’—iii. 233. 


‘Nevertheless,’ adds the writer, ‘Meister must’ever be 
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considered one of Goethe’s most admirable works, for in that 
and in Faust are combined all the universality of his genius.’ 
This is true; although it must be confessed that admiration of 
a work or works, is not enhanced by finding that nobody can 
discover ‘the tendency of the whole.’ A conjecture was 
ventured at the commencement of this article, as to the 
probability of a peculiar theory being entertained by Goethe 
concerning ‘ the enigmatical’ with which his writings abound; 
and an extract from the pamphlet of Kanzler von Miller in the 
concluding page, places the conjecture beyond doubt from 
Goethe’s own words. They are to the effect, that every work 
of art should be suggestive,—should ‘excite to reflection,’ — 
should ‘ leave something to divine,—so that every reader should 
be ‘ compelled to expound it after his own imagination.” The 
consequences of this have been apparent in many a ludicrous con- 
troversy as to Goethe’s meaning in his greatest works. But this 
“difference of ‘opinion’ may be expected to cease now it is 
known that he constructed most of his works on a plan so 
undoubtedly original, that by virtue of meaning nothing in 
particular, they should be fancied to mean everything. The 
elaborate evasion of the definite, has thus been mistaken for the 
infinite ; because his natural deficiency of concentrative volition 
really enabled him to have a universality, and consequently a 
vagueness, of purpose. His greatest works are exclusively 
addressed to the idealities of abstract nature, and cannot easily 
be ‘brought home’ to the possible condition of humanity. 

The opinion, however, expressed in the ‘ Conversations-Lexicon’ 
concerning Goethe’s smaller poems and songs, will be disputed 
by few who know them. 

* Not less influential have been his lyrical poems,—especially his exqui- 
site songs, which will live for ever on all lips and in all hearts,—in har- 
monizing the temper of his age ; for a true music of the feelings, such as 
had never been heard in Germany, breathes through them all.’—iii. 260. 

The Note in vol. iii. p. 265, contains an exposition too concise 
‘to be very satisfactory, of the philosophy of Goethe, by means 
ofa summary notice of the systems of Spinoza, Kant, Schelling, 
and Jacobi. The system of dualism divides the universe into 
antagonist parts or principles, as matter and spirit, creator and 
creation, owe and evil. Jacobi first attacked this in the phi- 
losophy of Spinoza and Kant, but he eventually fell off intoa 
thorough denunciation of all philosophy, and rested exclusively 
in revelation. It was Fichte who pushed the Kantian system 
-to.extremes ;. but Jacobi misunderstanding Schelling, chose 
rather to attack him than Fichte, though Schelling had in truth 
been the originator of the system which Jacobi had principally 
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advocated, or at all events of the new school of philosophy. 
During ‘the grand schism in German literature, Goethe and 
Schiller gave in their adhesion’ to the system of Schelling, ; they 
were therefore opposed to Kant and divergent from Jacobi. 


“< German literature is inextrieably interwoven with German philosophy. 
There is not a fairy-tale of Tieck, not a song of Goethe, not a play of 
Schiller, not a criticism of Schlegel, not a description of Humbold, in 
which this under-current is not perceptible ; nay, however paradoxical it 
may appear, J will venture to affirm that German music has received 
much of its peculiar character from the same source ; that the composi- 
tions of Beethoven, Weber, Spohr, Mendelssohn, are deeply tinctured 
with the same spirit. It is as well to say this frankly, since those to 
whom such topics and such tendencies are unpalateable ought not to be 
betrayed into wasting their time.’—iii. 266. 


The account of Goethe’s last illness and death, is extracted 
from the ‘ Bibliothéque Universelle de Genéve.’ ‘ 


‘ The death of the Grand Duchess Luise, which happened in February, 
1830, at first caused a sort of reaction in him which was characteristic ; 
but it led him more than was usual to the thought that a similar fate 
was at hand for him; he spoke to his friends several times of his death, 
and of the means of warding it off to a remote age; “ Yes,” said he, 
“‘we can make head against him for some time as yet; as long as one 
creates, there is no room for dying; but vet, the night, the great night, 
will come, in whieh no man can work. He used to call that solemn 
hour “ the undetermined hour.” —iii. 85. 

‘During the six days of his short but faral illness, he betrayed no 
symptom of anxiety as to its possible termination ; once only he seemed 
to fear being threatened with a vomiting of blood, and desired that, if 
it came on, they would not hesitate to bleed him. But all his conversa- 
tion showed that if he thought himself dying, he did not fear death. 
Faithful to his principles, he constantly occupied himself, that he might 
not give the thinking faculty time to grow dull and inactive. Even 
when he had lost the power of speaking, his hand preserved the character 
of his life ; his voice was mute, but he traced characters in the air ;—and 
when his hand sank slowly on his knee, the radiant star had sunk 
beneath our horizon*.’ 

‘It is needless to speak of the effect of Goethe's death on all classes of 
society, nor the intense interest evinced by all the people of Weimar 
during his illness. Up to his latest moment he continued to receive 

* « Chancellor von Miiller writes to me, ‘‘ Goethe died the most blessed 
death that man can die—conscious, cheerful to the last breath—perfectly 
painless. It was an universal gentle sinking and going out of the flame of 
life ;—harmonious, without struggle. ‘Light’ was his last request. Half 
an honr before the end he said, ‘Open the shutters that more light may 
come into the room.’ These were his last words—prophetie, like his life.” 


—(Extract from a Letter addressed to. Prince Piickler-Muskau, to whom I 
am indebted for it-)’— Transl, 
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from the dueal family preofy of the affection which had bound him to 
their predegessors,’ 

‘ Just before he expired the grand duke was in the house, and expressed 
a strong desire tg be allowed to see him once more, and to speak some 
last words of loye and consolation to him. A few moments afterwards 
Dr, Eckermann quoted to the friends assembled in the adjoining room 
the two last lines of Faust, 

**Es kann die Spur von meinen Erdetagen 
Nicht in Honen untergehna*.” 
At that moment Goethe breathed his last.’ 

‘ His funeral, which was described in all the public papers, was such 
as befitted his station and his fame. The grand duke gave immediate 
orders for the execytion of his predecessor's desire. The remains of the 
great poet were depgsited in the royal vault, by the side of the master 
and of the friend he loved so well—Karl-August and Schiller.’— iii. 92. 


Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the qualities 
and application of Goethe’s genius, few will be found who, 
knowing any thing of his works and character, will deny that 
he was a man of most enlarged intelligence and benevolence 
of feeling; without spleen, and without any yices or bad 
Jassions ; one whose knowledge was both deep and of the greatest 
variety ; the empire of whose imagination knew no limits ; and 
who possesséd a natura! and perhaps equal aptitude for all things, 
which he manifested by works whose lustre might reasonably 
have enabled him to say that the ethereal traces of his steps 
* could not be lost in the depth of ages.’ 





Art, XII.—My Note Book. By John Macgregor, Esq. Author of 
‘ British America,’ &c. &c. 3 vols.—London, 1835. 


ME MACGREGOR’S forte is not graphic description, any 

more than wit or humour. But of the zeal and pains- 
taking with which he went about his task, the following 
extracts will convey an idea in his own words.— 


‘It is not my intention to note down in the form of a diary all we 
may observe in our wanderings, nor to state what, from exact 
similarity, would be. telling little less than the same story over again. 
Since our arrival in Flanders we haye walked or rode, to see the country 
aad the people, over the fields and along the roads, straying into the 
provinge of Antwerp, and into the Jgwer part of Brabant, both which 
may be considered as peopled with Flemings. We have visited the 
peasantry in their houses, apd accompanied them over their farms— 
witnessed their domestic arrangements, manner of living, and mode 





# ff The traces of my porte = 
Cannot be lost in the depth of ages, ” 
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of husbandry—examined their agricultural implements, and culinary 
utensils ; made ourselves acquainted with their habits of thrift,; their 
social relations ; their devotions, and superstitions ; their knowle e, 
and their i iguorance ; ; their sources of instriiction, and ther means of 
living ; we have seen them in the lawns, villages, antl ‘churches ; ‘we 
have conversed with the priests, the police; and the civic guards 5 
with mechanics, manufacturers, and canal boat-+men.’ 

“In all my wanderings in the old and new world-—-aieag, the 
inhabitants of French race in Lower Canada, the back-woodsmen. of 
the upper province, the fishing settlements. on the coasts of New- 
foundland and Nova Scotia, and the agricultural districts of the eld 
colonies, in the cities of Europe, and am ong the agricultural, manu- 
facturing, and seafaring classes of the United Kingdom. er: the 
Continent, I have followed, when in search of information, the 
samme invariable practice, which a fair share of éxperience has con- 
vinced me to be the only certain way of knowing and understanding 
men and things as they are—of forming conclusions unshackled and 
unbiassed by the prejudices of local circumstances, education, religion, 
or country.’—i. 50. 


Mr. Macgregor seldom omits an opportunity of making a hit 
at the unfortunate cockneys. It would scarcely have been 
imagined that an occasion would have arisen out of the bill of 
fare of the passage-boat from Bruges to Ghent. 


‘For ‘passage and dinner we were charged five and a half francs 
each, according to the present rate of exchange four shillings and 
sixpence ; for this sum we were carried comfortably thirty miles, ‘and 
for. dinner we had very good soup ; bouilli, for which I can only say 
that the soup had extracted from it all nutrition ; excellent: fresh 
turbot with clear butter sauce ; savoury mutton chops ; plump roasted 
ehickens ; fat stewed pigeons ; juicy young ducks ; sweet green peas ; 
fresh salmon, with its flesh stratified in delicious red and creamy 
layers ; substantial sausages ; and capital ham, with carrots, french 
beans, potatoes, pastry, and a tolerable dessert ;—we had ale gratis ; 
for wine we pail extra.’ 

‘It was this barge, her accommodations and fare, that so de- 
lighted a cockney two years ago, that he almost began and completed 
his tour on board of her. On leaving London he carried, with him 
50l,, resolving to travel and see the world while the cash lasted, So 
delighted was he with the sumptuous dinners, cheap fares, and ever 
changing society, that he remained during day, making voyages to 
and from, and sleeping alternate nights at Bruges and Ghent, until 
he spent all but sufficient money to carry him back to Cornhill. | He 
has been always laughed at ; but there are worse methods of travelling 
to glean knowledge, and to see the world.’—i. 61. r 


A much better edition of the story was heard on board the same 


identical treck-schuyt, It was, that an English —_ 
lived in the boat. 
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The. following is One of the many examples on record of 
disastrous consequences following strikes for wages, and is 
remarkable. as being the first, and tainted with the ferocity of 
the age in which it took place, 


‘Louvain was celebrated at an early period for manufacturing 
industry, and is remarkable as the place in which history first records 
a’ combination of tradesmen striking for wages. In 1382, fifteen 
thousand weavers, clothiers, and other workmen, revolted against 
their employers, uttacked the Hotel de Ville and threw the magis- 
trates from the windows into the Grande Place. Many of the 
revolters were soon after killed, and the remainder expelled Louvain. 
After enduring great uiisery, being hunted from place to place, they 
finally ‘settled in foreign countries—chiefly as journeymen weavers 
and elothiers in England.’—i. 86. 


‘At Aix-la-Chapelle, Mr. Macgregor says, 


‘We lounged into the magnificent Redoute, one of the briiliant 
saloons of which was filled with gamblers, among whom were persons 
whose faces I well knew, and whose votes by proxy were, on that very 
evening, passing or rejecting laws for the benefit or damage of the 
British Empire : there were also “ ladies,” not then “ bright’ but “ of 
high degree,” yet mingled at play with some seven black-legs not 
unknown at Newmarket.’—i. 100. 

Such are some of our hereditary legislators. And. these 
perhaps were quite as harmlessly employed as their brethren 
who were spouting and voting in the House. 

In a steam-boat on the Rhine, Mr. Macgregor records 
that he had much conversation with the Earl of W—— about 

ublic men and public measures in England. The public, 
owever, has lost the benefit of the conversation which Mr, 
Macgregor had with the Earl of W ; which it would, he 
says, be improper for him to write down. Mr. Macgregor, 
though he professes himself a stout liberal, is evidently cap- 
tivated by the rank and couitesy of the Earl of W : 


‘Among the passengers on board was the Earl of W——, on his 
way from Switzerland to England. I had much conversation with 
him about public men and public measures in England, which it 
would be improper to note down here, but which I shall not forget. 
He is a very different man from what the newspapers represent him, 
and although our political ideas do not harmonize, I believe he, 
individually, was in in no way concerned in the corruption praccised 
during the last election for the borough of W - 7—i. 121. 


On the other hand in the following passage he shows that he 
does) not: yield even to Tony Lumpkin’s boon companion in 
dishke. for ‘ anything ‘that's low.’ 

‘ There were on board a conspicuous couple; an Englishman of 
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about sixty, stout and strong, and apparently brought up to a sea 
life, and a woman whom he called wife. They said that they lived 
in Guernsey, had been on their travels, visited Naples, Rome, and 
Venice, crosséd Piedmont, traversed Switzerland, and were now on 
their way to Rotterdam, from whence to embark for their home. 
He, from roving about the world, although vulgar and uneducated, 
was not exactly ignorant, She, half his age, was the most ungainly 
lump on earth, yet she evidently held him in full subjection. No 
coquette or whimsical lady ever played their part with more success 
than this coarse dame, in frightening her lord to humour all her 
fancies. What could they be travelling over the Continent for? 
I suspect that at home he is a smuggler, Ignorant of the languages, 
illicit trade could not be their object in the centre of Europe. The 
probability seemed that she being the ruling governor, he travelled to 
please her, and she, as it proved, would travel as great people do on 
the occurrence of a certain great affair, In truth they were a wedded 
pair, and this was their marriage excursion.’—i. 122. 


The condition of the labouring classes every where engaged 
much of Mr, Macgregor’s attention. 


‘ We could not help remarking, wherever the steam-boat stopped, 
that the inhabitants on the west, or Catholic banks, of the Rhine 
were in a much more wretched condition in their habitations and 
persons than on the east, or Protestant side. What can this be owing 
to, for the government makes no distinction? It is attributed to the 
great portion of time abstracted from their occupations by the 
observance of holidays. The subject is worthy of further inquiry ; 
and not less so is the cause of the general aepest of poverty that 
prevails among the inhabitants of a country which presents naturally 
all the eleménts of comfortable subsistence and wealth. The most 
useful minerals—coal, iron, and salt, at least an average share of 
fertile soil, a sufficient quantity of excellent timber, a climate that 
will, in most places, ripen not only grapes, but all the productions of 
England ; and a large navigable river, with numerous lesser streams, 
are the general natural advantages of the countries bordering the 
Rhine, from Mayence to Cologne, and yet the people, partievlerly on 
the western banks, exhibit striking characteristics of poverty..—i. 119. 


The following is a melancholy picture of the condition of some 
of the German peasantry. 


‘It appears that pot only the corn-growers, but vine-dressers of 
i 


Nassau, live on but meagre diet compared to that of the Flemings 
and even of the French peasantry. A very little animal food now ana 
then stewed with vegetables, chiefly potions and herhs, of with 
boiled grain, forms the chief luxury, xe or barley bread, potatoes, 
milk, stewed or roasted apples, and on Sunday a very little butter or 
cheese, form their ordinary meal. In the corn country they seldom 
or never taste wine, a thin beer and some eyder is their mest dainty 


beverage ; even in the fertile Rheingau, end in all the. vineyard 
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country the peasants are as effectually restrained from eating the 
grapes which they with such incessant labour and anxiety cultivate 
among the rocky precipices, as the Irish cotter is fram tasting the 
porker he rears, or the butter and wheat his high-rented little farm 
yields. The peasant of Nassau again, by cooking, that is, by boiling 
grain with milk, stewing herbs with a little butter, makes much more 
of what is within his reach than the Irish cotter does,’ 

‘To the peasants of Nassau again, the winter is a most dreary 
season—it is bitterly cold, and snow covers the ground; but it is 
scarcely within their power to get sufficient fuel to cook their simple 
meals; ceaseless labour, alone, keeps their blood in circulation. Yet 
Nassau is a country, at least as well wooded as France, and there are 
rich coal mines within a few miles of the Rhine.’—ii. 66. 


The contrast is strong between the condition of these poor 
people and the wealth and luxury of their lords. 


‘ I have heard many travellers, lauding the Duke of Nassau ; and I 
have read passages in books holding him up, asa model for all princes 
to imitate. I believe he is a very quiet-mannered, unostentatious sort of 
gentleman. I know he descends from his elevated hunting-seat, die 
Plaite, to dine at the table d’héte of the Kursaal; and that by so doieg he 
adds greatly to the receipts of the provender-chief of that vast gour- 
mandising establishment: nor do I deny that he is a very constant 
husband, a kind father, and that high-bred sportsmen are permitted to 
range over his hunting-grounds. But I cannot forget my conversations 
with, nor the poverty and mud-built habitations of his vassals, the 
peasantry ; nor that Nassau has as fair a proportion of rich soil as any 
country, extensive woods, and great mineral riches; that besides all 
the crops common in England, the Rheingau and many other spots, 
yield maize, vines, tobacco, buck-wheat, and the most delicious 
stone fruits ;—that although the forests abound with fallen trees, and 
underwood, if where the peasants are starving a stick is carried off 
by them, a severe punishment follows ; that pulling up, evena handful 
of grass, growing among the trees, or gathering the fallen leaves, is 
visited with equal severity, and that the old Monastery of Eberach is 
crowded with prisoners, who are sent there for such peccadilloes, 
and scarcely with one for what constitutes a crime of magnitude.’ 

‘ There is also within his dominions, the last kept up of the feudal 
fortresses, a vast crag-cresting castle, the holy vehme and oubliette- 
renowned Marksberg.’ 

‘ With truth may it be said, that the Gross Herzog is Sovereign Lord, 
and supreme Cacique of Nassau—I care not to give him credit for the 
Kurhaus, the Kursaals, or the Hofs that he has erected, or the wells 
that he has cnvered over, when I know that even such buildings have 
been constructed to add to his personal revenues ; that the profits of 
the Mineral wesser are his ; that the tenth sheaf of corn is his ; that all 
that can be made out of the territory, after barely supporting the 
peasantry, who. shiver fireless in winter, is his; that in amassin 
riches he does not give his subjects the same chance as (very closely 
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allied in character too) his commercial cousin the royal banker of 
Orange.’ ats 

* I said to the good woman beside me, *‘ you have at least the benefi 
of having your children wel! instructed, they are all at sehool.” “‘ Yes,” 
she replied, “‘ the Grand Duke is very good in that way,-—he directs 
what the children ‘are to learn, but their labour taken from us, from the 
age of six, to that of fourteen years, is a great loss; and we find it 
difficult to pay the school-master. Yet by spinning, and weaving flax, 
hemp, and a little wool in winter, and working very hard, and living 
frugally in summer, we strive to manage it~we could do pretty 
well if we only had fuel, and light to see to work by, in the winter 
nights.” 

8 Such is a tolerably fair picture, I believe, of the condition of three 
hundred and fifty-six thousand peasants, who pay tithe and tax,' and 
acknowlege, uncomplaining, submission to the Lord of Nassau, and 
of very nearly all the subjects of all the little Herzogs, and great 
Herzogs of the German Confederation. The sooner the King ‘of 
Prussia annihilates their power, and swallows up their consequence in 
his political system, the better for the peasantry, however much it’may 
eae the power and add weight to the political balance of ‘tha 
shrewd monarch.’—ii. 67. 


In the present state of Europe, such’a state of things 
cannot be expected to last very much longer. 
Mr. Macgregor gives a clear and intelligible account. of the 


resent. government of Prussia. The contrast between it and 
heonn is appropriate and striking. 


‘The. government of Prussia, the influence of which may_ be 
considered as supreme over all Germany, north of Switzerland and of 
the Austrian dominions, may be considered a perfectly intelligent and 
vigorous despotism. The provincial states are not legislative, although 
elective assemblies; they merely deliberate on such measures as the 
king lays before them, and give their opinion on matters that chiefly 
relate to raising the revenue :—they have no further voice in making 
the laws, for the king is the sole legislator and the fountain 
of all honour, and of appointments to places of trust and emolu- 
ment.’ 

* The whole construction of the administration has been built up to 
consolidate and perpetuate absolutism of the purest, yet if must be 
confessed, of the most impartial, and, at present, parental character. 
The son of a peasant, if he has equal merit, is as eligible, and may 
find his way to the first employments in® the state- by the saine 
gradations, as the son of a prince.” ist't 

‘The system of education, directed and controlled as it is by the 
king, through the minister of public instruction, and with the appoint- 
ment of its. professors and the payment of their salaries’ by the 
government, is also most admirably framed for rivetting the absolute 
power of the crown ; nay, more, the very toleration in public worship 
is equally so ; for the priests, no matter of what faith, are all considered 
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and: freated: in: the: same. impartial point of view by the government. 
In fact, interest and the appointments to place all tend to strengthen 
the absolute government. of Prussia.’ 

“If the king and the council of state want information, either 
relative to individuals or to. detect conspiracies, there is no sacredness, 
it! issaid, in the post-office; for the passports, the correspondence, 
and. the conveyances,—that is, the.police, the eilwagen, and the letter 
office, are all: centered, in each town and municipality, in the same 
bureau*.’ i ; 

* Justice in the courts of law is so equally and so strictly administered 
im all civil. matters, that it is next to impossible for corruption and 
oppression to exist in the jurisprudence of the kingdom. Unlike 
Russia, all persons in authority are reasonably paid, and the vigilance 
of the executive prevents either jobbing or bribery.’ 

‘§ Again, unlike France, the municipal appointments are nearly all 
elective; and. the affairs of municipalities are cheaply and righteously 
administered.’ . 

‘The Landwehr, who may be considered the national guard of 
Prussia; the equal parental government to which. the people haye 
been accustomed ; and the very practice of an administration, which 
use, for at least three generations, has rendered sacred, form an awfal 
moral check to the abuse of that absolute power which is vested in 
the king,’ : 

‘The present monarch, also, very politically, gathers around himin 
his councils, and in places of honour and profit, men of sciéhce, 
literary fame, and jurisprudential talent. They are, however, charged 
with being extremely servile to all the king’s views.’ io 

‘ In fact, if the people of Prussia be content net to intermeddle with 
political matters, they may, in every other respect, be us free and as 
well governed, while the present king lives, as any population in‘the 
a But woe be to those who question or dispute the actions’ ‘of 
the government, or to those who dare condemn the existing order of 
things.’ 

‘in political offences the government is inexorably arbitrary. ~The 
censorship of the press is especially despotic; and there seems 'no 
positive constitutional protection or relief for those arrested ‘on 
accusation or suspicion of political offences.’—ii. 120. 


Now comes the other side of the question; and ‘ there’s the 
tub.” What security is there for continuance? A fool or 
a madman may sweep.the whole away in a day ;—the great 
argument against hereditary power. And yet, even in that view, 
Prussia seems to have the advantage of ‘ la belle France.’ 





_ © *Yet in no country on the Continent of Europe, have J travelled with 

less inconvenience, as regarded the public offices, passports, &c. than in 

Prussia. Every man knows his duty and does it: There is no annoyance 

from net mes ‘and suspicion as in Belgium, Italy, Austria, Sardinia, and 
. — Note. 
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‘ That there is, strictly, no constitutional security for the duration 
of good government in Prussia, is undeniable ; yet, on the other hand, 
the moral responsibility of the king and of his ministers, is of the 
most serious consequence to the existence of the monarchy.’ 

‘If the king and his council act unjustly and oppressively, they 
cannot do so by a law which relieves them of responsibility; while in 
France, with her most liberal of charters ; with her thirty-four millions 
of inhabitants ; with her one hundred and twenty thousand electors ; 
and with about six hundred thousand appointments in the gift of the 
ministers ;—with all these appointments, communal, municipal, and 
departmental, not elective, but all centring in the patronage” of the 
porte-feuilles ; a ministry (unless the electors of France are much more 
virtuous than those of any other country in the world) may return its 
own parliaments, make its own. Jaws, and may say, ‘si towé Lyon 
périsse pour la cause du gouvernement, tout Lyon perira ;” and all this 
** également.” Not so in Prussia :—-God knows I am no advocate for 
any but constitutional governments ; but I now speak of the practice, 
not the form of an administration ;-and in practice that of Prussia 
is, I am bound to admit, far milder than the government of France,’ 

« The aristocracy have no greater influence in the former than in the 
latter. The administration of Prussia seems balanced between the 
despotic authority of the king, and the moral power of the whole 
nation, without any intermediate power to limit the former or protect 
the latter.’ 

‘Every Prussian subject has, by the consecration of usage, the 
privilege of individually (not collectively) petitioning the king; but 
he may be arrested for such construction as may be put on the 
language of his petition.’ . 

“As long as the people consent, generally, to have no deliberative 
nor representative voice in the administration, and to be governed with 
equal strict justice, so long, therefore, will the Prussian government 
continue to be the most effective in the world ; provided the monarch 
be a prudent and vigilant man, of average intelligence and capacity 
of mind, of business-habits and clear judgment.’—ii. 123. 


om Penny Magazine is found by Mr. Macgregor evéry- 
where.-— 

‘ Germany and Russia are, assuredly, neither to be liberalized by the 

“ Seeret Society,” nor by Carbonari, nor yet by any such associations.’ 
‘TI have alluded to Irresistible Propaganda. What are these ?? - 
‘Reader! turn back to the Nore headed “ THE puTLosopHy oF 

STEAM.” In that sentence, governed by the growing intelligence of 

man, centres the power that sends forth and multiplies Propaganda, 
which make all despots quake.’ 

‘On returning from the University to the Hotel, 1 found in the 
ublic room a file of Pfennige Magazin, in the German character and 
anguage, printed at Paris, and circulated to the extent. of 18,000 copies 

in Germany. All the wood-cuts, familiar to me in the English edition, 


= stereotyped, and most faithfully transferred to the German 
ition.” 
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‘ These, said I, and such like, sent forth and cireulated by the power 
of steam, constitute the Irresistible Propaganda. This is a short note. 
May the duration of despotism be no longer.’—ii. 145. 


In the steam-boat again which traverses the lake of Neu- 
chatel, he found, he says, ‘ the everlasting ““ Penny Magazine,” 
in French and German, bound in volumes.’—iii. 94. 

Rejoice, O Lord Brougham, and be exceeding glad! lift up 
your voices, O Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge! 
Let your enemies laugh if they can;—here, assuredly, the 
laughter is on your side. 

he following list may be found useful to pedestrians. A 
pair of shoes is, however, suggested as a useful addition to 
it. Experto crede. In case of the pair on foot breaking 
down, an inconvenient delay is sometimes incurred ; and good 
menders of soles are sometimes hard to find. 


‘With no other loose incumbrance than my cloak rolled and tied 
compactly round with a string, and having within it a couple of clean 
shirts, as: many pair of hose, and a razor, comb, tooth-brush, and 
soap, all rolled in a piece of buckskin ; then with the end of my 
walking-stick passed through between the clouk and the string, I threw 
it over my shoulder, and, with Ebel’s guide-book, a four-inch telescope 
in one pocket, and my NOTE BOOK and a map in the other, | trudged 
away across the covered bridge of the Limmat, and commenced my 
journey over the mountain ridge which rises between Baden and the 
Rhine.’—ii. 171. 

The traveller remarks on the copious diab/eries of German 
topography ,— 

‘ If countries retain the name of those who have in days of yore held 
sway over, or acted celebrated parts in them, the devil must have been 
in olden times a conspicuous ard domineering personage in the Canton 
of Uri; or, as M. Martin says, “‘Le Diable joue donc ici un grand réle.” 
Here we have Teufel’s Thal, Teufelstein, Teufel’s Bruck ; valleys, 
rocks, bridges, and mountains, baptised by the Satanic name.’~ii. 
296. -« ; 

Perhaps the most interesting portion of Mr. Meegtegor’s 
tour, is that which relates to Switzerland; where, provided, as 
has been described above, he travelled, sometimes on foot, 
sometimes on horseback, sometimes in a char-d-bunc, over, as 
he says, ‘ the most interesting, though least frequented part of 
Switzerland.’ For the ordinary hunters after the picturesque, 
are not’so enamoured of their | er as to diverge much from 
the post-waggon track. Mr. Macgregor was struck with the 


contrast which presented itself, when his route incidentally 
came in contact with the high road. Although all England, 
as he observes, seemed to 


ave emigrated to Switzerland, 
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not.a.British subject did he meet during, the. whole,of; his 
circuitous excursion ;-but as soon as he again joined the-great: 
road, he could not even get lodgings at the principalinns, for- 
there be sure was! John Bull, encamped; of moving: betes 
rapidly in his comfortable vehicle, 


Cum sociis, natoque, Penatibus, et magnis Diis, sent 


One of the most interesting of the author’s excursions isthe: 
ascent of Mount Pilate. 10952 


“No mountain in Switzerland,” says Ebel, ‘ was formerly. more, 
talked of or more frequently described, and none is Jess known in, 
our days, than Mount Pilate.” In romantic wildness, in oe us 
ascent, in ruggedness, and in elevation, it is far superior tot 
I¢ rises 8025 English feet above the level of the sea, with ik 
which ¢levate their rugged heads and pyramids around, the Brun 4 
Alp. Classical scholars say its name is derived from the word * “pilet 
a cap or bonnet, from the summit being generally, in fine weather 
crowned with a small cloud resembling a cap. In old chronicles. ce 
called. Mons Fractas and Frakmund, from its craggy beeing ' 
facts, and. s, on the North and East. But the country people, 

particularly these who feed their flocks on its flanks and in He. 

valle ap Entlibuch, have, as usual, their own stories on the su ject,” . 

ey say that Pontius Pilate having, immediately |’ r_ the 
cigdltie of our Saviour, felt the full enormity of the dreacfut at det, 
remorse made him wander over the face of the earth. — 
traversed mountains and valleys in despair, until he Seeds ii 
mountain to the small unfathomable lake on the Brundlen A P, ‘into 
which he plunged ; ; and that he has remained alive in torment at the, 
battom,ever since, empowered by the Devil—the prince of the power» 
of the air—to send forth storms*.’ 

* This and many other fables relative to Mount Pilate, accredited, by” 
centuries of superstition, were confirmed by a law forbidding any ane 
to, ascend the terrific mountain without a written permission from the 
Magistrates of Lucerne, and a guarantee not to profane the lake 
throwing in stones or otherwise provoking the evil genius who. dwelt 
in its profundity.’ 





* ©The particular position of this lake and the evaporations cig from 
it, which are mach more rapid on the Alps than on the Tuins, aceount 
naturally for the nome storms which break over Mount 
quence ofthe Vapuuré-which arlec from the leit and Same | 

ich arise from t gather se on 

"When the column of ag rises above their summits it 
 * cone in the surrounding ane ere; but ordinarily it attaches to the 


Foe Ph of the mountain, then ually ‘dilates and finally acquires such 

le magnitude that it bursts with violent wind and _rain,. and terrific 

tning and thunder over the mountain and surrounding country,’ ... 

* It was the frequency of this phenomenon, that caused the sup us 
alarm which terrified the i suenadoes noaend sud. nelg 

during the dark ages.’—Note, , : 


‘ 
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*The-herdsmeén who ‘tended their flocks on the adjoining pasturages 
took'an‘oatW) annually, not to conduct any person thither, nor even to 
show the path. A herald proclaimed this order to the mountaineers, 
for; which. service he was paid a florin of the Empire. Those who 
ventured to ascend the mountain without permission were imprisoned ; 
and an act exists among the archives of Lucerne, relative to the éon- 
demnation of several priests arrested, in 1307, on the path leading up 
the!Pitateno Vadianus and Stumft both state that many persons were 
executed for the same transgression.’ 

_‘ The superstitious, belief in gnomes, evil genii, and especially in 
thé power of the doomed Pontius to blow storms forth from the lake, 

ad gained. universal credence, when John Miller, curate of Lucerte, 
persuaded fhe Magistrates, in 1585, to allow him to ascend the Pilate, 
so as to dispel, or confirm, what was reported of the awful lake.’ 

“He accordingly, accompanied by a cortége of the curious and 
niimerous, herdsmen from’ the vicinity, ascended to the forbidden 
waters,'and throwing stonés and branches of trees into the waves, 
he called‘out loudly “ Pilate ! throw forth thy slime and thy storms.” 
Pilate answered not,—the lake remained tranquil,—and Miller at, lagt 
perstiaded ‘a bold peasant to leap in and swim round it. Still the 
adjnted awoke not; and the astonished assemblage returned to their’ 
homes. “Yet credulity would not relinquish its prejudices ; aud, hie’ 
years after, Miiller obtained fromr the Magistrates the privilege of 
draining the lake. This work was commenced, but obstacles of great 
difficulty stood in the way—the undertaking was relinquished, and the 

bplée continue to believe in, and dread, the.evil genius of the Lake 
and of the Mountain.’ : ; 

‘So much for the legend.—Now for my journey to. the summit of 
this redoubtable Alp.’ 

*"We ascended in a char-d-banc to. the pastoral, village of Ktienz, 
without difficulty—the limestone and partially schistous precipices rising 
boldly, first before us, and then on the left as they stand pa! the lake 
of Lucerne--between which and the mountain, thére ate picturesque 
ge pastures with ‘cattle, clumps of trees, and here and there thalets, 

e then ascended, sometimes in the char-d-banc, sometimes on foot, 
along the flank of the mountain, on which numerous herds were 
browsing, to the hamlet of Hergottswald ; at the auberge of which we 
dined, and from which there is a magnificent view. From this statign 
to.Eigenthal the road is difficult, but passable by horses, and with such a 
firmly constructed,. low-wheelee char-d-banc* as we bad: From this 
second. station we proeeeded on foot up the winding path between firs, 
recks, rbododendrons, and heather, until We. reached the Brundlen Alp. 
On our way the guide directed our attention to one of the most extraor- 
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+ © T could ‘searcely have believed, before this time, that any wheeled 


arriage could i Meg gone over such es as these Char-a-bancs 
de in Siterand i Dearborns inthe Corduroy roads of the back 
hents of America do wonders ; but the char-d-bancs roll on, com- 
paratively to them, with sublime contempt of dangerous passes.’— Note. _ 
vor. xx1y.— Westminster Review. R 
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dimary firs imaginable. It is somewhat more than eight feet .in 
diameter at fifteen feet above the soil. Nine limbs, about three. feet 
thick and six long, theri branch horizontally from its trunk, and then 
éach limb grows up vertically, like a distinct tree. The appearance at a 
distance is that of nine closely-grown trees.’ 

‘The sun was nearly setting when we reached the Chalet of Gantersay, 

built in the face of a limestone precipice rising 1,500 feet high over this 
our resting place for the night on the Brundlen Alp. A more glorious 
sunset I never beheld—not a cloud obscured the heavens—the long 
tange of the snowy Bernese Alps, and of Uri and Glaris, were brightly 
fesplendent—the peaks of the Pilate shed a rich light purple and red 
éolour—the valley of Entlibuch, and the pastoral hills, vales,.and lakes 
6f Lucerne and Berne, exhibited magnificently diversified scenery. Then 
the Kiihreihen (Ranz des vaches) echoing from steep to steep—from the 
Alpine precipices to the slopes of the Pilate, as the cows were gathered 
in from the pastures towards the Chalets, added. peculiar melodious 
. animation to the otherwise tranquilly sublime panorama.’ 
_ *The flanks of Mount Pilate are inhabited all the year round by a 
hardy pastoral people, who live to a remarkably advanced age, notwith- 
standing their rather meagre dict, the rigour of winter, and their exposure, 
at all seasons, to the weather. They are superstitious and devout, end 
if ever human beings be virtuous in their lives, the scanty population of 
this stern mountain region must be classed among the number.’ 

‘ For some time after the sunset, the Alps and the seven peaks of the 
Pilate were brightly tinted. The Knapstein* presented overhead. a 
peculiar and threatening appearance. Our guide and two herdsmen, 
belonging to the Chalet, then conducted us to the celebrated echo. It 
also is on the Brundlen Alp. Few persons have lungs sufficiently strong, 
or voices clear enough- to bring forth the echo; but the peasants, accus- 
tomed to make the rocks resound to their voices, turn half round, first to 
the right, then to the left, singing loudly the Kthréihen, with sufficient 
intervals between each note toallow time for the echo to rebound from 
the precipices of the surrounding peaks and rocky caverns. Both our 
hetdsmen were famed for their skill in producing this singularly wild 
harmony—especially grand, during the stillness of so beautiful a night : 
it might well call forth Pontius himself from the vasty deep of the 
adjoining lake. We remained half an hour etijoying the extraordinary 
duet. On returning, I begged one of the herdsmen to call aléud to 
Pilate,.as | should be delighted to see his power exercised on the lake, 
in which the stars were then brilliantly twinkling, with the bright 
milky-way and the blue heavens transparently reflected. He shuddered 
at the idea, and it would seem as if nothing on earth could tempt him to 
provoke the demon of the lake ; I, however, calied out probably as loudly 
as Miiller did exactly one hundred and fifty years before, and in the same 
words—“ Pilate ! throw forth thy slime and thy storms,” but he remained 





* «Knapsteip, rocking stoné, is a huge inass of rock, on the sutmit 6f 
one of the peaks of the Brufdlen Alp. It frequently moves to and fro, 
ine * “ all times seems-ds about to precipitute itself into the abyss below,’ 
— Vote. 
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deaf'to the summons, even when further provoked ‘by my throwing in a 
large stone, which feat produced no manifestation saving the chasing of 
the counterpart ofthe heavens from its peaceful bosom.’ 

* On ‘returning to the Chalet, we opened our little store of provisions ; 
I gave half of what we had to the women—one old, and one voung, and 
to three children, and then made glad the hearts of the peasants I had 
terrified ‘by attempting to provoke Pontius, with a full glass of brandy 
from my flask. ‘The women brought us milk and fresh butter, on which, 
with some bisctiits, I supped. My guide and the herdsmen finishing the 
remaining portion of meat between them. I roiled my cloak around me, 
lay down on a long bench, and slept soundly until w&kened at a little 
after four o'clock in the morning, when we had some boiled milk, and 
bread and butter, and’started at five o’clock, to ascend the peak of the 
Widderhorn.’ 

* We first, however, turned off by a path in nearly a contrary ditection, 
to viéw that extraordinary white figure at the entrance of an inaccessible 
cavern in the steep black face of the Brundlen Alp. It has the perfect 
appearance of a gigantic man, resting with his arms on a table, his legs 
crossed—the seeming guardian of the cavern. The mountaineers call 
hia Cornell, or Saint Dominick, and the cavern Dominick’s-loch. The 
latter'traverses the Brundlen Alp, and opens at the opposite side, where 
the entrance is about seventeen feet in height, and nine or ten in breadth. 
To -reach* the latter is attended with great danger. It has, however, 
been accomplished more than once with the view of penetrating the 
cavern, Which has been found to open into spacious vaults for about five 
hundred feet, and then the rocks, still leaving several jagged openings, 
render any further advance impossible. A cold wind anda stream of 
water issue from this entrance, to which the inhabitants have given the 
name of Monden-loch, (Moon’s cavern.)* 

** As we stood on the Brundlen Alp the sun rose over the glaciers and 
snows of the Glatnish.- The lakes were all covered with gray fog, and 
as Sol gloriously ascended in the heavens, the Alps and lesser mountains, 
with all the various features of Swiss scenery, kindled into inexpressible 
grandeur.’ , 

“It is frightfully dangerous—if not impossible—to ascend the Widder. 
horn without following a circuitous and steep path, in all its zig-zag 
course, little less than three miles. We, however, attained the summit 
in little more than two hours from the time we left the Brundlen Alp, 
and during the cotirse of this giddy footway, the landscape was inces- 
santly changing in its aspects,.as the sun was ascending and dispelling 
the vapours. The day at last became perfectly clear, and as we stood on 





* 4 man‘named Hubert of Lucerne, resolved to determine whether the 
statue of Saint Dominick was a work of nature of of art, which it is impos- 
sible to say without reaching the entrance of the cavern. He was lowered 
‘down bya rape from the summit, but being obstructed by a projecting 
rock, he called out, to those above to hoist him upagain. He descended a 
second time, provided with a strong piked pole, passed the shelving rock, 

t the ne en broke, and the unfortunate adventurer was dashed to 
atoms,’—/Vofe. 
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the limestone peak, our magnificent prospect may be imagined.’ Général 
Pfyffer says, that “‘in a clear day and with a telescope, thirteen lakes aid 
the tower of Strasbourg may be seen.” I, with mine, saw distinctly'eight 
lakes, and if that of Lucerne be counted, with its deep lochs, as four;/I 
beheld eleven. The towns of Lucerne, Stanz, Sarnen, Stanztad—-the 
lake of the Four Cantons, and the valley of: Entlibuch, extended beneath 
our feet—the Cantons of Lucerne, Schwytz, Uri—a great. section, of 
Glaris, of Unterwald, and of the country extending to the Bernese, Alps, 
of which we had also a glorious prospect—and then a part of Zug, 
Zurich, Aargau, Soléure, Basel, and the Black Ferest, were all clearly 
visible. To detail the sublime picture after having sketched those’l 
beheld from Kamor, and from the Albis, would be extremely tedious: In 
fact, there would be no end of describing views of Swiss scenery ; 
we will therefore descend from our elevation to humble plodding life.’ 
iii. 13. 
Upen the whole there is much of the useful as well as enter- 
taining in these volumes. The remarks of the author are ofteu 
acute, and always made in a liberal spirit; and his book. ma 
be recommended to all who seek to unite instruction. wi 
amusement in their reading. 





Art. XIII.—Journal of a Residence and Tour in the United States’ of 
North America, from April 1833 to. October 1834. ‘By E. 8S. 
Abdy, Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 3 vols. 8vo. . London. 
Murray, 1835. if 


Me: ABDY visited America as a philosophic traveller, with a 

mind well stored, and a ripe judgment. He makes little ‘or 
no allusion to former publications on the subject ; and he avoids 
repeating those parts of them, with which the British public is 
already minutely acquainted. There are no. lengthy and 
reiterated panegyrics on the peculiar details of the districts and 
seasons ; no sneers at unimportant and inoffensive national 
peculiarities. His study was man, in his political and social * 
state ;—man as he found him under the laws and customs of the 
country. And to acquire full knowledge of his subject, he 
sought and obtained intercouse with men of all degrees and 
situations in life, from the palmy state of popular Chief 
Magistrate, to the poor and persecuted outcast, to whom the 
same people begrudge a hovel on an_ otherwise unoccupied 
patch of ground in the wilds of Indiana. Though not 
in robust health, he endured the ‘roughing’ necessary ‘to 
the prosecution of his inquiries, in a degree beyond the ex- 
perience of his most obtuse-precursors. And while this is 
stated in justice to his zeal in the cause of humanity, it,is due 
to his good taste to add, ‘that he can pass night after night ih'a 
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proscribed negro’s cabin in, the wilderness, without inflicting 
the pain of a recapitulation of his toilette. 

If: the:. reader rises from the perusal of these volumes, 
with a highly reduced opinion of American intellect and morals, 
and a strong sense of the insult put upon the Liberals of Eu- 
rope by the affectation of fraternity with which they have been 
honoured,—it will be accompanied with an increased hatred 
of oppression, and increased love of liberty as a principle. With 
a form of government vastly more favourable for human im- 
provement than that of their English progenitors, the Ameri- 
eans, probably. from the effect of climate which has produced 
so many other variations in the animal kingdom, have 
gone backward and not forward, and present a caricature of 
all the worst qualities of the worst Englishmen of the worst 
times, 

The state of the coloured population, bond and free; its influ- 
enee' on the whole population ; the existing institutions, and 
proposed measures for overcoming and alleviating their evils, 
occupy full half the work. Both in the new and rich ac- 
cumulation of materials, and in the logical exposition of them, 
this part of the work is of the highest class of merit. The 
remainder abounds with valuable matter, relieved and 
enlightened with highly interesting anecdote. 

Mr, Abdy visited most of the New England States. He 
traversed the whole length of New York State, from Albany to 
Niagara. He passed through New Jersey and Maryland. He 
spent great part of his time in Pennsylvania, the distriet/of 
Columbia, and Virginia.. And he visited Kentucky, Ohio and 
Indiana. ; 

Slavery is so utterly abhorrent to every respectable individual 
in this country, that it would be waste of argument to reason 

inst its continuance ;—while those who hare profited by it, 
like others who have been guilty of nefarious practices, are 
beyond the pale of reason on the subject. All that can be 
done, is to present a compendious view of the thing as it 
exists in America. A beginning will be made with Virginia. 

All the domestic and agricultural, and most of the mechanical 
labour is done by the coloured people. It is disgraceful fora white 
man to work The slaves do not always belong in property to 
those for whom they labour. Many of them are hired out as 
mechanics, domestic servants, and common labourers in 

ublic and private works, coal pits, iron founderies, salt works, 
Re, the hire being paid to their masters or mistresses. In 
this way slave property forms the most common investment 
for the fortunes of the ladies and gentlemen of the state ; 
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while some are also held by persons living in what are called 
the free States. Many negroes pay their masters a rent. for 
their time, from 15/. to 20/. sterling, and sometimes more, per 
annuin; and for this they are allowed to prosecute some 
calling on their own account. Such are commonly porters, 
mechanics, beatmen, fishermen, &c. They are kept as ignorant 
as possible, of every human event, invention, and faculty, 
except so far as is necessary to enable them to perform their 
work. And to this end they are kept at work for as many 
hours in the day, as their constitution will endure ; —though they 
might perform the same work ina more limited time. They 
are confined at an early hour after work to their own huts, from 
which they must not come out, till called to their next day’s 
labour. Nor must any negro be found abroad at night, after 
curfeu, without a written order er ‘pass’ from his master. 
To illustrate this subject, it may be sufficient to quote 
Washington.- In his ‘ Agricultural Notes’ (published) 
addressed to the managers of his farms, he says, ‘ to request 
that my people may be at their work as soon as it is light, work 
till it is dark, and be diligent while they are at it, can hardly be 
necessary, because the propriety of it must strike every manager 
who attends to my interest,--- The presumption is that 
every labourer does as much in twenty-four hours, as his 
strength without endangering his health or constitution will 
allow.’ The slaves are provided generally with the meanest 
lodging, food, and clothes, that can keep them in health. From 
their privations, great part of the weakly people die;—which, as 
Dr. Johnson said of children, is probably one reason of the robust- 
ness of the survivors. Inthe rural districts, along with their hut, 
they are commonly allowed a small garden ; from the produce of 
which they sometimes feed a pig, and where they raise a few 
vegetables, part of which they sometimes sell. The money thus 
obtained is seldom taken from them;—though by law, everything 
they have belongs to their master. Their security is in the small- 
ness of the sum, with the facility of concealing it ; besides their 
master’s honour. A great general advantage is found in the garden 
system, in so far as it enables the slaves to subsist upon 
smaller furnishings, and ‘keeps them out of mischief’ on 
Sundays, and the few other holidays they are allowed in the 
year. 

‘The best of men have ever loved repose.’ And the slave is 
no exception to the general rule, that some stimulus is 
necessary to induce mankind to labour. When no. pecuniary 
bribe is offered him, he can by no skill in reasoning be shown 
the moral obligation under which he lies, to exert himself in 
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behalf of his master. And therefore, the ultima ratio of the 
whip is called in requisition. This is used with less or 
more discretion, according to the temper, the judgment, 
the taste, and sometimes perhaps the conscience, of the 
master or mistress. ‘he ears of the polite families in the 
towns, ace seldom disturbed by the din of this chastisement, 
The actual infliction is in practice committed to a public 
officer, commonly some trusty jailor ;—the culprit being 
desired by the master or mistress to carry a note or order 
to this official person, for which he or she must bring 
back a reguiar receipt for the prescribed number of lashes. 
But it is not every slave-holder that chuses to pay the 
jailor’s fee, or whose passion would brook delay; and there 
ure some masters so notoriously severe, that they meet 
with slaves of too much spirit to submit to them, There are 
numerous instances of negroes destroying themselves to escape 
the cruelties of their masters; and many where the masters 
are the victims. Mr. Abdy relates an anecdote of a woman who 
was exposed to sale by auction at the common mart, and who, 
observing a man noted for cruelty make an offer for her, called 
aloud—* You may buy me if you like. But if you do, | will cut 
your throat the first. opportunity.’ The man trembled with 
fear and rage. But fear prevailed, and he bid no more. 

In what are called the free States, the slaves had generally 
ceased to be profitable to their masters before their emancipa- 
tion; in antivipation of which, many of the most valuable were 
conveyed to the South. In common agricultural labour, where 
few hands.are employed, it costs more to hire an overseer than 
to pay labourers; and in many parts of Virginia and Maryland, 
the farmers find, that were it not for the demand in the Southern 
market, it would be more to their profit to hire labourers when 
they wanted them, than to keep slaves the whole year. For 
this, however, they are fully compensated, by selling the 
families as they spring up, to dealers for the Southern market. 
And thus, the tearing asunder family ties, the banishment, the 
mart, the jealous confinement and surveillance of new masters, 
the whole horrors of the Slave Trade, are brought into active 
operation in the heart of the United States,—whose citizens 
the while, expect to sit at table with civilized men, and be 
treated with more reverence than the kindred barbarian of 
Ashantee. And so prolific are the slaves in the rural districts 
of the Northern States, that it is calculated by Professor Dew 
of William and Mary College Virginia, in his account of the 
debate on Slavery in the legislature of that State in 1831-2, 
that not less than six thousand slaves are annually exported to 
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the South from Virginia alone, without sensibly diminishing the 
numbers of those left, or interfering with the breeding! stock. 
This is the deliberate statement of a learned Professor of history 
and political. law, in a work which is asop'to the conscience 
of every defender of Slavery in America ;—a work  centaining 
all the known arguments for all manner of Slavery, and used 
hy and directed to men of every degree of capacity and:attain- 
ment. wies 

Bad as is the state of the slaves in the more: northern’ states, 
they uniformly regard the south with more horror than’‘our 
thieves at home do the hulks. ‘The loss by death alone, 'tovthe 
Louisiana planters, in bringing slaves from the north, is estimated 
at. 25 per cent. The sugar factories and rice swamps; the slaves 
know to be rapid and rough high-roads tothe grave. And they 
are well acquainted with the stories of the greater rigour:of the 
southern drivers. Lt is true that the more respectable Virginian 
proprietors decline selling their negroes so long as they conduct 
themselves to their satisfaction, and even make this rule in some 
degree a point of honour. Some slaves do meet with indulgent 
and generous masters. But the greater their elevation above 
their fellows, the greater is the risk of losing by a change.. The 
raaster’s honour is no sufficient guarantee against a slave being 
brought to market. The newspapers are full of advertisements 
of, slaves, often in great ‘gangs,’ to be sold by executors. 
Vast numbers are. seized and sold by creditors ;—for in some 
districts of the north, the planters are as much involved in debt 
sour West-India proprietors. And slaves are daily acvertised 
for |< le, for payment of taxes-and other small debts; as they 
form the most readily available and saleable sort of property. 
Of, the numerous, advertisements the newspapers present for 
runaway slaves, a great part are believed to be fabricated to 
shield. the honour of the master, who- may have been induced 
by; his necessities or caprice to sell the slave, whose dis+ 
appearance he thus accounts for. To ail this the slaves are 
keenly alive. Of the numbers of those who ‘ elope,’ much more 
than an equal proportion are of the most valuable description, 
atid of those who have the most indulgent masters. And no 
wonder ; for they have the best opportunities of seeing and 
knowing the fate of their brethren. The attempt to escape, 
however, is extremely hazardous; and the consequence of 
failure is being sold to a dealer. 

The laws of the slave States are conceived with. mach 
cunning, to prevent the escape of runaways. “They require-that 
every person of colour who claims to be free, be furnished with 
a sealed certificate from a proper officer of a court in his. digtrict, 
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‘that be is so. This certificate is called his ‘free paper,’ and it 
must be renewed every year. If a man of colour be met on the 
road, dusty and way-worn, he may be questioned whence he 
came,and his ‘ free paper’ may be demanded. In every town of 
any consideration, and even in the-inconsiderable villages, there 
are men who add the seizing of runaways to the other branches 
of .slave-dealing ; the country tavern-keepers being in many 
instances the most successful in this trade. If one of these 
vigilant’ merchants meet with a sable traveller who is not 
furnished with free papers, he is straightway lodged in jail, and 
advertised as a probable runaway. If he is claimed, the 
apprehender expects a reward from the owner. And if the 
prisoner is not claimed within a given time, (in Virginia a year,) 
auring which he is kept in prison, he is sold to pay expenses. 

The presumption of law is, that the coloured mar ‘s a slave. 
And in: many of the states, when the free papers are lost or 
abstracted, this presumption requires to be re-argued by oral 
personal proof. .A certificate from the district court through 
the. post-office will not do, without personal identification. And 
who, in a slave-holding community, is to advance the necessary 
expense of conveying witnesses? In this way it is obvious how 
much it is in the power of an artful and unprincipled dealer to 
kidnap-an unwary: individual. -In justice to the feelings of the 
people at large, it must be stated that the estimation’of the 
slave-dealers in general, even in this country of slavery, does not 
stand higher than midway between our jailor and executioner. 

The aystem of kidnapping is carried on to an extent that the 
admirers of America in this country have no idea of. That 
far-famed document, the Constitution, made provision (in 1787) 
for continuing the slave-trade till 1808, (see Art. I. § 9). And it 
has further provided, that in case of escape into another State,’ 

*No person held to service or labour in one State, under the laws 
thereof, shall be discharged from such service or labour, but shall be 
delivered up, on claim of the party, to whom such service or labour 
may be due. —(Art. iv. § 2.) 

‘To talk of a slave's labour,’ says Mr. Abdy, ‘ being due to his 
master, is to insult common sense and common decency. While the 
latter can coia dollars out of the sweat and tears of his victim, he will 
do so.. “‘ The law allows it, and the court awards it.” It is this clause, 
however, in the Constitution, which renders the free States tributaries 
tw the ambition of the slave States, and accessories to all their guilt ;— 
makes the boasted asylum of the persecuted, the prison-house of the 
unfortunate; and converts the guardians of liberty, into the turnkeys 
of its assassins.’ 

‘fn another place he says,— 


"Phe manumission society of New York rescued—between 1810 
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and 1817,—-292 free persons from the horrors of slavery. The 
kidnapper, however, still carries on his trade ; as the slaver laughs at 
our boast of having saatched from his clutches no less than 26,506 
victims, from January 1, 1827, to January 1, 1823.’ 

In the city of Washington, and within a few hundred yards of 
the ‘ Capitol,’—is the private jail of one of the professors of this 
horrid traffic. Mr. Abdy details several cases of kidnapping in 
Washington and in Philadelphia ;—adding his persuasion, that 
the thing is of the most frequent occurrence. Numerous and 
heart-rending are the cases, in New York and in all the chief 
cities, of people being claimed as slaves, after long and creditable 
portions of life spent, good character established, and domestic 
comforts formed. On the borders of the Ohio, the thing is 
carried on in a more audacious manner. The victims are seized, 
overpowered, pinioned, gagged, and shipped,—all by force. It 
signifies nothing what tale they tell when they reach the South. 
The truth from them is confounded with the adopted story of 
the refractory. The presumption of lawis against them. Their 
enemies are their judges. And they are consigned with those 
who have been longer enslaved, to their fate. 

The scene in the slave-market needs not be described at length. 
Children of three and five years of age, are publicly sold by 
weight; the former at three-and-a-half dollars, the latter 
at four-and-a-half per pound; in the presence of their mothers 
who are wringing their hands in unutterable anguish. But the 
most common form of sale is by auction, the subjects being 
exposed on a table, to which they are brought from a jail in 
which they are kept for custody and inspection. The scene 
does not passin a corner. The youth in America partake in its 
excitement, aud draw their own moral, All the States on 
the lower part of the Misissippi and south of Carolina, import 
slaves. Part of them after being bought, are carried directly 
down by sea; part are marched by land to the Ohio, and 
there embarked in steam-boats, or in barges or arks. 

Their journey by land is arranged thus. The young women 
and boys form the advance -of the party, walking unfettered. 
Then follow the stout men, attached together by a single strong 
chain, to which they are fastened, sometimes by the wrist, 
sometimes by the waist, sometimes by the neck; the smaller 
chain by which each is fastened to the main chain, being trans- 
ferred occasionally from one part of the body to another to preyent 
chafing. The attendants or drivers of the party walk generally 
with the men; they do not usually during day exhibit any arms 
upon the road, beyond their heavy professional whips. The 
rear is brought up by the weaker men, who drive waggons 
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containing the mothers and children. ‘These waggons are 
usually much crowded. The party ‘camp out’ at night. And 
it adds to the severity of the journey, that, in most cases, the 
men can never for an instant be trusted clear of the chain. 
Their last march,—their arrival within view of what they have 
heard called a free State,—is considered an eventful time; and 
to prevent accidents, they are generally handcuffed at this time, 
and during their embarkation. After this they are conveyed 
down the Ohio and the Misissippi, sometimes in steam-boats, 
sometimes in flat boats or arks. The miseries attending 
the whole transition, in a climate of such variable temperature 
as America, may be easily conceived. 

It is horrible to proceed coolly to contempleic the mart 
again,—the second act of separation,—the breaking up of the 
new and melancholy tie of the fellow travellers, voyagers, 
and sufferers. If they retained any idea of a connexion with 
humanity on their arrival, the ‘ gang negroes’ in the market of 
New Orleans must feel its last link to yield, and all but the last 
gleam of hope extinguished within them. Yet here—in spite of 
treaties—they meet with fellow- sufferers from foreign countries, 
in as.bad a condition as their own. Here Mr. Abdy must 
speak, , 

‘The way in which this traffic is carried on is as follows:—An 
agent is despatched to Cuba or to Africa, for the purpose of purchasing 
slaves for the United States. As soon as the vessel arrives with its 
cargo off the Balize, the agent proceeds to New Orleans and gives 
notice to the authorities of her arrival with an illegal freight. Pro- 
ceedings are instituted against her, and, on her condemnation, the 
slaves are sold by public auction, at a price considerably below their 
real value. The purchaser is, by previous agreement, the importer ; 
and half the proceeds are pocketed by the informer; the other 
belonging to the general government, Not less than 10,000 were 
thus introduced in one year (1818). ‘The statement was contradicted 
by a writer in the “ Federal Republican,” though his admission, that 
one sale had taken place in pursuance of the law on the subject, at 
prices amounting to 1,000 dollars a-head (these prices were most 
likely nominal only,) fully justifies any suspicion with regard to the 
fraud and collusion practised. ...In 1818, the collector of the Customs 
at Darien delivered over to the governor of Georgia 91 captured slaves ; 
the secretary of the treasury (Mr. Crawford) not having favoured him 
with any reply to a letter he wrote to him on the subject.’ 

* Since the law has undergone an alteratioa, evision must find some 
other way to defeat its intentions.’ —ii. 160. 


A single instance may be quoted as a sample of the useless and 
capricious cruelties to which the slaves are subject, and of 
the evidence on which these are narrated. 
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‘ The {* Mercantile Advertiser '’ of that city, (New Orleans), after 
stating that a fire had broken out in a house, where several slaves 
were, supposed to he coafined in chains, adds, “ the crowd rushed in to 
their deliverance, and amongst, others, Mr. Canouge, Judge of the 
Criminal Court, who Gemanded of Mr, and Mrs. Lalaurie where these 
poor creatures were kept, which they obstiaately refused to disclose, 
when Mr. Canonge, with a manly and praiseworthy zeal, rushed into 
the kitchen, which was on fire, followed by two or three young men, 
and brought forth a negro woman, found there chained. She was 
covered with bruisee and wounds from severe flogging: All the 
apartments were then forced open. In a room on the ground-floor, 
two. more were found chained, and in a deplorable condition,, 0 
stairs, and in a garret, four more were found chained ; some so wea 
as to. be unable to walk, and all covered with wounds and sores. 
One, a mulatto boy, declares himself to have been chained for, five 
months, being fed daily with only a handful of meal, and. receiving: 
every morning the most cruel treatment.” I was informed by persons 
who, were there at the time, that these poor creatures were gagged, 
tq.prevent their cries ; that the perpetrators of these enormities were 
mever punished; and that, when the excitement of the moment was 
over; public opinion threw obstacles in the way of justiee, and palliated 
whatihad been done. The Judge afterwards published a deposition, 
that-‘‘all tae persons present were apparently indifferent to the sesult,” 
ili $92. ‘ ‘ 

‘ L beard:so many accounts,’ says Mr. Abdy, ‘ of the frauds and 
the cruelties exercised upon these unoffending people, that 1 felt sick 
at heart, and disgusted with human nature. Some of them are too 
revolting to be detailed—men selling their own daughters for the vilest 
purposes, and women enriching themselves by the vices and thefts 
of their slaves.’—ii. 591. 


Now, what must be the effect of all this on society! And it 
has, ita support and habitation even in places called holy. It is 
‘not uacommon for churches to hold property in slaves. ‘Gangs’ 
of, them are bequeathed to religious societies for ‘ pious uses.’ 
The proceeds of their labour are appropriated to the repairs of 
the buildings, arid other expenses connected with the congre- 
gation, ln. the advertisements of slaves for sale, it, is no 
uncommon recommendation to say, that there are several 
‘pious, servants’ among them. On the one hand the whites 
deny the claim of the blacks to be ranked among human beings ; 
on tlie other, an increasing cloud of witnesses arises, in their 
brown progeny, tg belie their excuse. They live and move and 
have theiv being in a false predicament. The debauchee feels no 
redeeming point of honour, to induce him to inquire, after his 
progeny. ‘The master of the mother, has the burden, and, the 
profit, Profligacy reigns triumphant and unreproved. And 
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they who are called the ministers of religion, are guilty of their 
full age of the social crime. 

This is not confined to the Slave States. Such scenes as 
the following can occur in the humane, the enlightened, thie 
friend-ly city of Philadelphia. Describing a southern lady and 
her only child, a boy of nine, years of age, who were inmates of 
the, same boarding-house with the author in that. city, he 
Bays 

‘The boy, was suffered to run about the house without any one to 
instruct or direct him, teazing the children and servants, and calling 
out for the unfortunate girl who administered to his: wants and whims, 
—** Where is my slave >? Whereis my negro? She is my negro! She 
is ey Save !” While the “ property” he thus claimed was sedulously 
employed in making or mending the body-linen of the-family with ‘ho 
small degree of taste and skill, the little tyrant would spit in her face, 
and threaten, if she remonstrated with him, to complain of her to his 
parents. Had he committed any fault, or been thwarted of any indulg- 
ence, a lie to his mother brought him a sympathizer with his com- 
plaints, and an avenger of his wrongs. A threat~-that he would not 
visit her sick room, (for she was an invalid) made him the master‘of 
her will. With such a disposition he was dreaded by the bluek girl, 
and detested by the children for his malice and falsehood. Tn short 
he was an insufferable plague to all who came near him, and bade fair 
to be a curse to his parents and a scourge to society. ’—iii. $43 

What promising adolescence! whatan infant school ! And what 
a moral influence, must such things have on the rising generations 
of Philadelphia and the other ‘ free cities’ where they occur! [ti 
unpolite to hint at the existence of slavery before Southeriens 
Slayes are always termed ‘ servants’ by polite persons, in the 
South as well as in the North; the real name is néver’ given. 
A merchant in the northern and eastern cities cannot expréss 
a thoroughly liberal sentiment, on the subject of slavery, without 
offending his most valuable correspondents. The thing is too 
much for their virtue. The idea of emancipation is too romatitic 
for their practical conception. ; ' oti 

The position of the coloured people in some of the free states 
is truly dreadful. Their only intercourse with the whites is in the 
lowest servile capacity; not as fellow servants, for the white 
servants decline their society ; but as something meaner than 
the meanest white person they meet. In Ohio the evidence of 
& man of colour cannot be taken in a court of justice against a 
White man. Hence the coloured settlers are subject to constant 
‘visitation and plunder. It is of no use to catch a white thief 
in the’ act ;—if none but people of colour have seen, he cannot 
be convicted. But if he have an accomplice also white; the 
two together can get up ‘a good case’ of assault, against the 
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man they have injured, by dividing the two characters of pro- 
secutor and witness, in the event of his effecting a rescue of his 
property. This however is on the Ohio, in the States next to 
the Slave States. But the prejudice ranges‘even to New England; 
to illustrate which will be quoted an anecdote which the author 
relates on the authority of one of the sons of the late celebrated 
John Jay. 

* About ten years ago a vessel belonging to a Rhode-Islander was 
seized and condemned for having been engaged in the slave-trade. 
No buyer, iowever, could be found, when the sale took place, amon 
his fellow-citizens ; till the confiscated goods were at last purchase 
by a Bostonian, who had come from Massachusetts for the express 
purpose. Such was the general indignation against this man for 
daring to brave public opinion, which had manifested itsélf so strongly 
in favour of the slave-trader, that he was seized by the people, who had 
assembled on the occasion, and his ears were cut off.’—iii, 344. 


When such is the feeling in favour of the slave-trader, what 
must it. be towards the objects of his traffic. 

But Mr, Abdy’s opinion of the moral powers and faculties 
of the coloured people has been formed on an investigation so 
severe and often perilous ;—for besides subjecting himself to 

eat inconveniences and some indignities in searching out their 

abitations in the free States and cities, in order to have more 
unrestrained conversation with them he went to their houses, 
even in Richmond, by stealth and in the night ;—and' his con- 
clusion is so enlightened and important,—that it must. be 
given in his own words. 

* [ean truly and honestly declare, he says, that the orderly and 
obliging behaviour I observed among them, the decent and comfortable 
arrangements I witnessed in their houses—the anxiety they expressed 
for the education of their children, and their own improvement—the 
industry which was apparent in all about them, and the intelligence 
which marked their conversation—their sympathy with one another, 
and the respect they maintained for themselves—the absence of vin- 
dictive feeling against the whites,,and the gratitude they evinced 
towards every one who treats them with common civility and regard, 
—far surpassed the expectation I had formed, of finding among them 
something more elevated than the instinct of monkeys united to the 
passions of meh. They are “ not only almost but altogether such as” 
the white man—except the bonds he has fastened on their bodies or 
their minds.’— iii. 88. 

So extensive, however, is the brown population, and so varied 
are tints of complexion, that not only are there many slaves 
who are not distinguishable from whites,—for the children 
of slave mothers are slaves to all generations, though the father 
at every step may have been white,—but there are actually many 
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instances of slaves being liberated, on their proving that they 
were full-bred white persons, and had been kidnapped 
in their youth and sold. e fairest-complexione«i slaves often 
bring the highest price, being preferred as body servants. 

Notwithstanding the remarkable celerity of increase in the 
white population of America, the coloured population is 
increasing with still greater rapidity. Already they amount to 
about a fifth part of the population of the United States. That 
is, they are as one (o four of the whites. It has always been an 
- object of great solicitude with the more humane and philosophic 
of the Americans, to provide against the consequences. Mr. 
Jefferson, in 1787, in framing the Constitution, proposed to 
provide that slavery should be abolished, and that some foreign 
place should be provided to which the coloured people might 
be conveyed. But this proposal did not meet with the approval 
of the Convention. The evil, however, has extended vastly, as 
‘might have been anticipated, since that time. It may be 
confidently hoped, that it is now too late to set about transplant- 
ing the coloured population. Despised and degraded as they 
are, they are between two and three millions. They are 
more than the whole population of Scotland; and more than 
the whole white Americans were, when they established their 
independence. They pervade the whole of the States, and 
they surround them. They work for lower wages than the 
white men; hence their persecution in the cities, and the 
riots for their destruction. These, however, only tend to the 
further reduction of wages, as masters require a stronger 
temptation to brave the unpopularity of employing the coloured 
people. The white men migrate to the west. ‘ But they will 
not escape,’ says Mr. Abdy, ‘even in the wilderness; the 
horrid black man will find them out.’ 

Mr. Abdy having arrived at the conclusion, which no man 
ever better prepared himself to judge of, that the people of 
colour have the same moral constitution with other human 
beings, has no idea of stopping short in conceding to them ‘the 
same political and social rights. He is full of just indignation. at 
the New Englanders for their laws against their introduction 
and education. He gives a detailed statement of the persecution 
of a lady of the name of Crandall, who, in defiance of prejudice, 
established # school in the village of Canterbury, for the 
education of young women of colour. The then existing law 
against the bringing of coloured persons into the State, was 
said to be too severe for application, and a new law was passed 
by the legislature, under which Miss Crandall was prosecuted 
for an ‘ offence’ committed, or at least commenced, before the 
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passing of the Act. This unfortunate lady, besides being 
prosecuted in the courts of law to her great cost, was persecuted 
and proscribed at home to such a degree, that though assaults 
accompanied with great violence were made on her house, the 
public functionaries refused to investigate her complaints; the 
medical practitioners refused to visit the sick in her establish. 
ment; and when she was about to be married, even the 
clergyman of the village, who had published the banns, and 
who had promised to perform the marriage céremony ‘ if 
Providence would permit him,’ when the day came wrote 
her a note, declining to officiate ‘ under existing circumstances.’ 
This zealous lady, who is known and esteemed by Mr. Abdy, 
has at length been driven from her home, by a series of the 
most combined, inveterate, and general persecution. 

In the course of his investigations, Mr. Abdy procured letters 
to the celebrated divine, Dr. Channing of Boston. From him 
he seems to have anticipated meeting with some sympathy with 
his views. But he was woefully disappointed ; Dr. Channing 
is a moralist and a philosopher @ /’ Américaine. He found the 
Doctor preoccupied with the belief, that the whole of the 
coloured race were remarkable for‘their want of sympathy with 
each other’s misfortunes. All who had come under his own 
observation were men of indifferent character; and he had been 
informed by a correspondent in Philadelphia (such was the. way 
the Doctor put it), that.the generality of those of African 
descent in that city were degraded to the lowest state. This 
was in direct contradiction to Mr. Abdy’s own experience and 
knowledge. His book abounds with evidence of the generosity, 
kindness, fidelity, honour, self-sacrifice, and respectability of 
these people,—of their spending lives in working out. the 
liberation of their friends and families ;—and he could by no 
means be satisfied with the extent or mode of the Doctor’s 
inquiry into his facts. Mr. Abdy had inquired for himself; 
Doctor Channing was content with what he saw by accident, 
and with the interested report of his corrupt and despicable 
countrymen. 

Throughout his tour Mr. Abdy was by no means fastidious, 
When among the coloured people, he freely ate and drank 
with them, as well the wealthier (for he tells of such, 
with much wealth and great comforts,) as with those in humble 
circumstances. But he parted from the Doctor without tasting 
his salt, though he had taken a formidable drive into the 
country to visit him. The discussion, of which he gives an 
account, is long and highly interesting; Mr. Abdy condemn- 
ing the system of separating the races through life, the 
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Doctor defending it. ‘The most striking feature of the dis- 
cussion,’ says Mr. Abdy, ‘ was the attempt of a philosopher to 
find, inthe extent and intensity of a prejudice, a reason for its 
continuance—to confound the subject of superstition With its 
victim.’ When Mr. Abdy found the conversation taking a turn 
that did- not please him, he took an early opportunity of 
announcing that he intended to publish. “Ihe system of detail- 
ing to the world the crude thoughts of individuals, expressed in 
familiar intercourse and in unguarded moments, has been 
carried to‘a reprehensible length of late, in-works, bearing some 
resemblance to the present; but Mr, Abdy steered pretty 
clear of any breach of hospitality. Dr. Channing is a public 
chavacter ; the subject was one of public, moral, end religious 
interest, and he spoke on his guar< upon it. | 
#“Dhe corrupt state of the public press in America, has met 
with: the reprehension of almost ali travellers in that country. 
Oar Tories at home are glad to ascribe its errors to its freedom. 
They seem, in truth, to have a directly opposite origin.’ The’ 
poisoned atrow of slavery sticks in the side even of the pYess.” 
Acéording to Mr. Abdy, the Southern planters think it worth’ 
their while-to buy up the interest of the principal papers in Néw 
York, and thus convert the advocates who should plead’ ' the 
cause of freedom, into the apologists and tools of oppression. 
dt'is impossible, without pain, to read Mr. Abdy’s account'of 
the state of morality exhibited in the city of Washington, 
Wherever ‘thrift may follow fawning,’ that courtly vice wilf' 
pees The management of the public service is fruitful in’ jobs: 
ven ‘the business of legislation does not keeyrall its practitioners 
above the most discreditable devices. Members of Congres# are 
paid eight dollars a-day for attendance, and eight dollats for every” 
twenty miles they have to travel from their homes to Washing- 
ton.’ It ‘was’ reported a few years ago, by a Committee of 
Congress who inquired into some alleged abuses on this subject, 
that: different members had taken advantage of steam-boat ’ 
travelling, to alter the proper mode of computation, which is’ by” 
the common road ; and that by computing the sinuosities of rivets,” 
the Government had been overcharged, in one instance, more 
than 100 per cent in mileage. A ‘ Mr. Benton, of the Senate, 
made'#“ constructive” journey from Washington to St. Louis and 
baek during the nightof March 3, 1825,—while lying in his bed 
at the former place; and charged for his mileage about 2;600 
dollats... Mr. Lyons from Kentucky “ bagged” 276 dollars more 
thaw his due.’ Another mean source of profit has been found by 
some'members, in the sale of books, which they vote to them- - 
selves from the Treasury for their instruction and edification. 
VOL. xx1v.— Westminster Review. 8 
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‘There is a greater regard for decency, even in Paris,’ says 
Mr. Abdy, ‘than in Washington.’ Lottery offices, gaming 
houses, tippling taverns, and harbours for all manner of vicious 
practites abound. Disgusting prints are openly exhibited. It 
seems unfortunate that the seat of government was not fixed in 
some large city, having an extent of trade to employ a respectable 
population, who might have formed a cloak to this discreditable 
scene. Philadelphia was left on account of the jealousy of 
the Southerners, who feared for the contamination of their 
‘servants’ duriig a winter's residence in a4 free’’city. 

Liberal institutions, while their tendency is to inspire corres- 
ponding sentiments, are useless without them. hile Mr. 
Abdy is fully alive to this, he is as liberal in his views of trade 
as of politics. He points out with forcible clearness, how our 
own government and that of America are mutually punishin 
the two countries by ee Be mee restrictions and exclusion 
and how each might find profit in a ‘free trade, which its refual 
has afforded to neither. wd’ 

‘The Americans,’ he says, ‘are trying to force‘manufactures; 
forgetting that their perfection too often proceeds from the Tow 
value of human labour, and is badecapenttll with a large mass.of 
human misery. An exhibition of hot-house skill may gratify 
national pride ¢ but national wealth would increase by the same 
industry, if left to itself, which, when employed in erectin 
pyramids; impoverishes the country it embellishes, Thé phiiine 
“American system,” like the words “ patriotic ” and, “ con 
servative,” acts asa charm on those whose sentiments are iW 
accordance with the presumed correctness of the idea 10° be, 
conveyed.’ 

Mr. Abdy’s book reads a moral lesson to the | American’ 
people which can not be too much insisted on. It is the right 
of the civilized world, to combine in placing them in quarantine 
till they are less discreditable to their ancestors. Will<any 
Englishman sit at meat, with a nation that sell one another by 
weight ? 
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Select Cases decided by Lord Brougham in the Cc «t of Chancery, by C. P. Cooper, 
Esq. Vol. I. 8vo. 24s. 

Leigh’s Practical Treatise on the Poor Laws. i2mo. 20s. 

Precedents in Pleading, by T. Chitty, jun. Esq. Part I. royal 8vo. is. 


MATHEMATICS. ‘ 9 


An Algebraic System of Conic Sections, by M. F. Wright, A. B. 8v0. 10s, 6d. 
The Ninth and Eleventh Sections of Newton’s Principia, 8vo. 9%. 6d. 
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MEDICINE, ANATOMY, AND SURGERY. 


Brief Memoir of Sir William’ Blizard, Knt,, F.R.S. L. and E., Surgeon, and* Vices: 
President of the London Hos jm), rend before the Hunterian Society; with addi- 
tions, by,»Wis. Cooke, M, S., Secretary ‘to’ the Hunterian® Coes de 
Longman and Co. 3s, 6d. 

Observations on the wy of Broom-Seed in Dropeioal Affections, by Ry Peat 

son, M.D. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Lebaudy’ s Anatomy. ‘on 4to. 24s, % oil’ 

Practical Anatomy of the Nerves, &c. ‘supplymg the Head, Neck, &e. by ete. 
12mo. 7s, 

Mayo’s Outlines of Human Pathology, Part I, 8vd. 85. es] 

Lee on the Medical Institutions, &c. of France, Italy, and Germany. 8yvo. 8s. ' 

Wardrop on Blood-letting. post 8v0. 4s. 

Transactions of the Medical aad Chirurgical Society of London, Vol. XIX. bre, 188. 

Thorburn’s Elements of Bedside Medicine. 8vo. 14%. od | 

The British Dissector, by M. W. Hilles, Part'T. 8v0/ 7s: taut 

Marshall's Practical Observations on the Diséases of the Heart. 8vo. 6s. 6d.~ / 

Compendium of the Ligaments, by A. M*Nab. 12mo. 3s. 6d. s'¥ 

Conwell’s Treatise on-the Liver. 8vo. 14s. : enh 

Reidis Manual of Practical Midwifery. 24mo. 5s. 6d. ‘ i 

Davy’s Experimental Guide to Chemistry. 12mo. ‘3s. 6d. 

The Obstetrician’s Vade Mecum, edited by Dr. Ryan. 12mo. 9s. 

Middlemore’s Treatise on the Eye. 2 vols. 8vo. 35s. 

Aldis's weal s to Hospital Practice. 8vo. 5s. 

Collins's Exact ical Observations on Midwifery. 8vo. 128. ay aM, 
‘ompanion to the Medicine Chest, by T. Savory. 12mo. . 

The Principles and Practice of Surgery, by Sir A. Cooper, w eAlted by A. ite, 
8vo. 18s., coloured 28s. 

Tae of the Comparative Anatomy of the Nervous System, Part I. Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


De Berenger's Helps, &c. to protect Life.and Property. 8vo. 14s. 

Lardner’s Cyclopedia, Vols. LX XI. LXXII. LXXI1II. 12mo. 6s. each. 

A Statistical Inquiry into the Present State of the Medical Charities of Ireland, by 
Dennis Phelan. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

Democracy.in, America, ad De Tocqueville. Vol. IT. 8vo, 12s. 

Metaphysic Rambles, by C.Search, LL.D. post 8vu. “4s, 

Lectures Introductory to the Study of Moral Philosophy, by Dr. R. D. Hatipded. 
8vo. 8s. 

The Bachelor’s Holidays. 12mo. 5s. 

The Drawing-Room Scrap Book, 1836. 4to. QIs. 

Jennings’s Landscape Annual for 1836: post 8vo. 21s. large paper 52s. 6d. 

Earl’s Treatise on the Disorders of Neat Cattle. 12mo. 5s. 

The Oriental Annual for 1836. 8vo. 2ls. large paper 52s. 6d. 

The English Annual for 1836. 8yo. 15s. 

Friendship’s Offering for 1836. 12mo. 12s. 

Heath’s Picturesque Annual for 1836. 8vo. 21s. ‘royal 8yo. 50s. 

The New Year’s Gift for. 1836. foolscap 8yo. 8s. 

Examination of the Ancient Orthography of the Jews, by C. W. Walt, PartT. 
royal 8yo. 15s. 

The Forget-Me- -Not for 1836, I2mo, 12s. . 

The Comic Almanac for 1836, I2mo, © 9s.’ 6d, 
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The Amulet for 1836, 12mc. 12s. 

The Juvenile Forget-Me-Not for 1836. 18mo. 85. 

The Pearl, an American Annual for'1836. 12mo. 12s. 

The Earth, its Physical Condition, &c. by W. M. Higgins, Esq. small 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Phe ‘Book of Gems, royal 8yo. 31s. 6d. imp, 8vo. 63s. 

The:Christmas Fate for 1836. 4to... 12s. 

Combe on the; Constitution of Man... royal 8yo. Is. 6d. 

Fac-Similes of Literary Curiosities, by C. I. Smith. No. I. 4to. 7s. 6d. 

Random Recollections of the House of Commons from 1830. post Svo. 10s. 6d. 

The Keepsake for 1836. 21s, royal 8vo. 52s. 6d. ; 

The Squib Annual for 1836. 18mo. 5s. - 

The New Year’s Token for.1836.. 12mo. 

The Excitement for 1836. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

Heath’s Book of Beauties for 1836,. 8vo. 21s. roya! 8vo. 52s. 6d. 

The Little Library,, Vols XXUIL. 18mo. 4s. , 

Essay on the Rate of Wages, by H. C. Carey. post 8yo. 85. 

Fisher’s Juvenile Scrap Book. 8vo. 8s. 

The Angler’s Souvenir. post 8vo. 16s. india proofs. 2Is. 

First Annual Report of the Poor Law Commissioners. 8vo. 4s. 

A System. of Veterinary Instruction, by B. Bull. 8vo. 6s. 

Walton’s Comprehensive Reckoner. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Anecdotes of Authors and Books. foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Tables of the Revenue, Population, &c, Part IV. 1836. folio, 30s. 

On the Mental Illumination and, Moral Improvement jof Mankind, by T. Dick, 
L.L.D.18mo. 8s. : 

The Book of Christmas. foolseap 8vo. 12s. 

The Seottish Annual, by W. Weir, Esq. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Macintosh on Ethical Philosophy, with Preface by Whewell, 8yo. 9s, 

The Pirate and the Three Cutters, by Captain Marryatt, (Uustrated by C. Stan- 
field; royal 8vo, 31s 6d. imp. 8vo. 52s. 6d. 

Fletcher’s Rudiments of Physiology. Part I.6vo. 5s, 

‘Fhe Cabinet of Modern Art, 1836. 8vo. 2ls. 

The Naval Service, or Officer’s Manual for every Grade, by Captain W. N. Glas- 
cock. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

Spirit of Chambers’s Journal. Vol. III. 12mo. 4s. 
ood’s Comic Annual for 1836. post 8vo. 12s. 


’ MUSIC. 


Essay on the Keys in Music, by Wm. Forde. 8vo. 3s. 
Musical History, Biography, and Criticism, by G. Hogarth, foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
The Juvenile Pianist, by Ann Rodwell. square 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library..Vols. X. XI. 12mo. 6s. each. 

Transactions of the Entomological Society of London. Vol. 1. Part II. 8vo. 7s. 6d: 
An Abridgement of the Entomological Manual, 18mo. 9d. 

The Air, by R. Mudie, Esq. royal 18mo. 5s, 

Manual of British Vertebrate Animals, by the Rev. L. Jenyns. 8vo. 13s, 
Wilson’s Treatise on Insects. 4to. 15s. 

Stanley’s Familiar History of Birds. 2 vols. foolscap 8yo. 7s, 

Ornithological Biography, by J.J. Audubon, Vol, III, royal 8yo. 25s. 
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NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 


The Conquest of Florida by Hernando de Soto, by Theodore Irving. 2 volse 
post 8vo. 21s. i 
Twenty Years in Retirement, by the Author of “‘ Twelve Years’ Military Adven 
tures.” 2 vols, 8vo. 24s. - 
Héinrich Stilling. Part II. 6s. 
The English Boy at the Cape, by the Author of “ Keeper's Travels.” 3 vols, 
royal 18mo. 10s, 6d, ¢ 
The Chronicles of Waltham, by the Author of the “ Subaltern,’”’ &c. 3 vols. post 
8vo. 3ls. 6d. 
Conti the Discarded, by H. P. Chorley. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
The Yemassee, by the Author of “ Guy Rivers,” &c. 3 vols, 12mo, 16s. 6d. 
Old Bachelors, by the Author of “Old Maids.” 2 vols. post 8vo: 21s. 
My Old House. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
Mahmoud. 3 vols. post 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 
Agnes Searle, by the Author of the “ Heiress,” 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Norman Leslie, by Theodore S. Fay. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Romance of Ancient Egypt, by I. G. Seymer. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
Out uf Town, or the Recess. 3 vols. t Bvo. 31s. 6d. 
Wilson’s. Tales of the Borders. Vol. I. 4to. 8s. 
My Aunt Pontipool. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Tables and Tales suggested by the Frescos of Pompeii and Herculaneum, by 
W. B. Le Gros. 4to. 24s, 
The Youthful Impostor. 3 vols. post 8vo. 20s. . 
Margaret Ravenscroft, or Second Love, by J. A. St. John, 3 vols. post 8vo. Sis, bd 
Pencillings by the Way, by N. P. Willis, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo, Sls. 6d. 
Tales of the English, by Emily Taylor, foolscap 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
One in a Thousand, by the Author®f “The Gipsy.” 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
Gilbert Gurney, by the Author of “‘Sayings and Doings.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d, 
Marco Visconti, translated by Caroline Ward. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
Malvagna. 3 vols. post 8vo. Sls. 6d. 
Agnes de Mansfeldt, by T. C. Grattan. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
The Outlaw, by the Author of “‘ The Buccaneer.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Plebeians and Patricians, by the Author of *“* Old Maids,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 27s. 
The Nun’s Picture, by Regina Maria Roche. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. ‘6d. 
- Rienzi the last of the Tribunes, by the Author of “ Eugene Aram.” &c. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 
.Tales and Stories from History, by Ann Strickland. 2 vols. foolseap 8vo. 7s. 
The Parricide, by the Author of ‘‘ Miserrimus,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
Legends of the Conquest of Spain, by the Author of the “ Sketch Book.” crown 8¥0. 


Qs. 

Land and Sea Tales, by the “ Old Sailor,” with etchings, by G. Cruikshanks. 
2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 16s. 

Romance of History, India, by the Rev. H. Caunter. 3 vols. post 8vo. Sls. 6d. 

Japhet in Search of a Father, by the Author of “ Peter Simple,” &c. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


POETRY AND PLAYS. 


Rainbow Sketches, by John Francis. 18mo, 4s. 6d. 

Pope’s Works (Valpy) Vol. IV. foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

Steam to India,or the New Indian Guidepest. 8vo. 12s. 

The Poetry of Life, "7 Sarah Stickney. 2 vols. post 8vo. 2s. 
Cowper’s Works, by R. Southey, Esq.- Vol. I, foolscap 8vo. 5s. 
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The Vow of the Peacock, &e. by L. E. L., foolscap Svo. 108, 6d. 

Aldine Poets. Vol. XXXV. XXXVI. 12mo. 5s. each. 

Nicoll’s Poems and Lyricks. 12mo. 4s. 

Flowers of Loveliness, edited by the Countess of Blessington, imp. 4te. 31s, 6d. 

Milton’s Poetical Works, with Life, edited Ly Sir Egerton Bridges. 6 vols. 
foolscap 8vo.- 30s. , 

Poems of a Traveller, by Rev. T. Hartley. foolscap 8vo. 3s. 

Lay of the Lady Ellen, by H. Chester, Esq. foolscap 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Zaranai in three Cantos. 12mo. Qs. 6d. 

Dramas, by Joanna Baillie. 3 vols, 8vo. 36s. 

The Poetical Sketch Book, by T. K. Hervey. 12mo. 8%, 6d. 

The Garland of Love, smajl 8vo. 6¢ 


POLEMICS. 


Seacome Ellison on Baptism. S8vo. 7s. 

Scripture Biography, by Esther Copley. 8vo. I4s. 

Sacred Classics. Vols. XXII. XXIII. XXIV. 12vo. 5s. each 

The Christian Keepsake 1836. 8mo. 15s. 

The Pulpit. Vol. XXVI. 8vo. 7s. Gd. © 

Family Commentary on the Sermon on the Mount. 8vo. 5s. 

Twelve Sermons by the Rev. E. Thompson. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 

Howel’s Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer. vo. 5s. 

Analecta Theologica, by the Rev. W. Trollope. Vol. Yi. 8vo. 17s. 

The Biblical Keepsake for 1836. 

Woodward’s Essays, Sermons, &c. 8vo. 12s. 

Cruciana, Illustrations of the Cross of Christ, by John Holland. 12mo. 9s. 6d. 
Providence of God Illustrated, by the Author of “ History in all Ages,”” 12md. 


7s. 6d. 

The Biblical Cabinet. Vol. X. 12mo. 5s. 

Hall’s Consolations of Christianity. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Chevallier’s Sermons. 12mo, 6s. 

Dansey’s Hor Decanice Rurales. 2 vols. small 4to. 24s. 

Scott’s Sermons, edited by his Son. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Scriptural Doctrine cailed Calvinistic, by Rev. W. J- Emmett. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Sacred Minstrelsy. Vol. II. 4to. 21s. 

Christian Family Library, Vol. XVIII. foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

The Book of Denominations, or the Churches and Sects of the 19th Century. 
12mo. . 7s. 6d. 

Beddome’sSermons. 8yo. 12s, 

Millennial Harbinger. Vol. Ie 12mo. Ss, 

Israel,, or an Illustration of the Exodus from Egypt. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Dissent Unscriptura! and Unjustifiable, by S. Lee. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Scott’s Commentary on the Bible. 3 vols.imp. 8vo. 90s. 

The Roman Catholic Church in Scotland, by J. P. Lawson. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Archbishop Whateley’s Sermons at Dublin. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Wallace’s additional Observations on Brougham’s Theology. post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Paley’s Evidence on Christianity epitomised. foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

The Works of Dr. Channing. 2 vols. foosicap 8vo. 12s. 

The Prophetical Character and Inspiration of the Apocalypse,by G. Pearson. B.D. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Browne’s Sermons. 8vo. i2s. 

Greswell’s Commentary on the Burial Service. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

Natural Evidence of a Future Life, by F.C. Bakewell. 8vo. 12s. 

O’Croly’s Inquiry into the points of Difference between the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant Churches. 8vo. 6¢. 
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Elucidations of Interesting Passages in the Sacred Volume,. Ist and 2nd Series 
4s. 6d. each series. 

Harmony of the Gospels. 12mo. 8s. 

The Soldier's Help to the Knowledge of Divine Truth, by the Rev. G. R. Gleig. 


12mo. 62. 
Fleetwood’s Life of Christ. 4to. 18s. 


POLITICS. 


Deacon’s Analysis of Parliamentary Proceedings for the Session of 1835, 8vo. 


7s. 6d. 

Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 3rd Series. Vol. XXIX. (4th vol. of 1835) 
B8vo. 30s, And Parts I. Il. III. of the 5th and last. 

D’Israeli’s (the younger) Vindication of the English Constitution. 8vo. 8s. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Scott's Guide to the Lakes, 18mo. Ss, 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Letters _ Brussels in the Summer of 1835, by Mrs. A. Thorold. 
10s, 6d. 

Hogg’s Visit to Alexandria, Damascus and Jerusalem. 2 vols. post 8vo, 

Oceanic Sketches, by T. Nightingale, Esq. post 8yo. 7s. 6d. 

Wilson’s Narrative of a Voyage Round the World. 8vo. 12s, 

Holman’s Travels. Vol. IV. 8vo. 14s. 

My Note Book, by John Mac Gregor, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. Sls. 6d. 











